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PREFACE. 


roca OG petaneemermey 


THE object with which this little book has been prepared is 
twofold, — to provide a convenient text-book for the use of stu- 
dents who are just beginning the critical study of the Greek 
drama, and to contribute something toward the constitution of 
a sound text of the Alcestis. 

The play in question is often said to be an “ easy” one; yet 
it abounds in critical difficulties and presents many interesting 
problems. These are thrown into stronger relief by the very 
simplicity and clearness of many portions of the play, and so 
can more easily be noted and discussed by the beginner in the 
critical art, who would be completely baffled by the manifold 
and complex difficulties of such a drama as the Agamemnon or 


the Trachiniae. Hence the Alcestis seems peculiarly adapted : ie 


_ for the use of our classical “seminaries” and ‘“pro-seminaries,” 
and is often selected as a subject for their labors. In writing 
the present work, and especially in preparing the introduction 
and apparatus criticus, I have had in view the needs of students 
in these seminaries. | 

This, however, is not the sole object of the book. Some five 
years since, when looking over a large collection of works relat- 
ing to the Greek drama, I was impressed. by the fact that since 
the edition of Professor Monk no edition of the Alcestis which 
had for its chief purpose the eritical constitution of the. text 
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had appeared in English. This seemed all the more strange 
because the play is one of the best known and most popular of 
all the Euripidean dramas. There appeared, therefore, to be 
need of a new edition which should gather up the scattered 
critical material which has appeared during this century — 
which should, in other words, “bring Monk up to date.” To 
do this adequately would require a much larger and more elab- 
orate work than the present one; but I have tried to make at 
least a beginning in this direction. | 

In the treatment and constitution of the text I have been, on 
the whole, conservative. I have no sympathy with what some 
one has called “the yelping chorus of those who carp at con- 
jectural criticism”; but the need of caution in the exercise of 
the art can scarcely be too strongly emphasized. Nothing is 
easier than to make conjectures; nothing is harder than to 
make a certain one. Still, Ihave received not a few conjectures 
into the text, especially from those suggested by Wecklein, 
F. W. Schmidt, Herwerden, Wilamowitz, Earle, and the early 


editors and critics. Variations in the text from the reading of 


the MSS. have been indicated by using bold-face type in the 
words where the change occurs. | | 
The apparatus criticus is necessarily based upon that of Prinz ; 
but I have made many changes and additions, and have omitted 
those testémonita which show no variant from the reading of the 
Euripidean MSS. Through the kindness of Professor U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, a few readings from d (Cod. Laurent. 
31,15) have been added. Underthe heading “Select Conjectures” 
have been collected a number of emendations which for one reason 
or another seemed worthy of mention, but which I did not ven- 
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ture to receive into the text. These have been very carefully 
sifted from the great mass of conjectures upon the Alcestis, 
which could not have been reprinted as a whole without pre- 
serving a great deal of rubbish. In the critical notes, which 
form the larger part of the book, I have tried to discuss, or at 
~ least to point out, most of the difficulties which confront the 
student of the play. Many of the problems are still unsolved; 
some,.perhaps, are incapable of solution, but I have honestly 
striven to blink none of them. At the end a brief ‘“Metrical 
Appendix” has been added to help the student in dealing with 
the lyric metres of the play. 

Though I have been under constant obligation to the labors 
of my predecessors, this edition is not “based” on that of any 
previous commentator, German or otherwise, and I have tried 
in all cases to exercise an independent judgment. I have aimed 
to make due acknowledgment for whatever is not the common 
property of scholars, though in so small a book it is not always 
possible “swum euique reddere.” I wish to express my’special . 
obligation to the following: to former editions of the play (par- 
ticularly that of Monk), especially for “parallel passages”; to 
Professor von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, of Géttingen, for valu- 
able information and advice; to Professor M. L. Earle, of Bryn 
Mawr, who very kindly communicated to me a number of un- 
published readings and conjectures, with permission to make 
use of them; to Professors C. L. Smith, M. H. Morgan and 
A. A. Howard, of Harvard, for advice and encouragement, and 
above all to the-late Professor F. D. Allen, of the same univer- 
sity, without whose kindly counsel this book would probably 
never have been written. I am much indebted, also, to mv 
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colleague, Dr. J. M. Paton, of Wesleyan University, for the 
valuable chapter (on the works of art in which scenes from 
the Alcestis are represented) which he has contributed to the 
introduction. 

It may appear to some that I have been too cautious in 
many of my statements, and that “probably,” “perhaps,” “it 
would seem,” etc., recur too often in these pages; but I have 
thought it best to run the risk of erring in this direction rather 
than in that of over-confidence and “cocksureness.” It be- 
hooves the classical scholar to be very cautious in his assertions 
in these days, when the very next discovery in Egypt may 
prove him to be in the wrong. I may perhaps be permitted to 
add that this is (if I mistake not) the first mainly critical edi- 
tion of -a Greek play that has been published by an American 


scholar. Sit venia tiront/ 
H. W. HAYLEY. 


MippLETOWN, Conn., September 1, 1897. 
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| INTRODUCTION. 


A. Tuer Myrs or ALCESTIS. 


Its History and Literary Treatment. 


Frew Greek myths have become more celebrated or have fur- 
nished a greater stimulus to literary effort than that of Admetus 
and Alcestis. It would be both interesting and profitable to trace 
the evolution of the story from its origin down to the time of 
Euripides ; but, unfortunately, so many links in the chain are 
wanting that much must be left to conjecture. With the various 
‘‘solar-myth ” theories that have been suggested to account for the 
legend I will not weary the reader; they have long since been 
‘‘oathered to their fathers.” They may be found stated at length 
in the dissertation by Karl Dissel, “ Der Mythus von Admetos und 
Alkestis” (Brandenburg, 1882) pp. 6ff. The Kuhemeristic explana- 
tion of the myth which was proposed by Gottfried Hermann (see 
the dissertation prefixed to his Alcestis pp. xiii. ff.) may also be 
dismissed as quite untenable. 

That keen-sighted scholar, K. O. Mueller, in his Prolegomena zu 
einer wiss. Mythologie pp. 300-306 (ef. his Dorier, Eng. trans. I. 
p- 340 f.), advanced a different and much more probable theory. 
Noting that *ASpyros, “the unconquered,” is a common title of 
Pluto, and that *Aéuyrov xépy (see-Hesychius s. v.) was a name of 
Hecate, he made the suggestion that Admetus was originally not 
the hero of later legend, but the king of the under-world himself. 
After slaying the Python, Apollo was obliged to atone for the 
blood-guilt thus incurred by descending into Hades and serving 
*ASunros (i.e. Pluto) for a time. That form of the legend which 
connects Apollo’s servitude with the killing of the Cyclopes is, as 
we shall see, of later origin (see also Pauly, trond Wnedelop: $0. 
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Apollon III. 12 and IV. 2). This view of Mueller’s is extremely 
plausible, and is probably correct,* though it cannot, with our 
present data, be absolutely proved. As he points out (Dorier l.s.c.), 
it is confirmed by the obscure traditions which represent Apollo 
as actually dying and descending into the lower world (Euhemerus 
in Minucius Felix ec. 21, 2, etc.). If Mueller is right, it becomes 
probable that "AdAknoris (cf. dAKy, “AAKimos, “Adkéras, “AAKpjvy, etc.) 
was originally a name of Persephone, Pherrhephatta, or Core, the 
queen of Hades. In what manner the story became localized and 
Pluto was transformed to a Thessalian monarch we can only guess. 
Possibly the fact that the name Admetus was not uncommon 
among the chieftains of northern Greece may have had something 
to do with the change. The Molossian king with whom Themis- 
tocles took refuge was an Admetus, and there were several distin- 
guished Macedonians of that name. 

In the Homeric poems we find but little about Admetus or 
Alcestis, but enough to show that the myth had already obtained 
a “local habitation.” Admetus, the son of Pheres (®ypyriddao II. 
II. 763, XXIII. 376) and grandson of Cretheus and Tyro (Od. XI. 
257-8), rules over four Thessalian cities, Pherae, Boebe, Glaphyra 
and Ioleus (JZ. II. 711 f.). His wife Alcestis is mentioned (JZ. l.s.c.) 
as “the tairest of the daughters of Pelias,” who (as we learn from 
Od. XI. 253 f.) was the son of Poseidon and Tyro and dwelt in 
Ioleus. Eumelus, son of Admetus and Alcestis (7. II. 713), com- 
mands twelve ships at Troy, and possesses mares famed for their 
speed, ras év Iepin Opaf dpyvpérogos “AroAAwv (Jl. II. 766). Eu- 
melus appears among the contestants in the chariot race (17. XXIII. 
287 ff.); but he does not play a conspicuous part in the Iliad. .His 
wife is Iphthime, daughter of Icarius (Od. IV. 797-8). It is clear, 
I think, that, though the Jlad and Odyssey contain no detailed 
statement of the myth, the story was known to the authors of the 
parts of the Homeric poems above cited, and had already passed 
through a long process of development. It will be noted, also, 
that Admetus, Alcestis, and Eumelus are mentioned only in portions 


* See, however, Schreiber, Apollon Pythokionos pp. 11, 12, who opposes 
Mueller’s oe 
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of the Iliad which are now generally believed to be of compara- 
tively late origin (viz. the Catalogue of Ships and Book XXIII.). 

The poet who did most to give the myth form and coloring 
seems, however, to have been Hesiod, or, rather, the unknown 
author of that curious work, the Hoeae. In one of the divisions 
of this poem the story of Admetus and Alcestis was told with 
considerable fullness; and, though the work itself is lost, Wilamo- 
witz with extraordinary acuteness has succeeded in making out 
the plot of this particular Hoee (see his Jsyllos pp. 57 ff.). This 
he has accomplished by piecing together bits of information from 
various ancient writers (the fragments of the poem, Pindar Pyth. 
III. and, the schol., Apollod. Bil. II. 10, 3 and I. 9,15, Hy- 
ginus Fab. 49 and 51, etc.). Not all the details of his combi- 
nations are certain; but, taken as a whole, his conclusions seem 
well assured. According to him (/.s.¢. p. 70f.), the tale as told 
by the Hesiodic poet ran about as follows (omitting the earlier 
portion, in which were narrated the loves of Apollo and Coronis 
and the fate of the latter): Asclepius, son of Apollo and Coronis, 
grew up to manhood under the care of the centaur Chiron, and 
learned to know the medicinal powers of the herbs and the spells 
that stay disease. He became a physician without peer, and healed 
many of their ills; but when he presumed so far as to bring back 
the dead to life Zeus smote him with the thunderbolt and slew 
him at Delphi, where was his father’s sanctuary. Then Apollo, 
in anger at his son’s death and not being able to take vengeance 
upon Zeus, slew the Cyclopes who had forged the bolt which caused 
the death of Asclepius. At Leto’s intercession Apollo was spared. 
expulsion into Tartarus, but was condemned by Zeus to: spend a 
“oreat year” in servitude to a mortal. So he entered the service 
of Admetus, king of Pherae, and pastured his master’s flocks near 
Lake Boebeis. Being kindly treated by Admetus, he caused the 
latter’s herds to thrive and multiply (cf. Ale. 588 f.). He also 
aided the king to yoke together to his chariot a lion and a boar, 
in order to win Alcestis, whose father, Pelias, would grant her 
hand only to the suitor who should accomplish this feat. Admetus 
won his bride and brought her home amid rejoicing, but (he forgot 
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to sacrifice to Apollo’s sister, the cruel Artemis Bpiuo of Pherae; 
and, as a token of her wrath, he found a coil of snakes in his bridal 
chamber. Apollo interpreted to the king the will of the goddess ; 
she demanded the life of the bridegroom, and would spare it only 
on condition that the life of another be voluntarily offered as a 
substitute. Friends and kindred all refused to make the sacrifice; 
only the young wife would consent to give her life for that of her 
husband. But when the sacrifice had been consummated, Per- 
sephone (who is Artemis Boyd under another aspect) had mercy 
on her and sent her back to the upper world. Thus, or nearly 
thus, the author of the Hoeae (see esp. Apollodorus and Hyginus 
Wl. s.c.). Though both Apollodorus and Hyginus mention the in- 
terference of Heracles, the former speaks of it only as another 
form of the legend (ws 8 gor A€yovow, “HpaxdrAjs paxerapevos “Ardy - 
ef. the third schol. on Aristoph. Vesp. 1239). The date of the Hoeae 
is not exactly known, but probably is not far from the latter part of 
the seventh century B.c.; hence we may assume that as the time 
when the legend takes on a definite literary form. As we have seen, 
the poet assigns as the cause of Apollo’s Oyreia not the slaying of 
the Python but the killing of the Cyclopes; but whether he was 
the first who introduced this change into the story we cannot say. 
Another step in the development of the myth was taken by the 
tragic poet Phrynichus. Among his tragedies Suidas (s. v. pvvixos) 
mentions an ”Adxyoris, and one line of this play (fr. 2 Nauck) has 
been preserved to us by Hesychius (s. v. d0apBés): cGua 5° &ayBes 
yuodévytov (so Hermann; yuodénorov MS.) | redpea. If, as seems - 
highly probable, this refers to the struggle between Heracles and 
."*hanatos,* it is clear that Phrynichus, or the source from which he 
drew, introduced Heracles into the story and ascribed the restora- 
tion of Alcestis to his intervention. Robert (Thanatos p. 30) holds 
that this form of the myth is the older one, on the ground that “die 
Lésung eines Konflikts durch physische Kraft ist in aller Sagenent- 
wickelung dlter und urspriinglicher als die Verséhnung durch das 
Eingreifen ethischer Motive.” But, though this is undoubtedly true 
as a general principle, it is hardly a safe criterion in individual cases. 


) * Cf. Fahlenberg, De Hercule Tragico p. 87 and note 4. 
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We learn further from Servius (on Aen. IV. 694) that Phrynichus 
brought Thanatos (“ Orcus”’; some hold that Hades is meant) upon 
the stage, bearing a sword with which to cut off a lock of hair from 
the head of Alcestis ; a feature which was borrowed by Euripides. 
Aeschylus (Hum. 713 ff.) says (the Erinnyes are addressing Apollo) 
Todt edpacas Kat Pépyros év Sdpuous: | Moépas éreicas apOirous Oeivar 
Bporovs. . . . ot Tow wadatds Stavopas Katabicas | otve wrapyrarycas 
dpxaias Deas: cf. Hum. 171 f. rapa vouov Oeav Bpdrea pev tiwv, | madau- 
yeveis 5 Moipas POicas. As the schol. on Alc. 12 points out, this obvi- 
ously refers to the same incident as Alc. 11 ff. woudds Bépyros, ov Oaveiy 
éppvodpuyv, | Moipas doddoas «.7.A. That form of the legend accord- 
ing to which Apollo made the Moerae intoxicated and then obtained 
from them permission for Admetus to offer a substitute is therefore 
older than the Euripidean Alcestis, and probably goes back to the 
play of Phrynichus, if not farther (cf. Apollod. Bibl. I. 9, 15, 2). 

In the Aristophanic hypothesis to the Alcestis is the statement : 
map ovodeTépy (i.e. neither Aeschylus nor Sophocles) xetra: 7 pvOozoria. 
This is not quite correct : for, though Aeschylus seems not to have 
written on this subject, Plutarch (De defect. orac. c. 15 p. 417 F) 
has preserved a line of Sophocles in which Admetus says, otpos 
5° d\exrwp abrov Hye mpos pvAnv. As G. Hermann long ago pointed 
out, this looks like a passage from a satyric drama, and Aristoph- 
anes may have neglected to mention the play because it was of that 
character. What form of the legend Sophocles adopted we have no 
means of knowing. 

Pherecydes (doubtless the Lerian, who flourished about B.c. 450) 
seems to have related the myth, or a part of 1t, in his,"Ioropiau. 
He asserted that not the Cyclopes themselves, but their sons, were 
slain by Apollo (schol. on Alc. 1= Mueller F. H. G. fr. 76), doubt- 
less because the Cyclopes were commonly believed to be immortal. 
What other innovations he may have tried to introduce into the 
legend we do not know, but he seems to have followed Hesiod 
pretty closely (cf. the schol. on Pindar Pyth. III. 59=F. 1. G. 
fr. 8; Wilamowitz /.s.c¢. p. 62). 

The story of Admetus seems to have been very popular about 
this time : the famous skolion | 
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"Adpyrov Adyov & ‘ratpe pa8wv Tors dyafods Pidet, 
trav derav 9° daréxov, yvovds dtu SetArots Ayn xdpis 


was probably written by Praxilla of Sicyon, a contemporary of 
Pherecydes, though some attributed it to Alcaeus, others to Sappho 
(schol. on Aristoph. Vesp. 1240; Pausanias in Eustath. on JZ. II. 
711, p. 326, 36). This song is mentioned by Cratinus (fr. 236 
Kock) and twice by Aristophanes (Vesp. 1239, fr. 480 K.), and 
was so much in vogue that “Aduynrov pédAos passed into a proverb 
(Hesych. and Suidas s.v.; see also Hesych. s.v. “Adunrov Adyov, 
Athenaeus XV. p. 695 C). Even in antiquity its precise applica- 
tion seems to have been disputed (see Eustath. 2. s. c. and the schol. 
on the Vespae 1239). Aristophanes puts it into the mouth of the 
flatterer and parasite Theorus, and it probably reflects on the 
courage of Admetus; though some (schol. on the Vespae l.s. ¢.) 
took it as referring merely to the refuge which the Thessalian king, 
when driven into exile, was said to have taken with Theseus. 

This brings us to the time of Euripides. He seems to have 
followed the Hesiodic form of the myth, with those modifications 
which were shown in the Phrynichean play. It is not clear that 
he introduced any important change, except, possibly, that he makes 
Admetus king of all Thessaly (Ale. 590 ff.). Huripides seems, also, 
to have laid greater stress upon the hospitality of Admetus, as 
shown to Heracles in the midst of the mourning for Alcestis, than 
did the earlier poets; though whether he invented that part of the 
story which represents Heracles as entertained at that time in the 
house of the Thessalian monarch, we cannot say. Probably, how- 
ever, he borrowed this, too, from Phrynichus. 

Two poets of the Old (or early Middle) Comedy, Aasiemenss 
and Theopompus, each wrote an “Adunros (see the fourth hypoth. 
to Aristoph. Plutus, and Athenaeus XV. 690 A), but of the contents 
of these plays we know little or nothing. 

Better known is the "Adxyoris of the comic poet Antiphanes, 
from which two (perhaps three) fragments have been preserved. 
The first, of these (Athenaeus III. 122 D=fr. 29 K.), 
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> “N Q\ A yA 
El TO KaLvoupyelv pEepov 
y “A 
OUTS, EKElywsS, TOUTO yLyVooKOV OTL 
a Reo oS 4 5) \ > 
EV KaLvov €yxeipnua, Kav TOAMNpOV 7, 
TOAAGY TadaLwy EOTL XPNoOLMWTEpOY, 


looks like a piece of advice given by Admetus to Heracles (or by 
some one to Admetus) as to the way to recover Alcestis. 

Athenaeus says (XII. 553 C= fr. 30 K.): “Avridavns év "AAKyoribt 
€AaL@ Tiva Tore’ xpLouevov Tos wddas. Apparently Heracles had his 
feet anointed with oil to relieve them after the long journey down 
to Hades.* <A third fragment (Ath. II. 47 B= fr. 276 Kock) may 
belong to the same play: év voonpa rodr’ eye: | del yap d€vmreivds 
éort. B. @erradov Eyes | Kop.dH Tov avdpa. 

In accordance with the erotic taste of the time, the poet Rhianus 
(second half of the third century B.c.) ascribed (in his @eaoadtkd ?) 
the servitude of Apollo to his love for Admetus, whose servant he 
voluntarily became (schol. on Ale. 1). This form of the story was, 
as might be expected, popular with later writers. The Delphian 
periegete Anaxandrides, on the other hand, retained the older, 
Delphian version which represented Apollo as undergoing the 
. Oyreia. to atone for his slaying the Python (schol. on Ale, 1. s.c.). 

The Atthidographer Phanodemus (schol. on the Vespae l. s.¢.= 
I. H. G. fr. 9) related that Admetus, being driven out of Pherae, 
came with his wife Alcestis and his youngest son Hippasus to 
Theseus at Athens, and settled there. This addition to the legend 
may have been suggested by Alc. 954 f., which clearly implies that 
some of Admetus’ subjects were disaffected toward him. (For 
other minor features and variations of the legend, see Wentzel’s 
admirable article “‘ Admetos ” in Pauly’s Real-EHncyclopaedie ?.) 

Fulgentius (Hxpos. Serm. Ant. s.v. friguttire) gives what purports 
to be a quotation from an Alcestis of the Roman poet Ennius; but 
as no such play of Ennius is mentioned elsewhere, and Fulgentius 
is known to have forged many quotations, his statement is now 
generally disbelieved. , 


* That a form of the legend existed in which Heracles brought Alcestis up 
from Hades is shown by the works of art. See p. liiff. \ 
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The tragic poet L. Accius, however, wrote an Alcestis, of which 
one line — cum striderat retracta rursus inferis — has been preserved 
to us by Priscian (IX. p. 867 P., X. p. 893 P.). What version of 
the myth he followed is quite unknown (see Ribbeck, Roémische 
Tragodie p. 551; Frag. Scaen. Rom. Po. I. p. 148). 

We have also a fragment (Gellius XIX. 7,3; Nonius s.v. obesum ; 
Baehrens Po. Lat. Min. VI. p. 288) from an Alcestis of the poet 
Laevius, which, however, was probably not a play,* but a part of 
his Hrotopaegnia (see Weichert, De Laevio poeta pp. 55 ff. in his 
Poet. Lat. Reliqg.). The fragment runs (the text is somewhat un- 
certain): corpore pectoreque undique obeso ac | mente exsensa tardige- 
nuclo | senio obpressum. It may be a description of Pheres. 

It would appear from Lucian De Saltu 52 (cf. Juvenal Sat. VI. 
652) that under the empire the myth of Alcestis was often made 
the subject of mimetic performances. 

It is clear, both from this brief sketch and from the number and 
character of the allusions to the legend in classical writers, that 
it never occupied a commanding position in Greek mythology or 
literature, such a position, for instance, as was held by the story 
of the Atridae or of the house of Laius. The reason for this is 
twofold: the scene of the legend is in northern Greece, removed 
from the great centres of life and civilization, and the family in- 
volved is not one which played a very conspicuous part in the 
mythical history of the heroic age; and secondly, the conception 
of conjugal love and fidelity which the story reveals is so elevated 
that it could scarcely be appreciated by the great mass of the 
Greeks of classical times. But later, when the romantic element 
in the relation between the sexes began to appear more promi- 
nently, the myth came at once into vogue. The influence of Christi- 
anity was favorable rather than unfavorable to its popularity; it 
was often referred to by the fathers of the church, to whom the 
servitude of Apollo and the self-sacrifice of Alcestis offered conven- 
ient illustrations; and, in one way or another, it has exercised no 
slight influence upon modern literature.t 


* Meno zi (Rivista di filol. class. 185 pp. 191 ff.) holds that it was a tragedy. 
t See Ellinger, Alceste in der modernen Litteratur, Halle, 1885; Patin, Tra- 
giques Gre¢s,? Huripide vol. I. pp. 221 ff. 
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B. THe EuriprpEAN Puay. 


The Alcestis is the earliest of the plays which are known* to 
have been written by Euripides that has come down to us. Its 
date was long uncertain, for that part of the Aristophanic hypothe- 
sis which contained information as to this point had been lost. It 
was known, however, from internal evidence, such as the severity 
of the metrical treatment, the friendly mention of Sparta (1. 448 f.), 
and the fact that vv. 367-8 are parodied in the Acharnians (which 
appeared B.c. 425), that the play was an early one. In 1834 W. 
Dindorf published in his edition of the Alcestis a new fragment of 
the hypothesis, which he had found in the Vatican MS. (B). This 
fragment contained (in addition to other matter previously known) 
the following words: 75 dpapa émoinOy uf. edddxOn emi TAavxivov dpxov- 
Tos TOA. wparos (rporov MS.) jv Yooxdjs, Sevrepos (Sevrepov MS.) 
Kipiridns Kpjoocats “AAkpeww (dAxpaion. MS.) r@ dia Vodidos (drayw- 
dirw MS.) Tyrehy “AAKyjorids. 76 dé SpGya Kwopixwrépay exer THY KaTa- 
orpopyv. As we know from other sources (see Diodor. XII. 30, 
who gives the name as Glaucides; schol. on Aristoph. Achar. 67; 
Clinton, Fastt Hellen. II. p. 62-3), Glaucinus or Glaucines was 
archon in the second year of the 85th Olympiad; hence Dindorf 
substituted for the meaningless 76 A of the MS. (which is cer- 
tainly corrupt) dAvpmiddos wé erer devtépw (or B’). The fragment 
gives us the following facts: the play was the seventeenth in 
order of composition. As Earle has poimted out (p. 4f. of his 
edition),f this probably means that it belonged to the seven- 
teenth group of plays brought out by the poet. We know from 
the Vita that Euripides presented his first drama in 455; hence 
either £ is a mistake for iy, or (more probably) the poet let one 
year pass without exhibiting. The Alcestis was presented in the 
year of Glaucinus, i.e. 489-8, and hence must have been performed 
(if, as is probable, it appeared at the Greater Dionysia) in the 


* The Rhesus is, of course, disputed. | 
t Cf, however, Teuffel in the Rheinisches Museum 1866, p. dn. 
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spring of 438. It was the fourth member of a tetralogy (the other 
plays being the Cretan Women, the Alemeon in Psophis and the 
Telephus), thus occupying the place usually held by a satyric drama. 
Euripides gained only the second prize, Sophocles being first. 

The Alcestis, then, is the work of no prentice hand. It appeared 
when Euripides was in at least the forty-second year of his life 
(probably several years older; the statement of the Parian Marble 
that he was born in Ol. 72, 4 is much more likely to be right than 
the other version, which makes his birth occur in the year, and 
even on the day, of the battle of Salamis) and the eighteenth of 
his career as a dramatist. It belonged to the same tetralogy as 
two of his most famous plays,—the Alemeon in Psophis and the 
Telephus. Whatever imperfections the play may contain cannot, 
therefore, be ascribed to the poet’s youth or inexperience. The 
period at which the drama was presented was that when the great- 
ness of Athens was at its height, seven years before the outbreak 
of the Peloponnesian War and while the Parthenon was still in 
process of building. 

The Alcestis, like the first play of Euripides (the Peliades) and 
the Medea, has to do with the fortunes of the royal family of 
Toleus. As Wilamowitz has pointed out, during the earlier part of 
his dramatic career Euripides tried to please the Athenians by 
treating new subjects with which they were not already familiar. 
It may be suspected, also, that there was some strong tie which 
bound Euripides himself to northern Greece. We know that later 
in life he went to Macedonia to the court of Archelaus; and doubt- 
less some other attraction beside the liberality and literary taste 
of the king drew him thither. It is possible that he had kinsfolk 
in Thessaly or Macedonia. 

The question arises, in what relation did the Alcestis stand to 
the other three dramas of the tetralogy? Were the four plays 
connected in plot or by some other internal bond, or was the con- 
nection between them merely external? That they were not linked 
together in plot seems clear; their subjects are too different and 
the myths,of which they treat cover too wide a range for this to 
be possible. It has been suggested, however, by Bernhardy (art. 
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“ Kuripides”” in Ersch and Gruber’s Hncyel.) and G. A. Schoell 
(Tetral. d. Att. Theaters pp. 52-9) that the poet’s object in select- 
ing the subjects of these plays was to show different types of 
woman, the lascivious adulteress Aerope being opposed to the trust- 
ful and faithful Alphesiboea (or Arsinoe), and the masculine Cly- 
taemestra to the womanly Alcestis. Schoell notes, also, that in 
all four dramas the sanctity of the household hearth and the duties 
of hospitality are important elements. But, ingenious as this 
theory is, at best the verdict must be “not proven.” We do not 
know enough of the three lost tragedies to enable us to establish 
such a Connection. 

The contents of the Euripidean play are, in brief, as follows: 
vv. 1-76. Prologue. Apollo makes the introductory speech, in- 
forming the spectators of the situation. The day appointed for 
the death of Alcestis has arrived, and hence he must leave the 
palace of Admetus to avoid pollution (1-27). Thanatos enters: 
seeing Apollo before the door, he reproaches him in a short ana- 
paestic system. A dialogue between the two follows: Apollo entreats 
Thanatos to spare the queen’s life, but in vain, and leaves in anger. 
Thanatos enters the palace (28-76). 77-185. Parodos. The chorus 
enters, full of anxiety to find out whether Alcestis is still alive or 
not. Their opinions differ; but they know that her end is near; 
no one can save her now. that Asclepius is dead. 136-434. First 
Episode. An attendant comes out of the palace and is questioned 
by the coryphaeus. She relates the preparations made by Alcestis 
against her death, her prayers in behalf of her children, and: her 
farewell to her marriage-bed and her domestics. The servant tells 
also of the grief of Admetus, and the dying queen’s desire to see 
once more the light of the sun (141-212). A lyric dialogue between 
the two semi-choruses follows. They doubt whether there is still 
hope, but pray Zeus and Apollo for aid; express their sympathy 
for Admetus, and praise Alcestis as she is brought out of the palace 
(213-243). Aleestis says farewell to the sun and to her home. 
She believes that she sees Charon, who is impatient for her depart- 
ure, and that a spectre from the under-world is trying to drag her 
away. Admetus entreats her to stay with him (244-279), Alcestis 
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then makes a long and affecting speech, setting forth his obliga- 
tions to her and begging him to love and care for her children and 
not to marry again. In a long speech he promises to comply with 
her wishes, and she solemnly commits the children to his care. 
She then says farewell and expires (280-392). The child Eumelus 
sings a monody lamenting his mother’s death (393-415). The 
chorus comforts Admetus, who gives orders as to the mourning 
for his wife (416-434). 435-475. First Stasimon. The chorus 
lauds Alcestis for her devotion and prophesies that her name will 
live in song, expresses the wish that it could bring her back to 
life, and contrasts her conduct with that of the king’s parents. 
476-567. Second Episode. Heracles, on his way to Thrace to 
bring the horses of Diomedes, comes to Pherae. He explains the 
object of his journey and receives information from the coryphaeus 
as to the dangerous nature of the undertaking (476-506). Admetus, 
clad in the garb of mourning, comes out of the palace. Heracles 
questions him as to the reason for his attire, but he evades the 
question, presses the visitor to remain and gives orders for his 
entertainment. The chorus remonstrate, but Admetus persists 
(507-567). 568-605. Second Stasimon. The chorus recall the 
time when Apollo served the king, and the manner in which the 
god charmed the wild beasts with his music. They then extol 
the wealth and power of the king, and express their confidence 
that his hospitality will be rewarded. 606-961. Third Episode. 
Pheres enters and tries to condole with Admetus, but is indig- 
nantly rejected. An angry dialogue between father and son fol- 
lows, and Pheres departs in wrath. Admetus renounces him. The 
king and chorus pass out to the burial (606-746). A servant comes 
out of the palace and complains of the greediness of Heracles and 
his lack of regard for the proprieties of the occasion. Heracles 
follows him and gives him a serio-comic lecture on the duties of a 
servant to his master’s guests and the true philosophy of life; but 
soon discovers the truth and goes off to the tomb to rescue Alcestis 
(747-860). Admetus and the chorus return (émirdpodos), and Ad- 
metus laments his loss while the chorus sympathize with him and 
try to comfort him (861-934). Admetus then paints the wretched- 
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ness of his situation in a short speech in trimeters (935-961). 
962-1005. Third Stasimon. The chorus sing the power of Neces- 
sity, and predicts the honours which await Alcestis as heroine. 
1006-end. Exodus. Heracles enters, leading a veiled woman, 
whom, he says, he has won as a prize in certain games in which he 
has contested. He asks Admetus to take charge of her until his 
return from Thrace. The king at first refuses; but at last yields, 
though very reluctantly and after a long dialogue. Heracles then 
unveils her, and Admetus recognizes his wife. He inquires how 
she was rescued, and Heracles tells him. Admetus thanks his 
benefactor, and presses him to remain; but Heracles is in haste and 
cannot stay. The king then orders a general thanksgiving. The 
chorus march out to the closing anapaests. 

Such, in brief, is the action of the play. This brings us to that 
most perplexed and difficult question: is the Alcestis a tragedy, 
and if not, what is it? On this subject volumes (I had almost 
said libraries) have been written, and the question is still far from 
being settled. It seems to have been disputed even in ancient 
times. We read in the last paragraph of the hypothesis: ro de 
Opava éore carvpixwtepoy Gre eis xapav Kat HOovyv Kataorpéepe {Katy éx- 
BadrXderat ws avoikera THS TpaytKHs ToLnTEws 6 Te Opéorys kat 4 “AAKyoTis, 
ws €K cupopas piv dpxdpeva, eis eddatpoviay (St) Kal yapav Anfavra, (a) 
éort waAAov Kwpwoias éxdsueva: and on the other hand in the treatise 
Tept kwuwoditas published by Duebner (see his ed. of the scholia to 
Aristophanes p. xix.) from the Codex Parisinus 2677 we read: 
TarupiKns d€ ov Td dd wévOous cis yapas aravTay, ws 6 Eipiridov ‘Opéearys 
kat "AXxnoris kat 7 SomoxAdous "HAéxrpa, éx pepous, worep tives aciv, 
GN’ auryy Kal yapievra Kal Ovpedixov exer yéAwra x.7.A. Aristophanes 
of Byzantium seems to have contented himself with the cautious 
remark: +76 8 dpaua Kopixwrépay exer THv xatactpopyy (the last 
clause of the Vatican fragment), which was amplified by later 
grammarians (see Trendelenburg, Gramm. Graec. d. art. trag. jud. 
reliq. p. 36 f.). He makes a similar observation in the hypothesis 
to the Orestes. 

The modern literature of the subject is, as I have said, very 
large. The best survey of it is to be found in the very sane and 
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careful essay by G. Bissinger, “ Ueber die Dichtungsgattung uw. d. 
Grundgedanken d. Alcestis d. Huripides (Erlangen 1869-71), to 
which I am indebted for many points. 

The theories which have been advanced respecting the nature of 
the Alcestis may be divided into seven classes : — 

I. Many authorities regard the play as a tragedy in the strict 
sense. So Sponheim, Buhl, Wieland, Firnhaber, Preller, G. Her- 
mann, Goethe, Kolanowski, Wilken, Sittl, Cucuel, etc. (For refer- 
ences see list at the end of this section.) Steinberger regards the 
drama as a “distorted tragedy ” (verzerrtes Trauerspiel), the poet 
having at first intended to write a comic play, but having found 
the subject unsuitable for that purpose. 

II. Few writers, if any, have openly expressed the view that 
the Alcestis is a comedy. The Frenchman Brumoy, however, seems 
to have held nearly this opinion, and (as Bissinger points out) 
Kochly’s view (see below) involves nearly this conception of the 
play. Schone believes that the Alcestis is a parody on the play of 
Phrynichus. 

III. Others have held that the <Alcestis is a satyr-drama. ~So 
Hedelin, d’Aubignac, Danina, Lessing, Glum, Hartung, Klein. 

IV. Others, still, have seen in the play a tragi-comedy (or hilaro- 
tragoedia) with an intentional admixture of tragic and comic ele- 
ments. So O. Mueller, Buchholz, Duentzer. 

V. Others believe the Alcestis to be neither a tragedy nor a 
comedy nor a mere combination of the two, but rather what the 
Germans call a “ Schauspiel,” a “play ” in the modern sense, with 
varying moods and situations, not falling wholly within the limits 
either of comedy or tragedy. So Eichstédt, Wagner, Rauchen- 
stein, Ritter. 

VI. Others still, while holding that Euripides was endeavoring, 
by producing the Alcestis, to strike out a new path in the drama, 
do not attempt to classify the play under any one of these heads. 
So Kéchly, whose view is so peculiar that I quote him more at 
length: “An die Stelle der Satyrn und Silene setzte er aus dem 
eigenen Kreise des gewohnlichen Alltagslebens die fadesten Perso- 
nen, mit denen er einen tragischen Charakter umgab, in Berithrung 
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und Wechselwirkung brachte. Das Wesentliche dieser neuen Gat- 
tung nun wurde der Conflict eines tragischen Charakters mit der 
Philisterwelt der Gegenwart, der Gegensatz einer idealen Weltan- 
schauung zu der kahlen, niichternen Prosa des wirklichen Lebens.” 
The humor of the piece lies in the fact that in this conflict the 
idealist is saved by the materialist, the tragic heroine by the 
“ Philistine.” Bernhardy expresses a similar view, and so Jéhring. 

VIL. Lastly, Mr. Verrall holds that the play is what the Ger- 
mans would call a “ Tendenz-Schrift,” a covert attack on the popu- 
lar religion, bearing one meaning to the multitude and another to 
the “advanced thinkers” of the day. 

The theory that the Alcestis 1s a comedy does not, I think, require 
any extended refutation. Neither the subject of the play, nor its 
arrangement, nor the position which it occupied in a tetralogy is 
consistent with the Greek conception of a comedy. Whatever we 
may pronounce the play to be, the mnegle element in it clearly pre- 
ponderates over the comic. 

Nor is it easy to believe that the Alcestis was a satyric drama. 
True, it occupied the place of one; but the characteristic features 
of the satyric drama, the chorus of satyrs, the rude jests and unre- 
strained merriment, are conspicuously absent. The Alcestis differs 
less widely from the Agamemnon than from the Cyclops. 

It is clear, however, that the drama is not an ordinary tragedy. 
The fact that it held the place usually occupied by a satyr-play is 
proof positive of this; and the comic tinge of certain portions of it, 
though slight, is unmistakable. In what, then, does the difference 
consist ? Not in the fortunate ending ; for this criterion, if strictly 
applied, would exclude many plays the tragic nature of which has 
never been questioned. ‘True, Aristotle preferred that,in a tragedy 
the change of fortune should be ftom prosperity to adversity 
(Poet. 1453 b 12); but he also knew and recognized as tragedies 
plays in which the change was in the opposite direction (1453 a 25, 
1455 b 29). Nor yet does it lie in the nature of the characters 
who appear in the play. True, the Alcestis is a drama of domestic 
life, and the personages who take part in it are very much like 
ordinary men and women; but who could be more ordinary (I had 
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almost said vulgar) than the characters who rail and wrangle 
through so many lines of the Andromache or the Orestes? Nor 
does the difference consist wholly in the more subdued nature of 
the action. It is true that the characters move in a calmer atmo- 
sphere than in many of the Euripidean plays; but surely the spec- 
tacle of a young and lovely woman snatched away in her prime by 
a merciless and irresistible power is sufficient to excite both terror 
and pity. | 

It has seemed, and still seems, to the present writer that, after 
all, the main difference between the Alcestis and an ordinary tragedy 
is in the comic element which appears in the play; and even this 
difference is one of degree rather than of kind. It has often been 
noted that occasional comic touches are found even in Aeschylean 
and Sophoclean tragedies, (e.g. the nurse’s speech in Choeph. 715 ff., 
esp. 1. 735 f.); and they are much more frequent in Euripides. 
What is more natural, then, than for the poet, having to provide a 
substitute for a satyric drama, to offer a tragedy in which these 
occasional comic features have been slightly intensified? I say 
slightly; for the comic element in the Alcestis is in reality much 
less prominent than some have claimed. 

Wherein does this comic element appear? Some have thought 
that it may be traced in the scene between Apollo and Thanatos 
(vv. 28-76). That there may be a slight touch of humor here I 
will not deny; but, taken as a whole, the scene is merely an angry 
dialogue of the kind so common in Greek tragedies. Almost the 
same may be said of the scene between Pheres and Admetus, which 
is simply an dy#v of the kind so dear to. Athenian audiences. 
Neither contains anything which is inconsistent with the idea of a 
tragedy; and the Apollo-Thanatos scene cannot weigh very heavily 
in any case, as it lies under grave suspicion (see below). Nor is 
the comic element prominent in the closing scene (1006 ff.). Some 
have thought that the long hesitation and timid consent of Admetus 
to receive the woman were intended to amuse the audience. They 
have, I think, missed to a large extent the real purport of this 
scene. Why does Heracles tantalize Admetus with a feigned tale 
and ua him to receive a (supposed) stranger woman into his 
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house, instead of restoring Alcestis to him at once? Partly, no 
doubt, to test his faithfulness to his wife’s memory; partly, too, 
because Euripides wished by the suspense to heighten the interest 
of the spectators; but there is a stronger reason. The poet’s atti- 
tude toward the conduct of Admetus (and this it is the great merit 
of Mr. Verrall to have pointed out) is by no means one of unmixed 
praise. The first words which Heracles speaks on his return are 
words of censure (1008 f.). Admetus has deceived him, though with 
kindly intent; has evaded his questions and dealt in language of 
double meaning. The king is now requited in full measure for this 
deception. Every evasion, every double-entendre is repaid to him 
with interest. Not until he has atoned for his deceit is Alcestis 
restored to him. In this scene, then, there is nothing inconsistent 
with the conception of a tragedy. There remains the scene between 
Heracles and the servant. This is undeniably tinged with comic 
humor. The poet lets us see for an instant the gluttonous, riotous 
Heracles of the popular conception; though even here, when we 
consider in what light the hero was represented in the comedy of 
the day, we see that Euripides has confined himself within rela- 
tively narrow bounds. In this scene, then, the difference between 
the Alcestis and an ordinary tragedy mainly lies. 

Did this comic element belong to the original plan of the play? 
At the close of “Balaustion’s Adventure” Robert Broyning has 
sketched a plot which in his judgment (and surely he was no mean 
judge) would have been preferable to that of the Euripidean -Al- 
cestis. Curiously enough this plot follows very nearly the story 
as (according to Wilamowitz) it was told in the Hesiodic Hoeae. 
Why should Euripides, when he had this form of the myth Renny 
to his hand, have preferred the Phrynichean version ? . 

The late Prof. F. D. Allen long entertained doubts as to the authien: 
ticity of the Apollo-Thanatos scene in the prologue. He kindly per- 
mitted me to use the following brief abstract of his arguments : — 

“1. If Thanatos goes into the house (at 76), how and when does 
he leave it? He is next heard of at the tomb (845, 1140 ff.). Does 
he depart by a postern gate, or does he become all at once invisible 
to the spectators ? | 
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2. After the announcement of Thanatos at 74 ff. (cf. 47, 48), it 
is strange that Alcestis dies quietly on the stage, in the absence of 
Thanatos, then is carried into the house, and presently carried out 
again and actually buried. (In 253 ff. she does indeed see ’Atdas 
and Charon, but this is, of course, only in her mind’s eye.) 

3. Alcestis is in the déath-throe (20) before the arrival of 
Thanatos. 

4. Altogether there is confusion between two notions. (a) In 
the Thanatos scene the notion is that Thanatos comes to despatch 
Alcestis in person, goes into the house for the purpose, and is to 
carry her off bodily to Hades (47, 49, 73, etc.). () In the rest of 
the play, the notion is that Alcestis dies quietly in the ordinary 
way, is buried, and that then Thanatos comes to the tomb to fetch 
her, and is overcome by Heracles, who is awaiting him in ambush 
(1142). . 

5. If Apollo knows that Alcestis is to be released by Heracles 
(64-69), why his distress in the earlier part of the prologue, and 
his effort to dissuade Thanatos from his purpose ? | 

6. A notion runs through the Thanatos scene (82, 34 [at], 43, 45) 
that Admetus’ death-day is already past, a separate death-day being 
set for Alcestis (the present day). But the conception of the play 
itself (12 ff., 523 f., especially 694-700) is that Alcestis dies on 
Admetus’ appointed day.” 

These are certainly weighty reasons, and show, I think, conclu- 
sively that the Thanatos scene is an insertion. Whether it was 
put into the text long after the time of Euripides or not is hard to 
say. The cruces and ineptitudes which occur in it favor this view. 
Another possibility that has presented itself to me is: that Euripi- 
des may have originally intended to make of the Alcestis a pure 
tragedy of the ordinary type, perhaps taking as its groundwork 
that form of the myth found in the Hoeae. Then, finding that he 
had no satyric play on hand to complete a tetralogy, he may have 
taken the unfinished drama and worked it over, using the other 
form of the legend, which was better adapted to a comic treatment. 
If this view be correct, vv. 24-76, 476-605, 747-860, 1006-end 
will be dater additions by the poet, which did not belong to the 
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original plan of the play. Except in these portions there is no 
allusion whatever to Heracles. When we remember that Euripides 
is believed to have written over ninety plays and that he seems to 
have exhibited in at least seventeen of the first eighteen years of 
his dramatic career, we cannot wonder if he was forced to resort 
to such an expedient. The defects and incongruities which have 
so often been noted in the play could be easily explained on this 
hypothesis ; and Professor Allen’s arguments against the authen- 
ticity of the prologue would not lose their force, but simply point 
in a new direction. I make this merely as a suggestion; a demon- 
stration of the theory from our present data Sone be difficult, 
perhaps impossible. 

Be this as it may, I believe the Alcestis to be a tragedy, with 
only so much of the comic element as was absolutely necessary in 
a play which was to replace a satyric drama. The ancient writers, 
though they speak of it as ocarvpixwrepov or aS having a kwpiKwré- 
pav karactpodyy, regularly call it a dpaya or a tragedy, not a comedy, 
a satyr-play or a hilaro-tragoedia. By their judgment we must 
abide. | 

This subject must not be dismissed without a few words as to 
the theory lately propounded by Dr. Verrall. Ingenious and in- 
structive as his essay is, the present writer, for one, must wholly 
dissent from his main position; and this for the following | reasons. 

(1) Euripides (especially during the earlier part of his career) 
was a poet first and foremost, and only secondarily a moral \teacher. 
It is not probable that he would have sacrificed a fine play P order 
to covertly disseminate his opinions. 

(2) No ancient writer, so far as I know, gives us even a hint of 
the secret meaning which Dr. Verrall has discovered in the lcestis. 
Not even that most keen-eyed and merciless of critics, Aristophanes, 
betrays a suspicion of it. If Euripides really was concealing a 
rationalistic doctrine under the garb of a drama, he hid it “not 
wisely but too well,” so that for more than two thousand years no 
one was able to penetrate the flisguise. 

(3) It appears to me that, from the Greek point of view,\Dr. Ver- 
rall has unduly depreciated the characters both of Adm ‘tus and 
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Heracles. That the former cuts a contemptible figure it would be 
vain to deny; but we must not forget that (in spite of some brilliant 
exceptions) the Greek sense of personal honor and personal respon- 
sibility was less keen than that of modern people. What person 
ever reads the story of the typical Greek hero, Odysseus, without 
partly despising the “man of many wiles”? Macaulay has pointed 
out that an Italian audience of Machiavelli’s day would have felt 
more sympathy for Iago than for Othello. I will not say that an 
Athenian audience of the time of Euripides would have been in full 
sympathy with Admetus; but it would certainly have felt much 
less repugnance for him than modern readers of the play necessarily 
feel. There is force, also, in the hackneyed argument that in the 
eyes of the Greeks a king was of more importance than any woman, 
even though she were a queen. — Heracles, too, has suffered at 
Dr. Verrall’s hands. The rescuer of Alcestis is no mere “athlete- 
adventurer”*: the true idea of him is as far from Dr. Verrall’s 
materialized notion on the one hand as it is from Browning’s ideal- 
ized conception on the other. The complaints of the domestic 
(v. 747 f.), like the grumblings of discontented servants in every 
age of the world, should not be taken too literally. Heracles is 
slightly flushed with wine,f it is true; but the clearness and coher- 
ence of his speech show that he is not by any means intoxicated. 
The philosophy which it expresses is not a very lofty one; but 
such as it is, it is set forth consistently enough. The reason why 
Heracles pretends to bring a stranger woman and quarter her upon 
Admetus (a piece of seeming discourtesy of which Dr. Verrall 
makes a, great deal) has been already stated. Deceit must be repaid 
with degeit; the punishment, though a kindly one, is none the less 
a punishment In short, I believe that instead of lowering the 
popular conception of Admetus and Heracles, Euripides has dis- 
tinctly raised it. | 


* Note the extreme brevity and modesty of his replies in ll. 1140 ff., without 
a particle of self-praise or braggadocio. 

+ ‘* Non} ebrius est, sed paulum incaluit vino,’’ as Hermann rightly observes ; 
but Dr. Vjerrall repeatedly (pp. 8, 26) says or implies that Heracles ‘‘ got very 
drunk.”? 
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(4) The strongest point of Dr. Verrall’s argument, and one to 
which he was the first to call attention, is “the haste and precipi- 
tancy, irregular and indecent in any case, and in this particular 
ease nothing less than outrageous, with which the corpse of the 
noble heroine is conveyed to the grave” (p.44). This is a real and 
serious difficulty. Dr. Verrall has, I think, somewhat overstated 
the amount of repugnance which a Greek would feel toward the 
hasty burial of a corpse.* Still, it must be admitted that such a 
proceeding was contrary both to Attic law and Attic custom. In 
our play something had, no.doubt, to be conceded to dramatic con- 
venience, in order to bring the action within a comparatively short 
space of time. But this is clearly not a sufficient reason for so 
marked a violation of Greek usage. As Dr. Verrall says (p. 45), 
‘it would have been perfectly easy to present a story like that of 
Alcestis, a story of death and revival, without introducing any 
funeral at all,t and so that a day or a few hours should naturally 
cover events from first to last.”” Moreover, the poet has emphasized 
the haste of the burial in the most striking way. The chorus actu- 
ally speak of the funeral before they know that Alcestis is dead 
(v. 96). “Scarce a minute (says Dr. Verrall, p. 48) has passed 
since her last ‘ Farewell!’ was spoken, the wail of her frightened 
child has scarcely sunk into sobbing, and the friend who stands by 
has barely proffered his first word of condolence, when Admetus 

. Tuns on, as it were in one sentence, to invite the immediate 
assistance of his visitors in conveying ‘this corpse’ to the cemetery.” 

But is there no reason for all this? The circumstances are most 
exceptional; the Moerae have been cheated of their destine@l victim 
by a disgraceful trick, and there is every reason to believe that the 
payment of the debt will be enforced with the utmost rigour. The 

* Cf. Eustathius on Il. VIII. 410 (p. 688, 7): vexpot welduyya per 7 atecl cap 

. phypa 58 7d ph raxd Odrrecbar. The sooner the burial took place, the 
sooner the soul would pass through the ‘ gates of Hades.”’ 

+ But if, as I believe, the Alcestis was worked over by the author and the 
plot changed, the funeral certainly belonged to the original plan of the drama 
(according to which Alcestis probably died, was buried, went down to Hades 


and was sent back by Persephone, as in the Hoeae), and hence could)not be cut 
out without destroying too much of the whole framework of the play’. 
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appointed day has come, and the substitute is ready; the offering 
must be promptly made, and the chthonian powers receive their 
yépas. If there is one moment’s delay beyond the time which has 
been set, all will be lost. But the payment is not complete, and Ad- 
metus is not safe, until the funeral with its attendant offerings has 
taken place; hence Alcestis must be buried on the very day of her 
death. The preparations made by the queen before her decease 
(158 f.), the promptness with which the chorus appear at the pal- 
ace on the appointed day, the arrangements which are made for the 
funeral immediately after Alcestis dies, all point in this direction ; 
and surely the proclamation of Admetus to all the Thessalians 
(425 ff.) does not look as though the proceedings were “clandestine” 
(Dr. Verrall, p. 56)! 

I append a partial list of the essays and articles dealing with the 
nature of the Alcestis. For the older literature, see the essays of 
Buchholz and Bissinger, mentioned below. I include only works 
that have appeared in this century. Much additional matter may be 
found in the different editions of the play, the histories of Greek 
literature (esp. Bernhardy,* vol. III. pp. 458 ff.), and special works 
_on Euripides (see esp. Hartung, Euripides restitutus I. pp. 229 ff.). 

Glum, De Euripidis Alcestide commentatio. Berlin, 1836. 

Firnhaber, review of Glum in Zeitschr. f. Alterthumswiss. 1837. 
pp. 411-421 (esp. 414 ff.). 

Duentzer, De Huripidis Alcestide, N. Jahrb. f. Philol. Suppl.-Bd. 
V. (1839) pp. 192 ff. 

Koechly, Die Alcestis des Euripides, Literarhistor. Taschenbuch 
von Prutz. 1847. pp. 359-390. 

Rauchenstein, Die Alcestis des Euripides als besondere Gattung 
des griechischen Dramas. Aarau, 1847. 

Bendixen, De Alcestide Huripidis commentatio. Altona, 1851. 

Buchholz, Commentatio de Alcestide Euripidea. Osnabriick, 1864. 

Kolanowski, De natura atque indole fabulae Eurip. quae Alcestis 
inscribitur. Ostrowo, 1868. 

Bissinger, Ueber die Dichtungsgattung u. d. Grundgedanken d. 
Alcestis. , Erlangen. Th. I. 1869, Th. IL. 1871. (This is by far 


: | 
the best treatise on this subject.) 
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Ritter, De Huripidis Alcestide. Jena, 1875. 

Wilken, De Alcestide Euripidea. Berlin, 1876. 

Humphreys, The fourth Play in the Tetralogy, Am. Jour. Philol. 
I. (1880) pp. 191 ff. 

Cucuel, Phérés, Adméte et Hercule dans l Alceste, Revue de Phitol. 
1887. pp. 17 ff. 

Steinberger, Goethe u.d. Alkestisfrage, Blatter f. d. Bayer. Gymn.- 
Wesen XXV. (1889) pp. 24 ff. 

Johring, Ist die Alkestis des Huripides eine Tragoedie: ? Feldkirch, 
1894. 

Schoene, Ueber die Alkestis des Euripides. Kiel, 1895. 

Verrall, Huripides the Rationalist. Cambridge, 1895. (The Al- 
cestis is treated in pp. 1-128 of the book.) 

The short article by Bremi (in the Allgemeine Schulzeitung, 1829 
no. 48, pp. 393-7), and the dissertation of Bendixen and article of 
Koechly mentioned above I have been unable to consult at first 
hand. 


C. Tar Criticat BAsis FoR THE TExT. 


The Manuscripts, Scholia, Editions, ete. 


As every scholar knows, the MSS. of Euripides are compara- 
tively late and poor. Fortunately, however, the Alcesti¢ was a 
favorite drama in post-classical times, and was included in the 
Byzantine edition of ten* selected plays (the Hecuba, \ Orestes, 
Phoenissae, Hippolytus, Medea, Alcestis, Andromache, Rhesus, Troa- 
des and Bacchae; see Wilamowitz, Herakles pp. 195 ff.) as (well.as 
in the larger one of nineteen plays. Hence we have the adwantage 
of two f recensions of the play, each of which acts as a cheek upon 
the other. I have followed Prinz in designating the MSS. ; \for his 
nomenclature, though not entirely satisfactory, is more, | widely 


* On the question as to whether there were nine (so Kirchhoff) gr ten see 
Wilamowitz, Analecta p. 51, Herakles I. p. 207 and note. 

t I ought strictly to say three; for acd probably represent a recension dif- 
fering somewhat from B, though much less widely than from Z P.; But the 
exact relation of a to c d is not yet known. 
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used than any other. To introduce a new nomenclature would be 
almost a crime. 

Unfortunately for us, the best of the Euripidean MSS., the Mar- 
cianus 471, does not contain the Alcestis. It formerly did include 
. the play; but the part which contained it had been torn out of the 
codex even before the latter was brought to Italy (Wilamowitz, 
Herakles I. p. 206 note). ~ The text of the Alcestis rests mainly 
upon four MSS. These are: — 

(1) The codex Vaticanus 909 (B Prinz =B Kirchhoff= V_ Din- 
dorf and Wilamowitz= A Schwartz= Rom. A Elmsley). This is 
a paper (bombycine) MS. of the twelfth (Kirchhoff) or thirteenth 
(Prinz) century, containing the Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenissae, Medea, 
- Hippolytus, Alcestis, Andromache, Troades and Rhesus, with scholia 
and glosses. It has been corrected in many places by the first 
hand (marked 5’ by Prinz); and many corrections and variant 
readings were added by later hands (marked 0 by Prinz). Kirch- 
hoff ranked this MS. next to the Marcianus. Later critics have, 
for the most part, held it in somewhat lower esteem (see esp. 
Wilamowitz, Herakles p. 206). The extreme carelessness with 
which it is written greatly diminishes its value, and it is some- 
times hard to tell whether its readings are mere blunders of the 
copyist or really represent what stood in its source. Still, for 
the Aleastis I should be inclined to rank it higher than any other 
single MS., though when it stands alone it is inferior to L and P 
conjoined. 

(2) The codex Parisinus 2713 (a Prinz =a Kirchhoff = (Par.) B 
Wilamowitz, Schwartz and the older edd.). This is a fine vellum 
MS. of |the thirteenth century, written in an elegant hand and con- 
taining jthe Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenissae, Hippolytus, Medea, Alcestis 
and Afaromache with glosses and very copious scholia, mostly 
written! by the first hand. Beside the first hand (a Prinz), a sec- 
ond hand (a? Prinz) and several later ones (a° Prinz) have corrected 
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maker of the recension which he followed) was a man of some 
learning and prone to arbitrary emendation. Good examples of 
his conjectures are 289 (where by leaving out dp’ and retaining 
the gloss or interpolation éyé he has contrived to make a tolerable 
trimeter), 329 éuod yuvy for éuy yur) (to avoid the rhyme), 426 6éAw 
for A€yw, 434 dAiav, 531 yvvorxds 8° (6° inserted to remove asynde- 
ton), 794 (ota wey given to the servant), 811 @vpatos for oixeios 
(the most successful of his emendations, ppough I do not believe 
that Humpides wrote Ovpaios), 837 yxy 7 (from Orestes 466) for 
kai yelp, 1038 aOdAtovs for d0dAiov (not a bad emendation), 1048 oup.po- 
pats for ovpdopd, 1085 o° voy (an impossible elision to avoid the 
extra syllable), 1111 cots for r#v. On the other hand, in minutiae 
this codex is often in the right against the other MSS., as the 
ereater care or scholarship of the scribe has preserved him from 
many errors. In particular, Z a together are very often right in 
small points (such as accent, the use of v movable, etc.). In gen- 
eral, however, a agrees so closely with B in our play that editors 
are fully justified in speaking of them as belonging to one “family.” 
a shows occasional signs of contamination with a MS. of the other 
class, e.g. 259 dye po dye tis aye pe tus, 1045 pa) pe pupynons. It 
has preserved one excellent reading, 1140 xvpiw, which, powever, 
was also known to the scholiast. 

(Codices Florent. 31, 10 (¢ Prinz, ¢ Kirchhoff) and 31, 15 a Prinz, 
d Kirchhoff) agree very closely with a. They deserve, however, a 
new examination, especially d, which (as Professor von Ww ilamo- 
witz, who has kindly communicated to me a number of readings 
from it, assures me) is not without importance for the ae I 
much regret that I have been unable to collate it.) | 

(3) The codex Laurentianus (or Florentinus) 32,2 (Z Piinz=B 
Kirchhoff =C Dindorf, Wilamowitz=Fl., Flor. (2) or Jaurenti- 
anus older edd.). This is a paper (chartaceus) MS. of the fourteenth 
century, written by several hands. It contains (beside six plays 
of Sophocles, three of Aeschylus and the Works and Days of 
Hesiod) eighteen of the Euripidean plays, the Zroades and part 
of the Bacchae being wanting. The text has been corrected by the 
first hand, or rather hands (L' Prinz), and then many corrections 
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and alterations have been made by a later hand (¢ Prinz). For 
a more minute description, see Wilamowitz, Analecta Huripidea 
pp. 4 ff. 

(4) By the side of LZ stands the codex Palatinus 287 (P Prinz = 
C Kirchhoff = P Dindorf, Wilamowitz = P, Pal., Palat. or Rom. C 
older edd.). This codex (now in the Vatican) is a vellum MS. of 
the fourteenth century. It contains the Antigone, Oedipus Col., 
Trachiniae and Philoctetes of Sophocles, the Andromache, Medea, 
Supplices, Rhesus, Ion, Iph. Taur., Iph. Aul., the spurious prologue 
to the Danae, the Hippolytus, Alcestis, Troades, Bacchae, Cyclops, 
Heraclidae as far as 1.1002, and the Prometheus, Septem and Persae 
of Aeschylus. The rest of the Heraclidae, the Helena, Heracles, 
Electra, Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenissae, and the Ajax, Electra and 
Oedipus Rex of Sophocles (with the hypothesis and list of charac- 
ters of the Antigone) once formed part of this codex, but were torn 
off not long after the year 1400, and are now preserved as a separ- 
ate MS., the Laurentianus 172 (G@ Prinz =T Wilamowitz). That 
P and T belong together was first pointed out by Robert (Hermes 
XIII. pp. 133 ff). P has been corrected by the first hand (P' Prinz) 
and by a later hand or hands (p Prinz). 

The exact relation in which P stands to Z and their comparative 
value have been, and still are, matters of high dispute. In his 
Analectd Euripidea (pp. 3 ff.) Wilamowitz expressed the belief that 
both MSS. were copied from a lost codex which was written in 
minuscule letters not earlier than the twelfth century. This lost 
MS. he designated by From this Z was copied near the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, and P toward the end of the same 
century; Prinz held substantially the same view, and indicated 
the lost archetype of Z and P by the letter S. Wilamowitz, how- 
ever, has now changed his opinion, and holds (Herakles! I. pp. 208 ff.) 
that in \P the nine dramas which are without scholia were copied 
from thé same MS. as was L (though much more carelessly) ; while 
in the other plays the scribe of P has constituted a text of his own, 
partly from the MS. which he had used for the nine dramas, partly 
from ap unimportant manuscript akin to Ba. He adds: “das 
mischungsverhaéltnis ist verschieden; in den drei ersten stiicken 
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und Andromache folgt er mehr dem vulgaren, in Rhesos und Al- 
kestis stimmt er mehr zu C (ie. LZ): es leuchtet ein, dass P fur 
diese dramen ganz wertlos ist; es sei denn, er hilft einmal eine 
iiberschmierte lesart von C erkennen.” Prof. Vitelli, on the 
other hand (see the pref. to van Herwerden’s Helena p. vii.), has 
long maintained that Laurent. 172 (and consequently P) is a copy 
of a copy of L. Though I hesitate to express an opinion contrary 
to such high authority, as regards the Alcestis at least I cannot 
agree either with Vitelli or with the later view of Wilamowitz. 
Much more probable to me seems the view of Bruhn, that in the 
Alcestis L and P go back to a common source, but the scribe of Z, — 
being a man of considerable learning, has allowed himself changes - 
and interpolations, while the more ignorant but more faithful copy- 
_ ist of P adhered more closely to his original (Lucubrationes Kuri 
pideae p. 255 f.). 

I do not, however, believe that Z and P were derived directly 
from the same MS. The number of different readings which they 
contain (about 160 in the Alcestis alone, if I may trust a very care- 
fully made list of mine) is much too great for this to be possible. 
Many of these differences, to be sure, are slight (matters of accent, 
- etc.), but still the sum total is considerable. Space will not allow 
me to give a complete list, but the following are the variants for 
the first 300 lines : — 


t 


v. 22 kixy L, Kixn P. | 
26 cupperpus L, lala apd P. | 
27 apap L, jyap P. | 
28 ff. dav. pref. L, xP P (so too 43, 45 ff., but 39, 72 Oa). 
31 isin L, is not in P. : 
33 SiaxwrAtoa L, duaxwrAdoa P. 
40 aie L, ae P, 

45 karo L, Kata P. 

46 pera L, pera P. 

AT veprépwv L, veptépay P. ; 
5T riOys L, TiWeis P. 


58 4 L, | 4 P. 
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58 


59 
73 
74 
80 
82 
88 
91 
94 
103 
105 
106 
107 
108 


118° 


120 
129 
136 
140 
141 
145 


148 


151 
152 
157 
173 
184 
188 
197 
198 
198 
211 


We 
awa** 


AéAnOas L, 
wvowrT L, 

48° L, 
katdapsopo L, 
elzrou L, 
Actooe L, 

yoov L, 

7ILLX: pref. L, 
vexus 40n L, 
veoAaia L, 

jpop L, 

XOp. pref. L, 
xen L, 

ycx. not in L, 
ad** nos L, 
exo ‘mi L, 
awAnktpov L, 
émados L, 
Bovroipe?” av L, 
Bréroa L, 


malo. L, 
a noty L, 


mapadypados pref, in L, 


. 66 66 


. cc 6é 
Oavpdoes L, 
dc Aavr os L, 
ébOadrporéxro L, 
ariyy L, 

O° exer L, 
airor’ ob L, 
Anoerar L, 
arava L, 


213-17 tO xop. 


218-25. to. dep. 


L, 


t 


226-43 . to xop. 
213 dy ws ** L, 
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eAnAvOas P. 
ovowrT P. 

70 £. 
Katapgopar P. 
évverrou P. 
Acvoe: P. 
your P. 

NPLX- omitted in P. 
non vexus P. 
veorAaia P. 
jpap P. 

nprx. P. 

xeyv P. 


npex. before the 2d eyes P. 


darotpos P. 

EXW éxi P. 
awaktpov P. 
éradav P. 
Bovdoipeba P. 
Brer* P. 

7a0y P. 

otk ou P, 

Oep. in P. 
tpod. in P, 
Gavpace P. 
axdavortos P. 
6pOarporéeyxto P. 
avrnv P. 

Tt éa P. 
év7ote P (sic). 
AeAnoera P. 
mwapirrava. P. 


213-43 to xop. P. 


av TOS qwai* 


Lf. 
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219 ecdxdpela L, evdxope0a, P. 
227 rhs ons L, ons P. 

228 ai ai L, ai af P. 

234 Boacov L, Bonoov P. 
239 wdpober L, mapoule P, 
241 doris (ris deleted) L, ootis P. 

247 Oaveiv L, Oavy P. 

259 dye *aye pe tis L, dye. ayer pe tis P. 
260 «is L, és P. 

261 ddys L, | doas P. 

263 deAa** L, dAadrara P. 
267 woot L, woou P. 

269 docoow L, doooor P. 
270 rev L, rexva P. 

271 ésrw L, éoti P. 

289 ddpov L, dap P. 

295 &Xnv L, — Lyv-P. 

299 dy po L, 5° qpiv P. 


From_this partial list (and still more from the complete one 
which I have before me) we may draw, I think, the following 
inferences : 

(1) The two MSS. were not copied directly from the = arche- 
type. The differences are too numerous, and in the aggregate too 
considerable. 

(2) On the other hand, these differences are just what wd should 
"expect in two MSS. descended from a common and not very remote 
ancestor. Most of them are slight, and very few-are what we may 
call characteristic variants. 

(3) Z is, on the whole, distinctly superior to P. This \superi- 
ority, however, shows itself mainly in small matters. The scribe 
of Z was evidently a man of some learning, and oid many 
errors into which the more ignorant copyist of P stumbled.', Prob- 
ably he also corrected many small mistakes in his original, while 
the scribe of P seems to have merely copied what lay before him. 

(4) On the other hand, P occasionally shows superiority to JL, 
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e.g. dradav in 136 against démadds, AeAnoeras in 198 against Ayoera, 
dap in 289 against dapov, etc. Cases like these may be ascribed to 
contamination with a MS. of the other family; but what shall be 
said of instances like ovpperpos in 26, the omission of 31 (rejected 
by Nauck), veprépay in 47, xardpEwopa: in 74, wa0y in 145, where P 
alone, or virtually alone, offers readings worthy of careful considera- 
tion and even of acceptance? Though I consider Z the better MS., 
I cannot for an instant agree with Wilamowitz that P is almost 
worthless in the Alcestis. 

It may be noted, also, that Z, like a, occasionally indulges in 
daring emendations. Examples are 401 ce yap (o éy» P) to avoid 
asyndeton, 487 yw qv movovs (arovovs P) to fill a lacuna, 825 pdvov for 
povy to avoid the rhyme, etc. If P is a copy of a copy of L, why 
do not these changes reappear in P? (See also the Classical Review 
X. [1896] pp. 258-9, where England has pointed out some of the 
difficulties which stand in the way of Vitelli’s view.) 

In order not to do injustice to the opinion of Wilamowitz, I in- 
tentionally selected the first 300 lines, where the differences between 
L and P happen to be more marked than in the rest of the play. 
The number of cases, however, in which Z P agree (or substan- 
tially agree) against the whole or a part of Prinz’s other MSS. is 
large (well over 220, rejecting doubtful cases), and of the readings 
offered| by Z Pin common a very large proportion are character- 
istic, c.f. xAdos against yépas in 55, the inversion of 106 and 107, 
the omission of érz in 130, the interpolated interjections in 226, 
the om sion of idov idov in 233, the order in 234, the omission of, 
pédes pe in 262 and of py — épdaneis in 276, voto. Oapovvel réxvov 
against! roioe coice Oapovvet in 318, the omission of 376, pedaprérrAw 
oToAy 7 A427, wép. against éry in 520, the omission of dioca — de in 
760-61, and scores of others. These show conclusively that Z P 
are derived from a common source. 

Nor do I find any proof that in the Alcestis P shows the influence 
of the other family more strongly than Z. Any one who will take 
the trguble to make a list will find that Z agrees with B or a or 
B aabout as often as P does. Land a in particular frequently show 
agreenfent, which I attribute not to contamination but to the fact 
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that the scribes of these two MSS., being men of learning, often 
both went right in small matters where other copyists erred. 

To sum up then, I believe that, in the Alcestis at least, Z P 
spring from a common ancestor lying not very far (perhaps two or 
three removes) back; that, though Z is on the whole the better 
MS., P sometimes better represents the common original, and is 
by no means to be despised; and that from the agreement of Z P 
we can generally deduce the reading of that original, which with 
Prinz I have denoted by S. 

The codex Harleianus 5743 (A Kirchhoff = H Earle = Harl. older 
edd.) is a late MS., containing (beside two plays of Sophocles) the 
Alcestis from v. 1029 to the end, the Rhesus and the Troades. It is 
said by Earle and others who have collated it to be of little value 
in the Alcestis, except in v. 1037, where it offers the reading drifwy 
(see note ad loc.). 

The codex Havniensis 417 (o Prinz =C Kirchhoff = Havn. older 
edd.) is a paper (chartaceus) MS. of the fifteenth century, contain- 
ing the Medea, Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenissae, Hippolytus, Alcestis, 
Andromache, Troades and Rhesus. Kirchhoff ranked it compara- 
tively high, placing it in his first class; but Prinz held it to be of 
less importance, and Wilamowitz believes it to be of little value. 
In the Alcestis it is certainly almost worthless. Of the readings 
from it given by Prinz peyéora in 219 (so also a and d), #Aexrpudvos 
in 839 (which may be wrong, as Wilamowitz’s conjecture is very 
tempting; see note ad loc.), wy “AaBes in 1102 and xwoay in 1156 
are easy changes; xal kwxvtod te peeOpwy in 458 I do not believe to 
be right, though it has the much stronger authority of Ba (kai at 
all events must be rejected), while pyd° ér’ in 18 (see note) and 
Gédors in 1079 (see Apparat. Crit.) are almost certainly wrong. 

We come now to the much-vexed question as to the comparative 
value of the two families Ba and Z.P. Kirchhoff, as is well known, 
attributed very much greater importance to the MSS. of his first 
class than to those of his other two classes; and hence in the 
Alcestis he has pretty consistently followed B, rejecting for the 
most part the readings of L P. Most recent editors of Euripides, 
on the other hand (including Nauck, Prinz, Wilamowitz, Barthold, 
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Weil, Wecklein, England, Earle and others), rate ZL P higher than 
did Kirchhoff. Wilamowitz in particular, as some one has re- 
marked, “has constituted himself the champion of LZ.” The gen- 
eral trend of critical opinion seems to be toward the verdict of 
Prinz (pref. to his Medea p. ix.): “pretium duarum classium non 
_ prorsus par est, cum numerus vitiorum et interpolationum primae 
classis minor sit, sed secunda classis non multo deterior ac nequa- 
quam hercle contemnenda est.” This is substantially my own 
view; though in the Alcestis I should be inclined to rate D Pa 
little higher than does even Prinz. While I believe B to be on 
the whole superior to any other single MS. of the play, I hold 
the authority of Z P combined to be very nearly, if not quite, equal 
to that of Ba. For the grounds of this opinion I must refer the 
reader to the notes passim, as space will not permit an adequate 
discussion of the subject here. Useful material (which, however, 
must be used with caution) may be found in the essay of Kraut- 
hausen, Der Werth der Handschrift “S” der Alcestis (Saarlouis, 
1895). I would gladly have given here a complete list of the 
passages in the Alcestis where L P agree against Ba; but Kirch- 
hoff and Prinz have not given the readings of a with sufficient 
fullness to make this possible. A list of those where Z P agree 
against B would be of comparatively little value; for Bis written 
so carelessly that it is often unsafe to trust it unless supported by a. 

What I have said above applies only to the Alcestis. The gen- 
eral question of the value of the two families cannot be really 
decided until we have full and accurate collations of the principal 
Euripidean MSS. Scholars are eagerly awaiting from the compe- 
tent hands of Wecklein the completion of the work begun by 
Prinz. Then, and not till then, shall we really know just what 
the testimony of Z P is worth, and whether any of the less known 
MSS. are of value.—See also the preface to Kirchhoft’s larger 
edition; the prefaces to Prinz’s Medea, Alcestis and Hecuba ; Wil- 
amowitz’s Herakles' I. pp. 205 ff. and Analecta passim; Wecklein 
in N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1878 pp. 226-7. The article by Prinz in the 
Rhein. Mus. nN. ¥. XXX. (1875) pp. 129 ff. (on the cod. Havniensis) 
should also be consulted. 
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The Alcestis, being one of the ten plays of the Byzantine delectus, 
possesses tolerably copious scholia, which are preserved chiefly in 
the MSS. B and a (A and B of Schwartz). These scholia are, of 
course, of a very composite character. They contain some valuable 
bits of Alexandrian learning, such as the Aristophanic portion of 
the hypothesis, the scholarly notes on vv. 1, 968, ete.; but taken 
as a whole they are not of great value. The best account of the 
origin and history of the Euripidean scholia is given by Wilamo- 
witz, Herakles' I. pp. 144 ff.* The scholia themselves may be found 
to best advantage in the editions of Dindorf (Oxford, 1863; schol. 
to the Alcestis vol. IV. pp. 85 ff.) and. Schwartz (Berlin, 1887-91; 
schol. to Alcestis vol. II. pp. 214 ff.). In making quotations from 
them I have followed the text of Schwartz. 

The editions of the Alcestis are very numerous. I give a partial 
list, including especially those valuable for the history and criti- 
cism of the text. To those which are of prime importance an 
asterisk is prefixed. 


A. Editions of Euripides which are of critical value for the 
Alcestis, but include other plays as well. 

1. Editio princeps, Florence, 1496. Contains Medea, Hippo- 
lytus, Alcestis, Andromache. Edited by Janus Lascaris, who 
followed cod. Parisinus 2818 (a copy of a). 

2. Aldine edition, Venice, 1503. Contains all the plays but 
the Hlectra. Edited by Marcus Musurus, who followed P 
(except in the Helena, Hercules Fur., Cyclops, Heraclidae and 
fon, where he used Parisinus 2817 (a copy of L), and in the 
Hecuba, Phoenissae and Orestes, where he used some late MS.). 
Musurus made numerous emendations, some of value, many 
worthless. 

3. Hervagian editions, Basle, 1537, 1544, 1551. 

4,5. Canter’s edition, Antwerp, 1571, and that of Portus, 
Heidelberg, 1598, are occasionally useful. 

6. Barnes’ edition, Cambridge, 1694, with scholia and notes.. 
Barnes’ comments may still be consulted with profit in a few 


* See also Barthold, De Scholiorum in Eur. vett. fontibus, Bonn, 1864. 
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passages. This edition was reprinted, revised by Beck, Leip- 
zig, 1778. 

7. Musgrave’s edition, Oxford, 1778. Musgrave laid a firmer 
foundation for the text, using a in addition to the MSS. em- 
ployed by the earlier edd. His original edition, which is very 
rare, I have been unable to consult. 

8. Matthiae’s edition, Leipzig, 1813-29, with scholia and 
notes. (Notes on the Alcestis vol. VII. pp. 113 ff.) Matthiae 
used more MSS. than any of his predecessors, including JZ, e, 
d, C. He erred in the opposite direction from Kirchhoff, show- 
ing partiality toward the readings of the second family (P L). 

9. The Glasgow edition of 1821, with scholia, notes and 
Beck’s index. (This is the best edition to consult for the 
notes of Barnes, Musgrave, Markland and the older edd. and 
critics.*  Alcestis vol. IV. pp. 409 ff.) 

10. W. Dindorf’s Poetarum Scenicorum fabulae, London and 
Leipzig, 1830, etc.; fifth ed. Leipzig, 1869. (Contains the 
Alcestis among other plays, with brief critical apparatus.) 

11. W. Dindorf’s edition, Oxford, 1832-9, with copious 
notes. (Notes on Alcestis vol. II]. pp. 325 if.) 

12. Nauck’s edition in the Teubner series, Leipzig, 1854, 
second ed. 1866, third ed. 1869-71. (Important for the con- 
stitution of the text.) 

*13. Kairchhoff’s large edition, Berlin, 1855. (This laid the 
foundation for the critical study of the text. The editor was 
too partial to the MSS. of his first class, and the collations 
which he used were often incomplete and inaccurate. Never- 
theless the edition was an epoch-making one, and is still indis- 
pensable.) 

14. Kirchhoff’s smaller edition (Berlin, 1867-9, with brief 
critical apparatus) shows less unfairness toward L P. 

15. Paley’s edition, London, 1857 (new ed. of vol. I. 1872, 
of vol. II. 1875), with notes. (Not of great critical value; 
but the exegetical notes are sometimes useful.) 


* (Trollope’s) Notae philol. et grammat. in Euripidis tragoedias, London, 


1828, 


is also a useful collection, (Notes on Alcestis vol. I. pp. 281 ff.) 
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B. Special editions of the Alcestis (including those which 
form separate volumes of larger editions). 

1. The Alcestis from Barnes’ edition, revised by Kalt- 
wasser, with preface by Geissler, Gotha, 1776. (Contains 
the scholia to the play, Barnes’ notes and Buchanan’s Latin 
version. ) 

2. Kuinoel’s edition, Leipzig, 1779 (also 1811). (Of little’ 
value. ) 

3. Wagner’s edition, Leipzig, 1800. (Diffuse, and of little 
critical value. Introductory dissertation on the play.) 

4. Gaisford’s edition, Oxford, 1806, with various readings. 
(School edition, for the use of Westminster students.) 

*5. Monk’s edition, Cambridge, 1816 (second ed. 1823), with 
notes and Buchanan’s version. (The first really critical edition 
of the play. Monk, who was Fellow of Trinity and Regius 
Professor of Greek at Cambridge, was a fine scholar and a 
worthy contemporary of Porson, Elmsley and G. Hermann. 
His edition is still extremely valuable.) | 

6. Wuestemann’s edition, Gotha, 1823. (This is a reprint 
of the second edition of Monk, with a preface and additional 
notes by Wuestemann. The additions are not of great value.) 

*7. G. Hermann’s edition, Leipzig, 1824. (This has selec- 
tions from the notes of Monk and Wuestemann, and a valu- 
able introductory dissertation and short additional notes by 
G. Hermann. The editor’s notes, though curt and arbitrary 
in tone, are often of great value.) 

8. Woolsey’s edition, Cambridge (Massachusetts), 1834, ete. 
— Hartford, 1875. (This is a school edition; but Woolsey 
was a sound scholar, and his exegetical notes are occasionally 
of service.) 

*9. Pflugk’s edition, Gotha, 1834. (Vol. IT. sect. IT. of 
his annotated edition of Euripides. Second ed. rev. by Klotz, 
Leipzig, 1858. Conservative treatment of the text; valuable 
for parallels and for defense of the MS. readings.) 

10. Dindorf’s edition, Oxford, 1834. (In this the famous 
Vatican fragment of the hypothesis was first published.) 
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11. Bauer’s edition, Munich, 1871. Second ed. by Weck- 
lein, 1888. (Important for Wecklein’s constitution of the 
text, though it is a school edition.) 

*12. Prinz’s edition, Leipzig, 1879. (Text with critical 
apparatus. Full and careful collations of the leading MSS. 
enabled the editor to lay a firm basis for the constitution of 
the text. This work is indispensable for critical students of 
the play.) 

13. Jerram’s edition, Oxford, 1880, 1884, 1890, 1896. (School 
edition, but with some useful material.) 

*14,. Weil’s critical edition, Paris, 1891. (Short introductory 
essay, critical apparatus, and explanatory notes. Valuable.) 

*15. Earle’s edition, London, 1894. (School edition, but 
with brief apparatus criticus and useful introduction and ex- 
planatory notes. Also short critical and metrical appendices.) 


The following editions I will merely mention: Major’s, Lon- 
don, 1838; Witschel’s, Jena, 1845 (vol. III. of his edition of 
selected plays); the Oxford ed. of 1870, “by a First-Class man 
of Balliol” (the edition itself is not first-class), often reprinted ; 
Paley’s school ed., London, 1875; the London ed. of 1876 (in 
the “ Analytical Series of Greek and Latin Classics”); the Ox- 
ford ed. of 1876 (in “Oxford Pocket Classics’); Milner’s ed., 
London, 1879; the editions of Pessonneaux (Paris, 1880), Weil 
(school eds. Paris, 1881, 1883, 1887, 1891, 1896), Groussard (Paris, 
1881), Huit (Paris, 1883), Desfossés (Paris, 1883), Quentier (Paris, 
1883; third ed. by Ragon, 1896), Richardot (Paris, 1884), Par- 
najon (Paris, 1888) and Fix (Paris, 1893); the London ed. of 1886 
(“with translation, notes and descriptive list of proper names’) ; 
Bayfield’s ed., London, 1890; Reynolds’ ed., London, 1893; Hay- 
don’s, Cambridge, 1896, and Hadley’s, Cambridge, 1896. Many of 
these I have not seen; but I believe them to be all, or nearly all, 
school editions. 

Of English translations I will mention the following: those 
of Potter (in his translation of Euripides, London, 1781; also in 
Morley’s Universal Library, vol. 54); Buckley, London, 1850 (in 
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his translation of Euripides in Bohn’s series); Rice, Dublin, 1879; 
Coleridge (in his Plays of Hurwpides, London, 1891); Lawton (in 
his Three Dramas of Euripides, Boston, 1892) and Way, London, 
1894. Browning’s Balaustion’s Adventure deserves special mention 
as a spirited version in a charming setting; but even in the part 
of it which is translated it is sometimes Browning, not Euripides, 
who speaks. It was published in 1871 Gn London and New York). 
—The elegant Latin version of Buchanan (written about 1540) 
also deserves mention; it may be found appended to the editions 
of Monk and Wuestemann. 

The essays, articles, etc., of a critical nature dealing with the 
text of the Alcestis are so numerous that only a small part of 
them can be mentioned here. Of special importance are the 
following : — 

Nauck, Buripideische Studien, Th. II. pp. 49 ff. (St. Petersburg, 
1862),reprinted from the Memoirs of the Imp. Acad. of Sciences, 
series VII. vol. 5, No. 6 (with additions * in his Kritische Bemerk- 
ungen, Nos. V. and VII., in vols. XII. and XXII. of the Academy’s 
Bulletin) ; Kvicala, Studien zu Euripides, Th. II. pp. 1 ff. (Vienna, 
1879); F. W. Schmidt, Kritische Studien zu d. Griech. Dramatikern, 
vol. II. pp. 1 ff. (Berlin, 1886); Von Holzinger, Hxeget. w. krit. 
Bemerkungen zu Euripides’ Alkestis, Sitzungsber. d. Akad. 1. Wiss. 
zu Wien, Philol.-histor. Classe, vol. 124, KX. (1891); I 
Epistula critica in Eur. Alcest. (Zutphen, 1821); the review of 
Monk’s edition in the Quarterly Review for April, 1816 ;| Weck-. 
lein’s review of Prinz’s edition in N. Jahrb. f. Philol., 1879, pp. 
657 ff.; Mekler, Huripidea, pp. 14, 21, 42 ff. (Vienna, 1879); Bauer 
in Blatter f. Bayer. Gymn. VII. pp. 111 ff; Van Herwekden in 
Verslagen en Mededeelingen d. Koninkl. Akad. van Wetensch., 2d 
series vol. IV. pp. 82 ff., 158 ff. Of less importance are( Silber, 
Lectiones Huripideae (Oels, 1856) ; Kolanowski, Quaestiones ‘criticae 
( im Hur, Alcest. (Posen, 1857) ; Wheeler, De Alcestidis et Hlippolyti 
interpolationibus (Bonn, 1879); Rassow, De Interpolationibus Alces- 
tidis (Greifswald, 1888); Nindel, Kritische Bemerkungen zu Euri- 


* These are to be found also in the Mélanges Gréco-Romains III. bp. 31, 39 
and IV. p. 214. 
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pides (Bernburg, 1893) ; Holthoefer, Animadversiones in Euripidis 
Herculem et Alcestin (Bonn, 1881).— Numerous conjectures may 
be found collected in Schenkl’s and Wecklein’s reports on the 
Greek tragedians, Philologus vol. XX., Bursian’s Jahresberichte 
vols. L, IIT., IV., IX., XITL, XVIT., XXXVI, XXX. XXXVIIT., 
XLVI., LVIIL, LXXI. See also Van Herwerden in Mnemosyne 
IV. (1855) p. 372 f., ib. w.s. V. (1877) p. 43 f., Revue de Phitol., 
w.s. II. (1878) p. 54, Mnemos. n.s. VIIT. (1880) p. 110, ib. nis. 
XIV. (1886) p. 62, Mélanges Graux, p. 202 f., Revue de Philol. n. s. 
XVII. (1893) p. 215 f., Stud. crit. in poet. scaen. Graec. (Amsterdam, 
1872) p.17, and his Oedipus Rex p. 203; Cobet, Variae Lectiones in 
script. Graec. p. 73, pp. 579 ff., Novae Lectiones p. 109, Mnemosyne 
V. (1856) p. 247; Wecklein, Analecta Huripidea in his Ars Sopho- 
clis emendandi p. 179, and Studien zu Huripides, Jahrb. f. Philol. 
Supplementb. VII. p. 363 f.; Naber, Mnemosyne n.s. X. (1882) 
p. 6f.; Usener, Jahrb. f. Philol. CXXXIX. (1889) pp. 369, 371; 
von Wilamowitz, Hermes XIV. (1879) pp. 178, 460, ib. XVIT. (1882) 
p. 864, Analecta p. 246, Herakles* II. p. 214; Zacher, Philologus 
LI. p. 540; Stadtmueller, Jahrb. f. Philol. CXIX. (1879) p. 529; 
Mekler ib. p. 662; Radermacher ib. 1895, p. 235; Leutsch, Philo- 
logus oe p. 27; Goram, Rhein. Museum XVIII. (1868) p. 616; 
Weil, mevue de Philol. n.s. XI. (1887) p. 10; Sarreiter, Blatter f. 
Bayer. | Gymn. XIV. p. 419 f.; Dobree, Adversaria Critica, Berlin 
ed. IV. p. 70 f., ete. 

| 
| | 
D. QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE SCENIC REPRESENTATION OF 
THE PLAY. 





I. The Alcestis and the Stage-question. 


In view of the battle-royal now going on between the “old- 
stagers )’ and the “no-stagers” (as Prof. Gildersleeve has wittily 
called them) it behooves us to speak with extreme caution as to 
this poimt. We do not absolutely know how plays were represented 
in the fiijth century B.c., but it must be admitted that the proba- 
bilities ibe seem to be very strongly in favor of the view advo- 
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cated by Dr. Doerpfeld and his followers. Hoepken (De theatro 
attico saec. a. Chr. quinti, 1884), White (Harv. Stud. in Class. 
Philol. II. pp. 159 ff.), Capps (Trans. of Am. Philol. Assoc. 1891) 
and Pickard (Am. Jour. Philol. XIV. Nos. 1-3), but above all Doerp- 
feld and Reisch (Das Griechische Theater, 1896), have shown that 
the extant plays could never have been acted on the Vitrurian 
stage. The theory that there was a low, temporary stage is also 
liable to grave objections; and the architectural evidence against 
it seems conclusive. 

The evidence supplied by the Alcestis, while not in itself decisive, 
strongly favors the no-stage theory. As Capps (/.s.c. p. 14) points 
out, the withdrawal of the chorus with Admetus at v. 740 f., and 
their return together at 860f, would be decidedly easier if the 
actors and choreutae were on the same level. Moreover, the scene 
in 77 f, is much more effective if the chorus are on the same level 
as the palace than if they peer up at it from below. -So, too, the 
words of Admetus to the chorus at 423 f. are more natural if he 
is standing at the same elevation as they are. — We may also infer 
that the front of the oxyvy, or the zpocxynoy (if one was used so 
early; see Doerpfeld and Reisch J.s.¢. p. 372), had at least two 
doors in it, one the main door of the palace and the other th¢ side- 
entrance through which Heracles retires at v. 552. 


Il. The Withdrawal of the Chorus. 


As has been said above, there is a withdrawal (nerdoracts; see 
Pollux IV. 108) and re-entry (érurdpodos) of the chorus in this play. 
The reason is obvious. The chorus must withdraw at 740 f., or 
they will learn of Heracles’ resolve to rescue Alcestis ayd the 
surprise of the last scene cannot be motived properly. If, as I 
believe, the play has been worked over and the plot changed, the 
perdoracis May, or may not, have belonged to the original} plan; 
but in the former case the reason for it must have been a diffferent 
one. There are four other instances of perdoracis in the sextant 
tragedies,* viz., in the Humenides, Ajax, Helena and Rhesus (Ht! 






* There is also a case in the Hcclesiazusae of Aristophanes. \ 
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some of these are disputed). See further A. Mueller, Scenische 
Fragen zur Alkestis des Hur, (Hannover, 1860) p. 10 f.; A. Mueller, 
Bihnenalterthiimer p. 212 and note; Haigh, Attic Theatre p. 276. 


III. Distribution of the Réles. 


As to the way in which the parts were distributed among the 
actors in the Alcestis there has been considerable dispute, and a 
decision is by no means easy. As Elmsley long ago pointed out, 
the silence of Alcestis in the last scene of the play is due in all 
probability to the poet’s unwillingness to bring more than two 
speaking actors upon the scene at once. Why he was unwilling 
is not so clear; for three speaking actors appeared at once in the 
Oresteia of Aeschylus (458 B.c.) and probably earlier. It is notice- 
able, also, that (as O. Mueller pointed out in his History of Greek 
Literature*) the play can be performed with only two actors. Put- 
ting these two facts together, it seems probable that the play was 
intended to be performed by two speaking actgrs, perhaps to save 
the choregus the expense of providing a third. With two actors 
the parts may be divided as follows (Mueller, Scenische Fragen 
: protagonist Admetus, Thanatos, man-servant; deutera- 
gonist}Alcestis, Apollo, Heracles, Pheres, maid-servant. The part 
of the boy Eumelus (393 f.) was probably sung ad manum by some 
one béhind the scenes, the actor merely going through the appro- 
priate| motions; while his sister Perimele, Alcestis from 1007 on 
and the servants at 546, 1110 are mutae personae. Another pos- 
sible division is: protagonist Apollo, Alcestis, Pheres, Heracles ; 
deuteragonist Thanatos, Admetus, maid-servant, man-servant ; mutae 
persone as before. This is inferior to the first, as it gives the 
role of Admetus, which is clearly the most exacting, to the second 
. actor. The main objection to both is that the same actor takes 
_ the palrts of both Alcestis and Heracles, which are so very different. 
: But there are other instances of this kind; e.g. in the Prometheus 

“one ac¥or took the parts of Kratos and Io. With three actors the 

distribytion would be easy, e.g. (with Wecklein) protagonist Apollo, 
j * Vol. I. p. 603 of the fourth German edition. 
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Alcestis, Heracles; deuteragonist Admetus, Thanatos ; tritagonist 
servant-maid, Eumelus, Pheres, man-servant; mutae personae: or, 
better I think (with K. F. Hermann, De distributione personarum 
in trag. Graec. [Marburg, 1840] p. 49), protagonist Admetus; 
deuteragonist Alcestis, Heracles, Pheres, Thanatos; tritagonist 
Apollo, man-servant, maid-servant; mdutae personae.* Which of 
these arrangements was actually adopted in ancient times we have 
no means of determining. — See further A. Mueller, Lehrbuch d. 
Griech. Biihnenalterthtimer p. 178, note 8; A. Mueller, Scenische 
Fragen zur Alkestis d. Euripides pp. 4-8. 


, E. Tue Myra or Atcestis In ANCIENT ART. 
By JAMES M. PATON, PH.D. 


The works of ancient art containing scenes which may be 
referred to the story of Alcestis have been collected and dis- 
cussed by Petersen (Arch. Zeit. 21, 1863, pp. 105 ff.), Dissel (Der 
Mythos von Admetos und Alkestis), Engelmann (Roscher, Lexikon 
I, 235) and Escher (Pauly-Wissowa, Heal-Hneyc. I. 1518), but none 
of these have aimed at completeness. In this chapter I have 
endeavored to bring together all known representations of this 
story, although, as I have been compelled to rely on published 
material, it is scarcely possible that none have escaped notice. 
The necessary limits of this introduction have prevented an 
exhaustive discussion of these works, but the following pages con- 
tain an outline which may serve as the basis for a more detailed 
study. The collection is confined to those works which are directly 
concerned with the story of Admetus and Alcestis, and therefore 
all representations of Alcestis among the daughters of Pelias, 
Admetus as a participant in the Calydonian Hunt, and similar 
scenes, have been omitted. 

I., II. The statement of Pausanias (III. 18, 8), that Admetus was 
represented on the throne of Apollo at Amyclae yoking a lion and 


* Hermann did not decide whether the part of Eumelus was taken by the 
tritagonist or was a rapaxopyynua ; but see above. 
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a boar, has led Petersen to find the wooing of Admetus on an Etrus- 
can ring (Abeken, Mittelitalien Taf. VIL, 6 a). A lion and boar are 
driven by a man in a chariot, while in front marches a winged male * 
figure. The winged figure belongs to a distinctly oriental type, and 
only the lion and the boar suggest the story of Admetus. <A similar 
union of these animals occurs on the bl. fig. amphora from Rhegium 
in a representation of the marriage of Cadmus and Harmonia (Benn- 
dorf, Vorlegebl. Ser. C., Taf. VII. 3). It seems better to see in this 
ring one of those general types which the Greek artists adapted 
to the representation of particular scenes. An Apollo of the type 
of this winged figure can scarcely be accepted, unless some other 
representations of the god in this form are cited. 

III. If the connection of this ring with our story is more than 
' doubtful, the reference is clear in a stucco relief, which forms part of 
the interior decoration of a tomb on the Via Latina. It was briefly 
described by Brunn (Bull. d. Inst. 1858, p. 81), and published by. 
Petersen (Ann. d. Inst. 33, 1861, p. 227; cf. Mon. Ined. VI. Tay. 
52, 3). On the right a bearded man is seated on a throne, and 
beside him stands a woman. In front of this group, and with his 
left foot planted on the platform on which the throne stands, is a 
young man, who, while looking at the king, points with his out- 
stretched right arm to a marvellous sight. Through the open gate 
of the court comes a chariot drawn by a lion and a boar, beside 
whom walks a man crowned with laurel and probably carrying a 
bow. In the chariot stands a female figure in a short chiton, and 
with a quiver on her back. Brunn referred this scene to an other- 
wise unknown form of the myth in which Apollo and Artemis 
went to the lower world to rescue. Alcestis. Petersen, however, is 
certainly right in interpreting it as a representation of the wooing of 
Admetus, who appears before King Pelias and his daughter to show 
how easily with divine assistance the required task has been ful- 
filled. The presence of Artemis in the chariot may point to a form 
of the story in which she also helped Admetus, whose later neglect 
thus appears in a stronger light, but her connection with wild beasts 
renders it natural that she should act as charioteer, when artistic 


* Surely not female, as Dissel says, l. c. p. 10. 
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requirements made it necessary that Admetus should occupy another 
position. . 

This part of the legend, however, did not attract the ancient 
artists. As in literature, so in art, the story turned rather to the 
representation of Alcestis as the type of wifely devotion, and its 
popularity is of comparatively late development. Apparently no 
extant work of Greek art belonging to the fifth or fourth cen- 
turies contains any reference to this myth, with the single 
exception of the sculptured drum from Ephesus, of which the 
interpretation is by no means certain. It is found on Etruscan 
works of a somewhat later date, though were it not for inscriptions, 
which leave no doubt as to the intent of the artist, it is scarcely 
likely that his meaning would have been recognized. 

IV. The first is an amphora from Vulci formerly in the collec- 
tion of the Duc de Luynes (Arch. Zeit. 8, 213*). It is published 
by Dennis (Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria? II. front., cf. I. ci., and 
437; also Arch. Zeit. 21, 1863, Taf. 180,3). The centre of the pic- 
ture is occupied by the husband and wife. Alcestis (Alesti) has 
thrown her arms about the neck of Admetus (Atmite), but the time 
of their separation is at hand, for on either side there hastens for- 
ward a demon of death, behind Alcestis the Etruscan Charon 
with wolf’s ears, huge tusks, and a great hammer in his hand, 
behind Admetus a winged figure with hideous face, and holding a 
snake in each hand. It seems needless to try to read into this 
picture the story of the self-sacrifice of Alcestis, who throws herself 
between death and her husband. The positions of the two figures 
are practically the same, while the snakes of the demon on the 
right are no more threatening to Admetus than is the hammer of 
Charon to Alcestis. A parting scene™ specialized by the addition 
of legendary names, that and nothing more, in my opinion, is shown 
on this vase. 


* A similar scene, though much ruder in conception, is published in the 
Annali d. Inst. 1866 Tav. W. An unpublished red-figured Etruscan vase of late 
date, now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, shows a man and woman part- 
ing, while a bearded and winged demon hovers over them. The addition of 
names could turn the scene into a representation of Admetus and Alcestis, 
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V. The second occurrence of this legend in Etruria is on a 
mirror from Civita Castellana, published by Korte (Gerhard, Htrus- 
kische Spiegel V. p. 217 Nachtrage No. 9), and now in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of New York. In the centre stand Admetus (Atmite) 
and Alcestis (Alcester). Heis clad inan himation which covers the 
left shoulder and the lower part of the body, while Alcestis is fully 
draped. They embrace one another, and a large necklace encircles 
both, a symbol of union found also on a mirror representing Venus 
and Adonis (Gerhard, 7. c. V. Taf. XXTIT.). On the right a maid 
seems to be smoothing the hair of Alcestis with a small rod, which 
has doubtless been dipped in the alabastron in her left hand. On 
the left 1s a youth in the act of leaving; in his left hand he carries 
a pair of shoes, and in his right an object which Professor Korte 
thinks may be a zeuwwBorgov. As is pointed out by the editor, this 
scene, so far as the chief figures are concerned, is simply a trans- 
ference of the type used for the Aphrodite-Adonis series. There is 
no reference to the death of Alcestis, and apart from the inscrip- 
tions, there is nothing to separate this group from the many simi- 
lar love scenes on Etruscan mirrors.* 

VI. The same lack of any sharply defined characterization renders 
the meaning of the artist somewhat uncertain in the class of monu- 
ments now to be discussed. Among the Etruscan urns there are 
a number which show acomposition that has been thought to rep- 
resent the death of Alcestis. This interpretation was first sug- 
gested by C. N. Grauert in connection with an urn now in Berlin. 
A better example is the one published by Inghirami (Jon. Htr. Ser. 
I. Tav. 74) from Volterra. In the centre on a couch reclines a 
fully draped woman. She rests her left arm on the cushions and 
stretches her right toward a man who approaches from the left. 
He is closely wrapped in a large himation, which covers the 
back of the head and is drawn closely under the chin. His left 
foot rests on a footstool in front of the couch. On this stool 
sits a boy, who rests his chin on his right hand, while he looks 


* Cf. Gerhard, l. c. V. p. 85 and the plates there cited, also plates CXLVII. 
1 and CL. 
t Ann. d. Inst. 1842, p. 40 ff. Cf. Mon. Ined. III. Tav. 40, B. 
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up at the woman on the couch. From the right there hastens 
to the head of the couch a young girl, whose right hand seems to 
rest on the pillow, while in her left she holds a ring on which hang 
some indeterminate objects. Back of this girl hovers a winged 
female figure with a torch. The ends of the relief are occupied by 
symmetrically groupéd women, who start back from the central 
scene and raise a hand to the forehead in a gesture of surprise. 
That this is a representation of the death of a mother is very proba- 
ble, and the presence of the children makes it quite possible that 
the artist had in mind the parting of Alcestis and Admetus. At 
the same time this is the only urn where the children are present, 
unless the grown youth at the head of the couch, and the maiden 
who seems to receive tablets from the dying woman on the urn in _ 
Inghirami, /. c. Tav. 75, are intended to take the place of the boy 
and girl. In the great majority of cases,* while the central group 
remains substantially the same, the figure at the head of the couch 
is a youth whose right hand seems to rest on the dying woman’s 
shoulder, while in the left is the ring with the indistinct pendants. 

These scenes were interpreted by Inghirami as Eriphyle and 
Amphiaraus, a view which now scarcely calls for discussion. 
Grauer’s explanation was adopted by Dissel (Admetos und 
p. 16) and at first by Ditschke (J. c, I. 8), though ina later Yolume 
(II. 381) he left the question of interpretation open. K. O. 









of Protesilaus to Laodamia. In favor of this view of the x 
of some of the urns are the absence of the children, and t 


described. Both interpretations, however, can fairly claim some 
consideration. The Protesilaus and ou sarcophagi in s pite of 


* Cf. Inghirami, l. c. Tavv. 19 and 77. In Tav. 76 Admetus (?) is jug 
ing the door. In Tav. 75 this figure has been crowded away from the couch by 
the iliterposition of the maiden. Cf. also Gori, Mus. Htr. I. 183; Diiltschke, 
Antike Bildwerke Ober- und Mittelitaliens 1. Nos. 8, 91, 99 ; II. 320, 381 ; AV. 602 ; 
V. 407; Mus. Gregor. II. Tav. 103, 6. This latter omits the figure at fhe head 
of the couch. Instead there seems to be a partition, behind which is 4 female 
figure, starting back from the scene on the other side. | 
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many divergencies in detail have still a common source for the 
central group, and there is nothing antecedently improbable in the 
use by an Etruscan artist of the same general arrangement for both 
myths. In one relief (Inghirami, J. c. I. Tav. 20) a reclining figure 
much like “ Alcestis’’ occupies the right half, while the left is 
filled by two standing figures clasping hands. Scenes of parting 
are too frequent on the urns to make it necessary to seek in all of 
them a mythological meaning. Whence the artist drew his inspira- 
tion is made clear by such a Greek relief as the stele of Plangon in 
the National Museum at Athens.* If a conclusion may be drawn 
from silence, Professor Korte may also be cited against a mytho- 
logical interpretation for these urns, as they are not found in 
T Rilievi delle Urne Etrusche vol. II. 

To sum up, —it seems not impossible that the death of Alcestis 
was in the mind of the maker of the urn (Inghir. /.c. I. Tav. 74), but 
if the same thought governed the other workmen, they gave no 
certain clue to its expression. In any case the motif is not one 
invented for the expression of this thought, nor even sharply and 
precisely differentiated for it, a sure proof in my opinion that the 
myth did not occupy the attention of Greek artists, at least not 
before the Hellenistic period. 

is Roman period scenes from the myth of Alcestis become 
more a and at the same time more clearly defined. With 
the exception of some Pompeian paintings these representations 
are on funeral monuments, either in the form of mural paintings, 
or as decorations of sarcophagi and other sepulchral reliefs. 

VII:. In Herculaneum and Pompeii seven pictures t have been 
found, manifestly representations of the same scene, though differ- 
ing injthe grouping of the persons concerned. The two types 
are — by Petersen in Arch. Zeit. 21, 1863, Taf. 180, 1 
(= Helbig 1157) and 2 (= Helbig 1158). I abridge the descrip- 
tion of} Helbig. 


* Le |Bas, Voy. Arch., Mon. Fig. Pl. 71; Kavvadias, "\vrra rob ’EOv. Move. 
749; Comze, Att. Grabreliefs p. 70. 

t Hellbig, Wandg. Campan. Nos. 1157-1161, Sogliano, Le pitture murale 
Campanle, No. 506 (this book I have not seen), Bull. d. Inst. 1877, p. 27, 
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A, At the left sits Admetus, who is represented as youthful and 
vigorous. He is wrapped in a mantle and rests his bowed head on 
his left hand. On his left and a little behind him sits Alcestis, 
fully draped and with a veil over the back of her head. Her right 
arm is passed around the shoulders of Admetus, and her left hand 
rests on his arm. Both are listening to a young man, who, seated 
on a stool in front of them, is reading from a scroll. At the right 
an old woman leans forward in close attention to the reader and 
behind her stands a bearded old man. The centre of the back- 
ground is occupied by Apollo, plainly distinguished by his quiver, 
and in front of him stands a fully draped female figure, with a veil 
over her head, who raises the right hand as if in astonishment. 

B. The other type contains the same groups but differs in their 
arrangement. Admetus and Alcestis occupy an ornamental throne 
at the left with the youthful reader before them. The upper part 
of Admetus’ body is nude and he leans forward with his right arm 
outstretched toward the reader. Alcestis, who here wears a diadem, 
rests her chin on her left hand and gazes into vacancy, evidently 
sunk in deep thought. The old man and woman stand behind the 
throne, and on the extreme right, leaning on a high balustrade is 
Apollo. On his right a little behind him, and apparently in con- 
versation with him is the female figure with upraised right hand. 
The other paintings are merely variations on these dake. dicieh 
one (Helbig 1159) adds to type A two beardless figures behind 
Admetus, probably attendants. 

These pictures were at first explained as the recognition of 
Orestes and Iphigenia, and though Petersen’s reference'to the 
story of Alcestis was adopted by Helbig, it has been doubted by 
Dissel (2. c. p.18 and Anm.), mainly because of the unexplained 
female figure with Apollo and the absence of any reference to an 
oracle in the literary versions of the myth. The interpretation 
seems to have been settled by Mau (Bull. d. Inst. 1879, p. 49) in a 
paper which must have escaped Dissel’s notice. In a discussion 
of Pompeian inscriptions referable to mural paintings Mju com- 
municated an unpublished grafjito from the house Reg. vi, Ins. 1, 
No. 18, consisting of two words PELIAS | ALCESTIS. ‘On the 
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wall to the right are found the chief groups of our first type 
arranged among fantastic architectural decorations, and we obvi- 
ously have here the interpretation which some member of the 
household put upon the painting. The introduction of Pelias is well 
explained by Mau as due to the ignorance of the scribbler, who con- 
fused him with Pheres. We have here, therefore, the reading of 
the message which announces the impending death of Admetus 
unless he can provide a substitute, and it is easy to see that the 
artist has endeavored to show Alcestis as already contemplating 
_ her self-sacrifice. The old couple are of course the parents of 
Admetus, and the presence of Apollo requires no comment. The 
female figure near Apollo has hitherto baffled satisfactory explana- 
tion. Petersen calls her the Nympheutria in the first type, who has 
been elevated to a marriage-goddess in the second, but such a view 
must be supported by other examples before it can be accepted as 
certain. 

The other paintings which contain references to this myth are 
concerned chiefly with the intervention of Heracles and the restora- 
tion of Alcestis. 

VIII. A drawing in the Codex Pighianus of a ceiling, which 
was probably in a columbarium in Rome.* Two panels are 
connected with this story. In one, a young man, his chlamys 
floating! over his left shoulder, hastens toward Heracles, who 
stands at the right with lion’s skin over his left arm, and club 
in hand, and stretches his right hand toward his welcomer. The 
sarcophagi show that these two figures are taken from a scene 
which has usually been interpreted as the reception of Heracles, 
but is regarded by Robert, following Dissel, as representing Admetus 
entreatihg his rescuer to remain with him. As the interpretation 
must depend on the sarcophagi, it will be considered later. As to 
the other panel there can be no doubt.f Out of an arched door- 


* Jahn’, Deckengem. d. Cod. Pigh. in Ber. d. s. k. Ges. d. Wiss. 1869, pp. 
12-14, Taf. I., II. 2, 8. Robert, Sark.-Rel. III. 1, p. 27, calls this a stucco relief, 
which cer,ainly seems more probable. 

+ Cf. Beger, Alc. pro mar. mor. p. 24; Michaelis, Rém. Mitth. viii. 174, B’, 
who wronlgly cites this as the end of a sarcophagus. Cf. Robert, Sark.-Rel. 


III. 1, p. 26. 
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way at the left, Heracles is leading a veiled woman, certainly 
Aleestis. His right hand is laid encouragingly on her shoulder, 
while her left hand rests on his arm. This rescue of Alcestis from 
the lower world is also found on the sarcophagi, and it seems clear 
that the painter of the ceiling had the same copy-book which 
furnished the stone-cutters with their designs. 

TX. The same scene of the rescue of Alcestis forms the subject 
of a painting from Antium at Dresden.* In this example the 
doorway is omitted, and Heracles leads Alcestis, holding her right 
hand with his left, toward the left. 

X. In the tomb of the Nasonesf is a painting which has been 
referred to this myth, though its interpretation is far from certain. 
At the left is seated on a rock (?) a bearded man with his mantle 
covering the lower part of the body, and thrown over the right 
shoulder, leaving the upper part of the body bare. His right hand 
rests on the rock, and his left elbow on what looks like the unorna- 
mented arm of a throne, while the left hand supports his chin. 


At his left stands a female figure in Doric chiton with girdle, on | 


her left arm an arm-ring and in her left hand a spear, though the 
copyist has made it a sceptre. On her right arm is a shield. 
Opposite this group stand Heracles and a woman. His club ‘is in 
his right hand, and on his right side hang his bow and. quiver. 
His left hand is laid on the shoulder of the woman, who wears the 
veil over her head in such a way as to leave the face exposed. 
The irregularities in the position of the shield and bow and. quiver 
show that in the process of engraving the figures haye been 
reversed, and Bartoli’s accuracy as an artist is never above sus- 
picion. If Athena is really present the scene can scarcely be the 
release of Alcestis by Hades, and to assume that the copyist has 
transformed Persephone into Athena seems rather violent. Retersen 
suggests that it represents Heracles with Alemena or Hebe before 
Zeus and Athena. No exactly similar representation of Hebe is 

* Hettner, Bildw. d. koénigl. Antikensamml. 440d. ; W. G. Becker, | Augus- 
teum, Taf. 92. The circumstances under which the picture was discoybred are 
unknown. 


+ Bartoli, Pict. Vet. in Sep. Nas. Tab. X. Cf. Parker, Arch. of WRome ix. 
p. 81. 
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cited, and though we hear of Heracles leading his mother before 
Rhadamanthus (cf. Furtwangler in Roscher, Lexikon I. 2248), 
I do not know of any authority for Alemena’s reception into 
Olympus. Robert (Sark.-el. III. 1, p. 33) compares with this a 
Pompeian painting (Helbig 1149),* and considers it the restoration 
of Alcestis to Admetus. Athena has been created by Bartoli out 
of the doryphorus of Admetus, This may be correct, though as 
it rests on a mutilated painting and a conjectural emendation it 
cannot be regarded as conclusive. 

XI. This painting can scarcely be called a scene from the story 
of Alcestis, but is interesting as showing the typical character 
which her self-sacrifice came to assume in later times. In the 
Catacomb of S. Praetextatus at Rome is the burial-vault of Vin- 
centius, priest of Sabazius. It is decorated in part with paint- 
ingsf representing the mystical reception of his wife Vibia into 
the future life. The only picture which need be mentioned here 
is in the first chamber. In the centre Dispater and Aeracura 
(Abracura Cumont) are enthroned on a high platform; on the 
left are the three Fata Divina; on the right Mercurius introduces 
Vibia attended by Alcestis. It is clear that the latter is present to 
voueh‘for the dead Vibia as a faithful and devoted wife. 

XII./One more painting calls for mention, though it has com- 
monly been referred to the sacrifice of Iphigenia. It is the 
Pompeiian picture No. 1305 in Helbig, published by Zahn (Die 
schénstén Ornamente u. s. w. II. 61) and discussed by Jahn (Arch. 
Beitr. }). 378). In the centre, facing the right, is a female figure 
in a long chiton and wearing a wreath on her head, but with 
loosely flowing hair. Next to her stands a bearded man in a short 
chiton, igirt up at the waist, and likewise wearing a wreath. 
With his left hand he draws forward a long lock of the woman’s 


* On the right a man in a chlamys and hunting boots sits on a rock ; his left 
hand holjds two spears and his right is raised to his head. Before him stands 
Heracles|, behind whom advances a female figure in chiton and mantle. The 
upper pajrt of all the figures is missing. 

+ First} published by Garrucci and Marchi, Tre sepolcri etc., Naples, 1852. 
This book I have not seen. Cf. Cumont, Culte de Mithras II. p. 412, and the _ 
literature there cited. 
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hair, and in his right he holds the sword with which he is about to 
sever this lock and thus consecrate his victim to the gods of the 
nether world. Behind the woman, with his back to this scene, 
sits a man wrapped in his mantle, and evidently sunk in deep 
erief. 

The application to the story of Iphigenia is clear, and seems 
rendered certain by the close resemblance to the so-called altar of 
Cleomenes at Florence. Robert,* however, prefers to see in it 
Thanatos in the act of cutting off the lock of Alcestis’ hair, as 
mentioned in the prologue of this play. A full discussion of this 
question can hardly find space here, but it may be said that Robert 
himself cites no similar representation of Thanatos. On the Attic 
lecythi he is always winged, and the sword and costume alone 
can scarcely be considered sufficient to differentiate him from a 
priest. 

It remains to consider the most important group of scenes from 
this myth, — the Sarcophagi.t | 

Four complete Roman sarcophagi contain this story on the front ; 
in two instances it furnishes scenes for the ends, once it decorated 
a cover, while several fragments show that it occupied a prommene 
place on lost works. 

XIII. The complete Sarcophagi.—1 give these with the num- 
bering of Robert, which is the same in the text and dn the 
plates. } 

22. [Mich. A., B.; Dissel D.] Sarcophagus at the Villa Faustina 
near Cannes, belonging to M.de Courcel. It was formerly in Rom 
and is mentioned by Zoega (Bassiril. I. 205) and Gerhard (Hyperb.- 
rom. Stud. I. 154). Robert seems to have proved that it is the 


* Arch. Zeit. xxxviii. p. 42, in Ber. d. arch. Gesellsch., 2 Mérz, 1880. Cf. 
Arch. Mirchen, pp. 175 ff. 

+t Cf. Robert, Die antiken Sarkophag-Reliefs III. 1, pp. 24-38, Taf. VI., VII. ; 
Michaelis, Rém. Mitth. VIII. 174 ff. Robert’s work was not accessible until 
this chapter was completed, though I have endeavored to sass yaa op the 
new information which it brings. As there was no time for a careful review of 
his interpretations, I have thought it best to make few changes in the tr¢atment 
of disputed points, and to be content in general with a simple statement of his 
views. 
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original of the drawing in the Cod. Coburg. 44, 208 and Cod. Pigh. 
f. 265, No. 205,* published by Beger (Alcestis pro marito moriens, 
p. 3). It belongs to the first half of the second century. 

23. [Mich. C.; Dissel C.] Front of a sarcophagus in the Villa 
Albani-Torlonia, No. 140. Published by Winckelmann (Mon. Ined. 
Tav. 86), Zoega (Bassiril. I. Tav. 43), Millin (Gall. Myth. pl. 108, 
No. 428), and Guignaut (felig. d. Ant. IV. pl. 228, No. 175). It 
belongs to the first half of the second century. 

24. [Mich. D.; Dissel B.] Robert says it was found near Rome 
in the time of Ficoroni,t who sent a copy of the inscription to Gori 
in 17382. It was bought in 1734 by the Duc de St. Aignan, 
and is now at the Chateau St. Aignan in France. It is careful 
work of the early second century. It bears a Greek inscription in 
memory of Ulpia Cirilla. Published by Roulez (Gaz. Arch. 1875, 
p-. 105, pl. 27). 

26. [Mich. F.; Dissel A. and plate.] Sarcophagus of C. Iunius 
Euhodus and Metilia Acte, his wife, from Ostia, now in the Vati- 
ean. (Mus. Chiaram. III. Tav.10; Helbig, Guide to the Antiquities 
in Rome, T4; Gerhard, Ant. Bildw. Taf. 28, Prodromos, pp. 273 ff.) 
Its date is between 161 and 170 a.p. 

The variations in the sarcophagi have been pointed out by 
Michajlis, and I have used his account freely in the description, 
checking it with the text of Robert and the various plates. 
Through the kindness of Professor C. L. Smith of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Professor Petersen of the German Archaeological 
Institute in Rome I have been able to use photographs of 22. 
and 264, which seem to me much better than the published draw- 
ings. ‘Twenty-two and 23 are very closely connected, and 24, 
though by no means identical, evidently belongs in the same group. 
Twenty-six also follows similar models, but treats the whole 
material with such freedom that it requires a separate discussion. 
For 22 and 23 I use the lettering of Michaelis, and have kept the 
same notation for 24, so far as possible. 

* Matz, Monatsb. d. Berl. Ak. 1871, p. 492; Jahn, Sitzb. d. k. s. Ges. d. Wiss. 


1868, p} 223. 
t Cfj Jahn, Sitzb. d. k. s. Ges. d. Wiss. 1869, p. 14 Anm. 44. 
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In 22 a and 6 are female figures, who raise the left hand to the 
face in a gesture of grief. While 4 leans forward toward the other 
figures, a stands with bowed head, as if in thought. In 28 the ges- 
tures are different; 5b faces the left, her right hand raised to her 
head, while a seems to be trying to dry her tears, though the ges- 
ture is uncertain, as at least the right forearm of a has been 
restored. cis a doryphorus, who stands in full front, but looks 
toward the right. d is a male figure in profile to the right. His 
chlamys is gathered over the left shoulder and arm, so as to leave 
the greater part of the body nude. In 22 he seems unarmed, but 
in 23 he has a sword at his side, and the point of a spear appears 
over the left shoulder. He is in animated converse with the next 
two figures, of which e occupies the background, and in 22 is a woman, 
apparently old, fully draped and with a veil over the back of the 
head. In 23, owing evidently to the thoughtlessness of the artist, 
this figure has become a youth ina long chlamys. / is a bent old 
man who faces the left, leaning on a staff. g is a youthf.l do- 
ryphorus, who also faces the left. The meaning of this group can 
scarcely be doubtful. Admetus (d) having heard the terms on which 
che can survive, entreats his parents (e and f) to come to his yescue. 
The doryphori are probably attendants on Admetus and ip 
At such a scene it seems as if Alcestis should be present, as in the 
Pompeian paintings, and Petersen has already suggested that in 23 
she must be the second figure (6), who is momentarily overwhelmed 
by the evil news; in 22, on the other hand, she must be the first 
(a), who with hand to face meditates on the deed. | 

In 24 the place of these figures is taken by a group which for 
the most part is connected with the central scene, though th; first 
two figures may perhaps be regarded separately. At the lef is & 
young man (2), facing the right, naked save for the chlamys ion his 
left shoulder, bearing a spear in his left hand, and in his right a 
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sheathed sword. In the background in very low relief a youth (wu) 
in girded chiton advances toward 7. The third figure (v), which 
faces the right, is an older man, bearded, a lagobolon (?) in his 
right hand, while his left is concealed in his chlamys, which is 
tightly wound about the arm. In the background is another youth 
(w) in girded chiton, facing the right and plainly an attendant of 
w. This is a young man, who stands with his back to the spectator, 
his right hand raised to his mouth and his head turned to the right 
in contemplation of the central scene. He wears a sword, and 
carries two spears in his left hand. It is possible that the scene 
represents the return of Admetus (x) and his followers, who on 
their arrival at the house find that the fatal day has come. The 
artist does not seem to have had the skill to bring Admetus into 
closer connection with the central scene, and so has placed him on 
the edge, differing but little from a mere spectator. Robert’s 
interpretation of this scene is entirely different. He calls attention 
to the unanimity of the literary sources in representing the fatal 
day as well known, so that a return of Admetus from the hunt is 
scarcely justified. At the left is Admetus, clearly marked as in 
the other scenes, accompanied by his servant, sorrowing at his fate. 
The ather figures belong to the death scene. The chief difficulty 
is the} bearded man (v), who shows no sign of sorrow but seems 
almost a pendant to the figure of Heracles at the other end. The 
object in his hand is not properly carried for a lagobolon; other- 
wise he might be regarded as a representative of the chorus. He 
is in the proper place for Thanatos, but is a figure more suited to 
the Roman belief, and if the object he holds can be a key, he is 
probably Ianitor Orci. 

The! central scene on 22 and 23 shows no important variation, 
and on 24 the differences are not such as to affect the meaning. 
At the left is asomewhat bent old man (h) in chiton and himation, 
who stands at the foot of a couch on which lies a woman (/). She 
suppo,ts her body on her left elbow, her head sinks on her shoulder, 
and her whole attitude is that of extreme weakness. Her right 
hand }s extended and clasps the hand of the old man. In the 
backgitound is an old woman (7), who bends forward to the right 
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over the dying woman. At the head of the couch is a woman (0) 
who in her dishevelled hair and bared breast exhibits the usual 
signs of mourning, and in 22 the head of another woman (m) 
turned toward the right appears just above the head of the figure 
on the couch. In the foreground are two children. A girl (4), 
‘whose garment has fallen about her waist, rests her right knee ona 
footstool in front of the couch and stretches both hands upward 
toward her dying mother. At the other end of the footstool stands 
a boy (n). He faces the left, his right foot on the stool, his right 
elbow on his knee, leaning his bowed head on his right hand in an 
attitude of deep sorrow. In 24 the same figures occur, with the 
exception of m, but the grouping is somewhat different. The old 
woman (2) is at the foot of the couch, and holds in her right hand 
the right hand of the reclining figure, who has fallen farther back 
and seems already dead. The old man (h) is farther forward, 
between the couch and the little girl, and kneels beside the dead 
woman whose left hand he holds in his right. The mourner (0) 
is also placed somewhat farther from the couch, and is tearing her 
hair with both hands. 

The meaning of this scene is evident. It is the death of 
Alcestis, surrounded by her children and attendants. The only 
question concerns the identity of the aged man and woman who 
are placed in such prominent positions. Petersen is inclined to 
call them the father and mother of Admetus, while Diss#l sees 
in them the paedagogus and nurse, urging that Pheres cannot be 
present at this scene, and that the costume, so far as it is jisible, 
favors this view. It must be remembered that this entire scene is 
in its origin simply the death of a mother, and that in their first 
significance these figures have nothing to do with Alcestis. Further- 
more, the consideration of the person for whom the sarcophagus is 
intended is seldom wholly disregarded by the maker, and side 
Robert’s view (Sark.-Rel. III. 1, p. 25) seems very probable that in 
the thought of the artist these figures are the parents of thé dying 
woman; not Pelias and Anaxibia, but simply the father and yaother 
who belong at the bedside of their daughter. While it must be 
admitted that on 22 and 23 the old woman (¢) wears the headdress 
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of the nurse, the old man (/) does not wear the costume of the 
paedagogus, and his position seems too prominent for even a 
trusted servant. Robert emphasizes his view by the greater 
prominence of the woman on 24, which is shown by the inscription 
to have been ordered by a mother. | 

In the third scene 22 and 23 agree, while 24 again shows diver- 
gencies. From the left hastens a young man (p), the chlamys over 
his left shoulder, a sheathed sword in his left hand, his arms out- 
stretched toward Heracles (r) who, easily recognized by club and 
lion’s skin, stands with the body in full front, his head turned 
toward the left and his right arm extended toward this youth. 
Behind Heracles stands a doryphorus, his right hand raised to his 
mouth, looking with interest at the scene to his right. In general 
appearance he forms an excellent pendant to the figure (c), near 
the leftend. Evidently we have here a meeting between Heracles 
and Admetus ; but at what point in the story does it belong? The 
answer to this question depends upon the fourth figure (q¢), and 
unfortunately just at this point the evidence is most unsatisfactory. 
On 23 only the body of Admetus (p) and traces of this figure (q) 
have been preserved, though the restorer has endeavored to supply 
this lack. On 22 the space between the heads of the mourning 
ev (0) and of Heracles (7) has been broken out, destroying 
the upper part of the head of Admetus and the face of the all- 
important figure. The drawing in the Coburgensis shows this 
figure complete, but, as will be seen, its testimony is not wholly 
clear. ,The figure is that of a woman in a long chiton and mantle, 
the body in full front, who stands in the background between 
Admetus and Heracles. The right foot is firmly planted and 
pointed directly toward the front. The left leg is slightly bent 
and only the toe touches the ground. This is plain both in the 
drawinlg and in the photograph, where the position of the feet 
indicates a pose almost identical with that of Heracles.* In the 
drawinlz the upper part of this figure is slightly twisted, so that in . 


* Schenck’s drawing in Robert does not give the position of Heracles quite 
as in my copy of the photograph. 
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spite of the position of the feet, the woman stands at the side of 
Admetus, with head turned toward Heracles. In the photograph 
of 22, this distortion of the upper part of the body does not appear, 
while both shoulders are concealed, owing to the narrow space 
between Admetus and Heracles. Michaelis describes this figure as 
‘“accanto ad Admeto,” and interprets the scene as the reception 
of Heracles by Admetus, where this woman and the doryphorus 
must be servants. As this is the opinion of one who has seen the 
Courcel sarcophagus, it is with great hesitation that I express a 
doubt as to its correctness. After a somewhat protracted search 
I have failed to find any figure with the lower limbs in the position 
shown by the photograph, and the upper part of the body as 
represented in the drawing. So far as my examination goes, a 
figure standing thus always has a tendency toward the direction 
indicated by the advanced and firmly planted foot. She may have 
halted, may even be looking backward, but the arrested motion 
was in the direction of the foot on which she rests. If this theory 
is correct, the figure on 22 is coming from the same direction as 
Heracles, and the position of the missing head is of less account.* 
The scene then represents the restoration of Alcestis to Admetus 
by Heracles. Against this view can be urged, apart from the 
drawing, the attitude of Admetus, strikingly unlike his Cignified 
pose at this moment on 26, and very like the ceiling-painting 
already described; and especially the corresponding scene on 24. 
Here Admetus (p) bends still more toward his visitor, whose hand 
he grasps and whose pose and general form suggest very strongly 
the reveller to whose presence the servant of Admetus takes such 
exception in the play. The position of the woman (q) is here open 
to no dispute. She stands at the side of Admetus, and slightly in 
front of him, clad in a chiton and mantle, her right hand raised to 
her chin, her gaze directed toward Heracles, whose great size is 
made more prominent by the stooping posture of Admetus,! and by 


* I regard the figure as much in the position of the figure e but in the 
opposite direction. In the Coburgensis the drawing of the hair of q [is so like 
that of e that it seems not unlikely that q also had the mantle over! the back 
of the head. | 
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the decidedly short stature of the woman.* The figure behind 
Heracles no longer carries a spear, but rests his right hand on his 
breast, and in the left clasps what Roulez calls a scroll, but in the 
drawing of Eichler (Sark.-Rel. III. 1, Taf. vi. 24) is plainly asheathed 
sword. In the background between Heracles and this youth is 
visible another figure (y) in profile to the left, but in very low 
relief, who is possibly the servant of Admetus already seen on the 
sarcophagus at wu and w. In that case the figure with the sword 
may be a representative of the people (so Robert). As has been 
said, this scene can scarcely be the return of Alcestis. The small 
stature, the absence of any veil, the whole costume, and the posi- 
tion by Admetus combine to make any such view as that of Roulez 
more than doubtful. But does not this settle the meaning of the 
scene of 22 and 23? Possibly; but in view of what seems to 
me the position of the figure (7), I am inclined to see in 24 only 
another instance of the freedom which its sculptor has used in 
the other scenes, though the presence of a maid-servant at the 
reception of Heracles is certainly hard to explain. 

Here again Robert offers a different explanation. He sees in this 
scene on all three sarcophagi an illustration of the closing lines of 
the play. Alcestis is restored to life and hence no longer wears the 
veil whitch enwraps her in the rescue scenes; hence, too, she stands 
beside fher husband, and almost seems to join him in his earnest 
entreaty to Heracles to remain as their guest. This had also been 
suggested by Dissel, but in spite of its ingenuity I cannot feel con- 
vinced that it is beyond question. ‘The chief difficulty in 24 is the 
small size, which is appropriate for a young girl or a servant, but 
scarcely seems to belong to Alcestis. Moreover, in the symmetry, 
which Robert shows is so marked in this work, this figure corre- 
sponds jto the servant (w). The heavy figure of Heracles also, in 
spite of the poplar wreath} in which Robert sees the sign of his 
return from the lower world, is in marked contrast to his dignity 





* Roulez’s drawing gives the position and costume of the woman somewhat 
differently. It may be noted that the position is the reverse of that on the 
other sazjcophagus, and is similar to that of the figure e. 

+ Thi wreath is not very clear even in Eichler’s drawing. 
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in the other scenes. The attitude of Admetus in all cases suggests 
hasty movement, appropriate in welcoming his guest or his new- 
found wife, but not quite fitting in an endeavor to detain his friend. 
In 22 the position of Alcestis, as has been said, seems to connect 
her more closely with Heracles than Admetus. 

The ends of the Courcel sarcophagus 22 and of a Florentine 
sarcophagus (Mich. E.) containing the rape of Persephone on its 
front, show further scenes from our story.* The left end of E 
shows Hermes conducting a veiled woman (Alcestis) to the lower 
world, the entrance to which is indicated by the arch at the left. 
The right end of 22 evidently represents a later moment in 
the story. At the right Hades from his throne stretches out his 
right hand toward the veiled Alcestis who has passed through the 
portal, which is shown behind her. In the background is another 
veiled head in low relief, probably that of Persephone. The 
left end of 22 presents a scene very similar to that on the ceiling 
already described (cf. supra, p. lviii). In addition the character of 
the gate is marked by the appearance behind Alcestis of the triple- 
headed Cerberus. The right end of E offers simply a variation of 
this scene. Cerberus is omitted, and Heracles seems to be drawing 
the veil of Alcestis across her face. Dissel regards the action as 
an unveiling, but surely any violence on the part of Heracles is 
excluded by all the terms of the myth. 

It remains to consider the important sarcophagus from Ostia (26), 
whose maker has in most cases known how to express his meaning 
with great clearness, though he cannot be acquitted of a tendency 
to unite separate incidents into single scenes. 

At the left 1s an arch in which stands a bearded man who seems 
distinctly larger and heavier than the other figures. He wears 
a chlamys over his left shoulder and carries a spear, point down- — 
ward, in his left hand, while in his right he holds the leash of 
a dog, which is sitting just inside the arch with its head thrown 
back as if howling. Next to him is a bearded man, wrapped 
in his chlamys, who appears to turn away from the group to his 
left toward the figure at the door. His head is bowed, and his 


* Drawings in Robert, Sark.-Rel. III. 1, pp. 28 and 35, under 31, 1. 
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right hand is raised to his face. In his left hand, which hangs at 
his side, he carries a sheathed sword, the hilt of which is visible, 
while the sheath is concealed behind the arm. Next to this man 
in the foreground is a tripod, around which coils a serpent, while in 
the background in profile to the right is another man, who holds 
in his right hand what Robert thinks may be a broken rod, though 
it is too indistinct in the photograph and drawings to warrant a 
positive opinion. As to the next figure there can be no doubt. 
Apollo, chlamys over left shoulder and bow in left hand, is hasten- 
ing forward toward the left, mene he looks back toward the 
central scene. 

This is the death of Alcestis, in many particulars showing a 
close resemblance to the other sarcophagi. Alcestis on the couch, 
the children in the foreground, the attendant at the head, and 
the woman in the background are much the same, though the 
position of Alcestis is less indicative of immediate death, and 
the grief of the attendants is not so strongly marked. The place 
of the old man at the foot of the couch is taken by Admetus, who 
hastens forward, much in the attitude of the welcomer of Heracles * 
(p); his chlamys is thrown back over the left shoulder, his right 
handMs extended to meet the hand which Alcestis reaches toward 
him. \In his left hand we see the hilt of the sheathed sword, 
though |the rest of the weapon is invisible. The old man is visible 
in the!background between Apollo and Admetus, leaning on a 
crooked, staff. 

The “est of this relief is occupied by a new combination of 
figures. | At the extreme right sits Hades enthroned, much as on 
the right end of 22 (Mich. Z.c. 177). Next to him in the back- 
ground [stands Persephone, the torch in her right hand, while her 
left rests on the shoulder of her husband, and her gaze is bent 
upon his face. Next comes Alcestis, a veil over her head, her face 
bowed, and her right hand raised to her mouth. She moves slowly 
toward the left, following Heracles, who with the club on his left 
shouldet, and the lion’s skin hanging over his arm, extends his 


*The phief difference is that the body above the hips is erect instead of bent 
forward.f The position of the legs seems identical 
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right hand to grasp the hand of Admetus, who stands facing the 
right, his chlamys covering his body, and again in the sunken left 
hand the hilt of the sword, which he carried in the central group. 
Beneath the clasped hands of Heracles and Admetus is the opening 
of a cavern in which sits the three-headed Cerberus. In the back- 
ground, filling the vacant space between Admetus, Heracles, and 
Alcestis, are three female figures, evidently the Moirai. In this 
scene we have a combination of two distinct episodes, — the rescue 
of Alcestis from the lower world by Heracles, probably through the 
mediation of Persephone, and the restoration to Admetus. With 
the omission of Admetus, Cerberus is quite in place as marking 
the entrance to the region, whence Alcestis and her guide are to 
withdraw. In his present position he is meaningless, for it is 
scarcely possible to suppose with Roulez that Admetus has accom- 
panied Heracles to the entrance to the world of shades. Besides, 
even on this theory, Admetus and Heracles are on opposite sides of 
the gate. ; 

I have purposely left till the last the interpretation of the 
scene at the left. Three interpretations have been proposed, so far 
as I am aware. Roulez, followed by Dissel, sees in it Admetus 
returning from the hunt and met at his entrance into the palace by a 
sorrowing servant with the news of his wife’s impending death. To 
this there seem to me Serious objections. In both the other scenes 
Admetus is clearly marked, and carries the sheathed sword with 
the hilt projecting from the left hand. This sword is carried by 
the sorrowing man, and in my opinion gives strong grounds for 
believing that the artist meant to designate him as Admetus. More- 
over, the returning hunter shows no likeness to Admetus in the other 
scenes, and is also much larger. Petersen interprets the scene as 
Admetus turning in sorrow from an inquiry of the Delphic oracle, 
indicated by the tripod and the presence of Apollo. The figure in 
the archway is a retainer. Against this view it may be urged that 
Apollo is manifestly interested in the central scene, not in Admetus, 
with whom his figure has no association whatever, and that the 
tripod does not necessarily indicate Delphi, but simply adds dis- 
tinctness to Apollo, although it must be admitted that the bow 
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would have been a sufficient attribute.* Moreover, the other 
figure seems much too large and occupies too prominent a place 
(his spear is across Admetus’ right leg) to be a mere attendant. 
The third explanation has been given by Robert.t In spite of 
the sword the sorrowing man is not Admetus, for he has not the 
portrait features, doubtless those of Euhodus, by which the sculptor 
has elsewhere marked the husband. ‘The figure in the door isa 
representative of the lower world, a Roman substitute for the 
Thanatos of Euripides, and may be compared with Hades and the 
dog on the cover of the San Lorenzo sarcophagus.} This certainly 
makes a marked parallelism between the ends of this relief. At 
the left the hunter enters for his prey, and at the right the rulers 
of the dead release their victim. It seems to me that this view 
gains if the husband appears helpless and weeping before the 
impending blow, as well as receiving his lost wife from the grave. 
Nor does the absence of the portrait features seem a fatal objec- 
tion, though it is certainly not without weight, for, so far as I can 
judge from the photograph, Alcestis has the features of Metilia 
only in the death scene. 

XIV. The Fragments of Sarcophagi. 

25. The right end of the front of a sarcophagus in the Louvre 
(Clarac, II. pl. 194, No. 758, 214; Reinach, p. 82) shows Heracles 
followed by a doryphorus, with traces of another figure in the back- 
ground, much as at the end of 22. Clarac calls this fragment 
Heracles and Iolaus, but in the opinion of Robert it may be part 
of the missing end of 28. 

27. [Matz-Duhn, Ant. Bildw. mm Rom, 2889.] <A fragment in 
the Villa Pamfili shows part of the central scene in a somewhat dif- 
ferent type. There are more figures in the background, the old 
man sets his left foot on the stool, and the little ee no longer 
kneels but is hastening toward the couch. 

28. [Diitschke, Ant. Bildw. II. p.161.] A Florentine rere 
of the death scene, preserved in the Palazzo Antinori. 

* Cf. on this point Robert, Sark.-Rel. III. 1, p. 32. 

+ West-Deutsche Zeitschr. 7. Gesch. u. Kunst, 1885, 231. Cf. Arch. March. 177 ; 
Sark.-Rel. ITI. 1, p. 352. The first article I know only from the later references. 

t Matz-Duhn, 8090; Wien. Vorlegebdl. 1888, Taf. ix. 4a. 
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29. [Matz-Duhn, 2890.] This fragment shows the children from 
the death scene in the usual type, and traces of the couch and the 
figure of the old man. 

30. [Matz-Duln, 2892.] This is a fragment of a left corner, and 
shows three male figures, which do not agree with any of the other 
reliefs; though it has been proposed to see in it Admetus hastening 
to meet Heracles, to which view the position at the left seems fatal, 
or Admetus and Pheres, which seems possible. On the corner of 
the left end traces of a caduceus perhaps indicate a scene like that 
on the Uffizi sarcophagus, but the connection of this fragment with 
the story is more than doubtful. 

30.7. [Matz-Duhn, 2891.] <A lost fragment which seems to have 
contained only the figure of Admetus (¢) from the first scene of 
22 or 23. 

31. [Matz-Duhn, 3385.] This fragment is also lost, and its con- 
nection with the Alcestis monuments must remain very doubtful, 
as the description shows no marked likeness to the other reliefs. 
It is possible that it belonged to a variation of the scene between 
Admetus and his parents. 

31.1 This is a fragment in the Villa Albani, which once formed 
the left end of a sarcophagus. Heracles leads Alcestis into the 
upper world from an opening in the rock, while at the left is a 
figure emerging from the earth, and raising the right hand in 
astonishment. Robert calls him the Ianitor Orci, who appears in 
a similar position on the Persephone sarcophagi, and on one with 
scenes from the life of Heracles (Sark.-Hel. III. 120). He suggests 
to me the Hermes on the Rinuccini relief, though the mutilation is 
too great for any exact comparison. 

XV. [Sark.-Rel. 32.] Another relief, which very probably formed 
part of the cover of a sarcophagus,* is now preserved in the Palazzo 
Rinuccini in Florence in a badly mutilated condition, and more 
completely in a drawing in the Cod. Pighianus. It was first pub- 
lished from the drawing by Petersen (Arch. Zeit. 21, 1863, Taf. 
179, 1, 2), and later was discovered by Ditschke (Ant. Bildw. in 


* Robert suggests it might have belonged to 238, could it be shown that this 
Sarcophagus was known in the sixteenth century. 
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Oberital. II. 314), and published from the original by him (Arch. 
Zeit. 33, 1875, pp. 72 ff. Taf. 9, cf. also Baumeister, Denkmdier I. 46). 
The fragment is only 0.55 M. long and 0.21 M. high, according to 
Ditschke, and is broken at both ends. 

At the left stands Heracles, the lion’s skin over his left arm; 
the head and much of the right side have been restored, but even 
in the Pighianus the right leg and lower right arm are missing. 
It seems probable that the right hand rested on the club. He 
looks toward the right after a woman (Alcestis) in long chiton, and 
mantle which covers her head and is drawn around the face with- 
out covering it. She seems to be moving slowly and with bowed 
head toward the right. In the drawing the scene is completed by 
the addition on the left of Hermes,* who stands in the entrance to a 
cavern, and by his gesture seems to dismiss Heracles and Alcestis. 

The next scene to the right is clearly separated by a column, 
which stands in front of the veiled Alcestis. Here we have a 
group of five figures. On the right a woman in long chiton and 
with the mantle over her head is gently urged toward the left by 
another woman. This group is evidently that of a bride supported 
by the nympheutria. The husband in this scene is a youthful 
figure, nude but for the chlamys over his back, who while moving 
toward the bride, turns away his face and grasps her right hand 
with his left. In the background, between the husband and wife, 
is a youthful figure clad in a long chlamys and holding an inverted 
torch, who is turning his back on the newly wedded pair, but looks 
over his shoulder toward the fifth figure. This is a young man, of 
much the same size and general appearance as the husband. He 
stands with his back to the spectator, his left elbow resting on the 
top of the pillar, and his right arm partly extended, while with the 
hand he seems to beckon to one of the figures at the right. His 
chlamys is gathered over the right arm at the elbow. 

‘Petersen (Arch. Zeit. 21, 116) explained this scene as the mar- 
riage of Admetus and Alcestis, the unhappy issue of which is sug- 


* Diitschke claims that all to the left of the figure of Heracles is due to the 
combination by the artist of Pighius of two distinct reliefs. In opposition to 
this, cf. Robert, Arch. March. p. 1741, who speaks with authority on this point. 
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gested by Hymenaeus, who turns away and reverses his torch. To 
this Dilthey (Annali d. Inst. 1869, p. 24) added the ill-omened use 
of the left hand by Admetus. The fifth figure according to Peter- 
sen is the nymphagogus, who brings to Admetus the tidings of the 
evil omen sent by Artemis. Diitschke accepts this view in most 
particulars, but calls the figure to the left Hermes, and sees in his 
gesture a sign to Hymenaeus to return, as with the left hand the 
god points to the rescue of Alcestis in token of the ultimate happi- 
ness of the newly wedded pair. Against this last interpretation 
may be urged the uncertainty as to the exact direction and inten- 
tion of the gestures of this so-called Hermes, whose relation to his 
fellow god is by no means distinct in the reproductions; but the 
most serious objection is the total absence of an attribute, which 
seems to me to exclude at once-this identification. Robert also 
accepts the view that this scene is the marriage, and his interpre- 
tation of the other figures has much to commend it. The evil fate 
is indicated by the ill-omened use of the left hand, from which 
Admetus, suddenly aware of his mistake, turns his face in terror, 
while his nymphagogus by his gesture expresses his horror. The 
same emotion is shown by the turning away of the torch-bearer, 
who is not necessarily Hymenaeus, and this act is accompanied by a 
further sign of the ill-will of the gods in the inverted torch. These 
signs have been substituted by the artist for the traditional coil of 
snakes. Dissel’s interpretation of this scene is entirely different. 
He sees in it a free imitation of the last part of Euripides’ play.* 
The youth is Hermes, who has brought Heracles and Alcestis from 
the lower world. Alcestis 1s conducted by some maid-servant to 
Admetus, who unwillingly extends to her his left hand, while in 
the background Thanatos turns away. Apart from the difficulty in 
finding a Hermes Psychopompos without the customary attribute, 
and the exceedingly doubtful type assumed for Thanatos, this view 
makes Heracles belong to both scenes, or else absent at the all- 
important moment of the return of Alcestis to Admetus. The first 
alternative requires us to admit Alcestis twice in a scene, where 
Heracles occurs only once, and the second is surely impossible. 


* This idea is due to von Duhn. Cf. Dissel, J. c. 18}9 
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The extreme right of the relief was broken away in the time of 
Pighius, though his drawing shows part of a figure turned toward 
the right. The rest of this figure and an additional one have since 
been very badly restored, but we only know that there must have 
been still another scene, perhaps connected with the miraculous 
wooing, as the remains of the first figure suggest the possibility of 
Artemis, as on the stucco relief from the Via Latina, but behind 
the chariot. 

The left end of the relief, in the drawing, is occupied by a scene 
which still waits for a satisfactory explanation. The whole style 
is totally unlike the rest of the sculpture ; a fact which led Diitschke 
to his theory of contamination, though it is explained by Robert as 
due to the variety in the sources used by the artist. Back of the 
grotto in which Hermes appears, there sits on a rock a young man 
wearing a chlamys. He faces the left and rests his left hand on 
the rock and the end of a short shepherd’s crook ; beside the rock, 
looking up at the hand of his master, is a dog. Beside this man, in 
the background, is a young girl, her back to the spectator, and look- 
ing back at the man, while with her right hand she seems to make 
a gesture of dismissal. He pays no attention to her, but extends 
his right hand toward a boy wearing a chlamys over his back, who 
stands before him, holding in his left hand a bow. The boy does 
not look toward the man, but down over his right shoulder, toward 
an old woman, who stands at the extreme left and by her gestures 
seems to be encouraging the lad. 

Petersen interpreted the scene as Admetus, who in grief at 
the loss of his wife has retired to his flocks, and his children, 
accompanied by the nurse. This does not seem very natural. 
The group as a whole shows no sign of sorrow, and a retirement of 
Admetus to the fields is a rather long step from his reluctance to 
enter the palace (Alc. 911 ff.). Dilthey (Ann. d. Inst. 1869, 25°), 
while admitting that the man is Admetus, insists that the two 
children are Apollo and Artemis. This view has been adopted by 
Robert, who interprets the scene as the entrance of Apollo into the 
service of Admetus. The reluctant Apollo, who, according to the 
Delphic version, has been condemned to servitude for slaying the 
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Python, and is therefore still a mere child, is urged forward by 
Leto, and kindly welcomed by Admetus, from whom his sister turns 
away in the first manifestation of that anger which was to have 
such a fatal termination. This explanation accounts for the repre- 
sentation of the divinities as children, but it must be admitted that 
the figure of Leto does not suggest the goddess, nor does the Del- 
phic version seem to have enjoyed such prominence as to make its 
choice by an artist of a late date easily intelligible. It is probably 
the best interpretation yet suggested, but 1t certainly is by no means 
free from difficulties, nor can it be regarded as the final decision of 
a still perplexing question. 

XVI. Another monument in Rome has been brought into con- 
nection with the story of Alcestis. It is an oblong basis,* which sup- 
ported a column, from Porto d’Anzio, now in the Villa Albani, and 
published by Francke (Annali, 1879, pp. 53-58, Tav. E. 1). One 
side and the two ends contain a continuous scene. The front shows 
a woman on a bed, resting on her left elbow, in an attitude not 
unlike that of the dying Alcestis. In front of the couch, with her 
arms about the other, kneels an apparently aged woman. Behind 
the couch stand five mourning women, the upper part of the body 
nude, some tearing their hair, others with hands crossed on the 
breast. The two ends are said to show the ends of the couch, and 
at each a mourner of the same type as those on the front. Thus 
far there is nothing to show that the relief is more than a repre- 
sentation of the mourning of a mother (for so we might interpret 
the kneeling woman) for her daughter, or of a family for its 
mistress. Neither Admetus nor the children nor any other of the 
characters especially concerned in the death of Alcestis are even 
hinted at. The supposed connection with the myth is found on the 
fourth side. Here we see on the left Heracles en face, his right 
hand resting on his club, his left arm, over which hangs the lion’s 
skin, stretched out toward a woman, on whom his gaze is directed. 
This woman wears a chiton and mantle, which perhaps covers the ° 
back of her head, though her entire face and neck are uncovered. 
With her left hand she grasps the left hand of the hero, and her 


*® Size 0.22 M. by 0.14 M. The height of the fragment is 0.39 M. 
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right seems to be touching his face. Francke thought that the 
original artist had here represented Admetus, but that the copyist 
had changed the scene for his own purpose, which was to show the 
love felt for the dead woman, under the types used for a well-known 
myth. Dissel objects to this, and sees in the last scene Alcestis 
resisting and rebuking Heracles for an attempt to unveil her. Con- 
sidering the deference shown by Heracles toward his prize in the 
other representations, such an interpretation of this relief and of 
the end of the Florentine sarcophagus (E) seems scarcely warranted. 
The gestures of the woman are rather those of earnest entreaty, and 
the group looks as if it belonged in some other story of Heracles. 
While it is possible that the scenes owe their suggestion to the 
Alcestis monuments, I can see no reason for believing that the 
sculptor was endeavoring to portray that story on this occasion. 

There are several representations of Heracles and a veiled 
woman, which seem to be taken from this legend, though the 
emphasis seems rather on Heracles than on Alcestis. 

XVII. Near Salona in Dalmatia in a grotto is a rock-cut tomb 
in the form of a sarcophagus. The front is divided into three 
compartments in which are represented various labors of Heracles.* 
On the left is the capture of Cerberus, in the centre Heracles hurries 
to the right, the lion’s skin around his shoulders, the club in his 
left hand, while with his right he grasps the left wrist of a 
veiled woman, who seems to walk slowly after him. The attitude 
of Heracles is very like that in the Cerberus relief. The third 
relief represents a combination of the shooting of the Stymphalian 
birds and the plucking of the apples of the Hesperides, which the 
artist has accomplished by putting the birds in the tree which bears 
the apples. 

XVIII. Walled into a tower near Smederevo in Servia is a 
funeral relief, which seems to me very closely related to the Alces- 
tis representations. It is published by Kanitz (Denkschr. d. Wien. 


* Literature. Steinbiicher, Wiener Jahrbticher der Litteratur, 1820, Anz. 
Taf. I. Fig. 3; Denkschr. d. Wiener Akad. II., Carrara, De’ scavi di Salona 
nel 1848, p. 11, Tay. VI. 17; Ib. VIL., Lanza, Monumenti Salonitani inediti, 
p. 7, Tav. IL 1. 
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Akad. XI. Rém. Stud. in Serbien p. 11, Fig. 6), who describes it 
as “ein an einigen Stellen beschddigtes oblonges Relief mit 
zwischen zwei korinthischen Saéulen trefflich angeordneter und gut 
ausgefiithrter Trauerscene.” The wood-cut shows on the left a 
veiled woman (though the face seems uncovered) who is led toward 
the right by Heracles, who grasps her wrist in his right hand. 
He is represented nearly en face; in his left hand he holds the club, 
which rests on his shoulder, while the lion’s skin, or possibly a 
chlamys, hangs over the left arm. The rest of the relief is some- 
what badly damaged, but seems to represent a couch, at the head of 
which (the extreme right) is a stool, on which sits a figure with 
the head bowed on the right hand. The right elbow and the left 
hand rest on the head of the couch. On the couch seems to be 
another figure, and there was possibly a footstool before it.* This 
relief in my opinion is derived from the representations of the 
death and return of Alcestis, though the absence of Admetus and 
the children would indicate that it was not so much the myth 
which occupied the thought of the artist, as the idea of a death and 
rescue of the departed. 

XIX. In the following monument the relation to Alcestis is 
somewhat clearer. It was discovered in Tripoli, at a place called 
El-Amrouni about halfway between Douirat and N4@lout, near the 
border of Tunis. Here a mausoleum was unearthed by M. Lecoy 
de la Marche, and a short description published by M. Philippe 
Berger (fev. Arch. 1895, 1, pp. 71-83). . Two inscriptions, one 
Latin, the other Neo-punic, show that it was erected to Q. Apuleius 
Maximus Rideus (?) by his wife and three sons. It was decorated 
on the outside with two rows of reliefs, of which only one is of 
immediate interest. In the lower row, the west side represented 
Orpheus charming the wild beasts, the south side Orpheus and 
EKurydice, including a view of Sisyphus, Ixion, and Tantalus, while 
the north side furnished a new form of the rescue of Alcestis (Ber- 
ger, /. c. p. 79, Fig. 3). This relief is broken longitudinally a little 

* The relief is badly damaged near the centre, and the couch is very indis- 


tinct in the drawing. I consider it as like the relief from Servia, Arch.-Epigr. - 
Mitth. aus Oester. X. 214, Fig. 6. 
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below the middle, but the general character of the representation 
is clear. On the left is Charon, pushing his boat to shore. On the 
end of the boat is seated a fully draped female figure (Alcestis). 
In front of her, on the shore, stands Heracles, the club in his left 
hand, and the lion’s skin over his shoulder. His right hand is 
extended, apparently in the act of helping the woman to descend 
from the boat. On the right is the lower part of the gate of the 
lower world, and beyond this Heracles pushing Alcestis forward, up 
the steep incline to the world of life. The style of the reliefs is the 
only means of fixing the date,* and as this can scarcely be deter- 
mined from the drawings published, it is not possible to give any 
exact statement, further than that the work evidently belongs to 
the late Roman time. 

XX. Another relief, whose connection with this story is only 
known through the inscription, is now in Aquileia, where it was 
found in 1863. I have not seen any illustration of the relief, 
though a description was published by Ditschke from a sketch by 
Conze (Arch. Zeit. 33, p. 78).— On the left is a bearded man, 
perhaps with the chlamys over his left shoulder, and a staff in his 
left hand, who raises his right hand as if in conversation with a 
veiled woman at the right, who rests her bowed head on her right 
hand. The lower part of the relief is broken away. Apparently 
across the top of the stone is the inscription ADMETVS ET ALC 
(estis). It does not seem necessary to see in this, with Ditschke, 
Admetus communicating his fate to Alcestis, who is meditating her 
sacrifice. It rather belongs with such scenes as those on the 
Etruscan vases, and Admetus and Alcestis are simply typical 
figures to express the conjugal devotion of the pair in whose honor 
this funeral monument was erected. 

' XXI. Preller (Ber. d. Sachs Gesellsch. 1850, 241) mentions a 
terra-cotta relief in Weimar, brought from Rome, about the-size of 
those of the Campanari collection, as representing the return of 


* The inscription is not published in facsimile, nor does the editor assign any 


date. 
+ For the inscription, cf C. I. L. V. 2, 8265, where is cited Gregorutti, Le 


antiche lapidi di Aqutleja, which I have not seen. 
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Alcestis to Admetus. He gives no further description, and I do 
not know of any other mention of it. 

XXII. It is barely possible that there may be some remote con- 
nection between this story and a sardonyx of the British Museum, 
representing a youthful Heracles seated in weariness on a rock, 
while from behind him hastens away a bearded and winged man, 
somewhat in the type of Thanatos. (Cf. Furtwangler in Roscher, 
Lexikon, s.v. Herakles, I. 2141-42.) I do not believe this can be 
Thanatos flying from his conqueror, but include it for the sake of 
completeness. 

XXIII. It now remains to consider the most difficult of the monu- 
ments which have been referred to the story of Alcestis, —the 
columna caelata from the temple of Artemis at Ephesus.* Of the 
figures (probably about eight in number) which originally filled 
this relief only four have been preserved with any approach to 
completeness, though there are fragments of two more. On the 
right is the lower part of a seated figure, probably male. In front 
of him is a standing female, fully draped, and holding a somewhat 
indefinite object, which may possibly be a necklace or taenia; the 
head is missing, but seems to have been turned toward the left. 
The third figure is the best preserved of the group, and by the kery- 
keion is easily recognizable as Hermes, who, with head thrown back 
and glance directed upward, is moving toward the left. Before him, 
apparently just starting, is a woman, fully draped, who is in the act 
of fastening her mantle on the left shoulder; the head is lacking, 
but probably was turned to the right. The next figure is also 
well preserved, except for a break on the right side. It represents 
a youth with great wings, extending even above the head, and a 
great sword suspended by a band over the right shoulder. He 
stands with the body turned very slightly toward the left, his right 
hand at his side, while with the left he seems to beckon to the 
woman behind him, toward whom he turns a somewhat sad and 
thoughtful face. Beyond this figure there can be distinguished 


* Rayet, Afon. del’ Art antique II. Pl. 50; Curtius, Arch. Zeit. 1872, Taf. 65, 
66; Overbeck, Gesch. d. griech. Plast. II4. p. 181. Less complete reproduc- 
tions in other publications. 
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traces of a naked shoulder and a left arm wrapped in a chlamys, so 
that it can fairly be inferred that here stood a man, who rested his 
left elbow on his side. It does not seem to me that the traces are 
sufficient to show whether he stood in the attitude of Heracles on 
the Rinuccini relief, as Robert thinks, or in a position more like 
that of Hermes on this column. If Smith is correct (see below), 
the position would be unlike either. Space will not permit a full 
account of all the attempts to interpret this scene, on which the 
last word, in my opinion, has not yet been spoken. Ernst Curtius 
(Arch. Zeit. 31, 1873, p. 72) in a notice of the newly discovered 
relief, suggested that it might be connected with a contest of the 
Muses before Apollo, under the leadership of Hermes, and that the 
youth with the sword was Agon—a view which seems to have 
found no adherents. Later Engelmann (Arch. Zeit. 37, p. 115) 
brought this scene into connection with the story of Phineus, inter- 
preting the figure with the sword as a Boread. This view also labors 
under serious difficulties and has not met with any acceptance. 

The view which has supplanted earlier theories, and has not as 
yet been driven from the field, was first published by C. Robert in 
“Thanatos. 398 Programm zum Winckelmannsfeste,” Berlin, 1879. 
Here was maintained very skilfully the thesis that the relief rep- 
resented the return of Alcestis. Heracles having conquered Thana- 
tos has descended to the lower world and prevailed on the deities 
to reward his victory. On the right are Hades and Persephone, 
who have consented to the return, then Hermes ready to conduct 
Alcestis, who stands next to him, to the upper world, while Thanatos* 
by his gesture indicates the release of his victim. At the extreme 
left must have been Heracles quietly waiting for his prize. As to 
the missing figures Robert refused to make any conjecture. The 
view was at once denied by Kekulé (Deutsche Litteratur-Zeitung, 
1880, 382), and later by Wolters (Gipsadgiisse ant. Bildw. 1242), 
but has been accepted by many scholars, notably Rayet, Overbeck, 
and Collignon. Benndorf (Bull. della Comm. Arch. 1886, p. 54) 
endeavored to establish the view that the Judgment of Paris was 


* The interpretation of this figure as Thanatos had been suggested in Sat. Rev. 
1873, 35, p. 51. 
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here represented. Zeus and Hera, Eros and Aphrodite, Hermes as 
conductor of the goddesses, and apparently Paris waiting at the 
left, — such was his interpretation, which was refuted by Robert 
(Arch. March. pp. 160-175), who also endeavored to overthrow the 
criticism of Wolters. The last explanation with which I am 
acquainted is that of A. H. Smith (Jour, Hell. Stud. XI. pp. 278 ff.), 
who sees here the sending of Pandora. From the right we have 
Zeus, Hera, who holds a necklace or diadem, Hermes with slightly 
opened mouth in the act of imparting the gift of speech to Pandora, 
who already fastens her mantle for departure, Eros, who here in 
his gloomy aspect presages the unhappy result of this gift of the 
gods, and finally Hephaestus, his left hand on his hip, while he leans 
on his stick thrust under the right shoulder. The discovery of a 
part of the original surface showing part of a staff is very important, 
but the traces are evidently too faint to be entirely conclusive. 
Without discussing this theory in detail, it may be said that Eros 
with a sword still awaits an analogy in Greek art, and that all other 
Greek representations of this scene show Pandora as a very stiff 
doll-like figure, in no way like the graceful woman of the column. 
Robert’s theory, however, requires a brief examination. Wolters 
brings against it three arguments: (1) Thanatos on representations 
of this time ought to be a bearded man, (2) Heracles cannot wear the 
simple chlamys, (3) the scene here.represented does not correspond 
with any literary version; to which Benndorf adds (4) that the neck- 
lace in the hands of Persephone is unexplained, and Furtwangler 
(Roscher, Lexikon I. 2248) (5) that the presence of Heracles is 
due to a conjecture. Robert (Arch. March. l. c.) has answered the 
first four objections. (1) In the fourth century the idea of Thana- 
tos was changing from the type of the fifth century toward that 
conception which later led to Erotes as symbols of death; moreover, 
Thanatos is certainly beardless on the cylix of Pamphaios and an 
altar from the Esquiline (Monum. d. Inst. XI. Tav. X.3). Itiscertainly 
not improbable that the beginnings of a tendency, which developed 
during the Hellenistic and Roman periods, should be found in the 
later fourth century, although the fact that Thanatos is beardless 
on the vases more than a century earlier can scarcely weigh very 
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heavily, in view of the prominence of the bearded type on the Attic 
lecythi of the late fifth and earlier fourth centuries. That the 
dank and matted hair and sad expression are very appropriate to 
the later conception of Thanatos cannot be denied, but Robert’s 
interpretation of this scene requires that this Thanatos be a rival 
of Heracles, and it seems to me very hard to imagine this youth in 
contest with a Heracles of the type belonging to this period. As 
Robert has urged in answering objection (8), the artist has com- 
bined two versions which the literature kept separate, and the sar- 
cophagi have already made it clear that the art recognized a journey 
of the hero to the lower world in this connection; but the only - 
justification for Thanatos in the Alcestis legend is that he may be 
conquered by Heracles, and for that purpose the type of the time of 
Euripides is in my opinion a necessity. As to the costume of 
Heracles, Robert has shown that he does appear in a chlamys on 
several works, but a comparison with the citations of Furtwingler 
(Roscher, Lexikon I. 2183) would indicate that this is confined to 
special occasions, where he is not engaged in any of his heroic labors. 
The object in the hand of “ Persephone ” is too indistinct to make 
argument (4) very weighty, though Robert’s suggestion that it is a 
thank-offering of Alcestis seems to call for some analogy to justify 
it. The last objection (5) is of course enough to prevent certainty, 
and if the traces which Smith regards as proving the presence of a 
staff, cannot be reconciled with the theory that the hero leaned on 
his club, they alone would suffice to make the connection with 
Alcestis still more doubtful. 

A modification of Robert’s view has been suggested by Edward 
Robinson (Catalogue of Casts in Boston Mus. III. 526), who inter- 
prets the scene as the departure of Alcestis to the lower world with 
Thanatos and Hermes. Apart from the fact that this fails to 
explain the calm attitude of the figures at the right, whom Mr. 
Robinson calls the parents of Admetus, it seems difficult to account 
for the presence of both Thanatos and Hermes, one of whom would 
seem sufficient, and for the position of Hermes, who as yuyoropmrds 
regularly precedes the soul on its descent to the lower world.* 

* Cf. Robert, Thanatos, 40. 
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For these reasons I am unable to believe that the connection of 
the Ephesus column with the story of Alcestis has been proved, 
though it must be granted that there are perhaps fewer difficulties 
in this interpretation than in any other. Nor is it easy to see how 
certainty can be reached, unless some work of art should come to 
light of obvious dependence on this column, and containing some 
clue to the missing figures. 


EF, HyporuHeses oF THE PLAY. 


The following are the hypotheses of the Alcestis which have come 
down to us. The text is that of Schwartz in his edition of the 
scholia, with one slight change. 
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1 adrod) was inserted by the ed. 
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CRITICAL SIGNS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 


B=Codex Vaticanus 909. 
B1—the first hand, 6 =the second hand. 
I, = Codex Laurentianus 32, 2. 
L1— the first hand, / =the second and third hands. 
P = Codex Palatinus 287. 
P! — the first hand, p —a later hand. 
a == Codex Parisinus 2713. 
a! =the first hand, a? =the second hand, a* = several later hands. 


C — Codex Havniensis 417. 
c = Codex Laurentianus 31, 10. 
d = Codex Laurentianus 31, 15. 


S indicates a reading which is common to both Z and P, and hence 
was found in their common source. 

r stands for reliqui libri. 

* denotes the erasure of a letter or an accent. 


EYTPITIIAOYT AAKHS TIS. 


TA TOT APAMATOS TPOZOTA 


AITOAAQN 
@ANATOS 
XOPOS 
@EPATIAINA 
AAKHSTIS 
AAMHTOS 
EYMHAO® 
HPAKAHS 
®EPHS 
@EPAIION 


AAKHSTIS. 
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29 ov pds] cor rpds B. 31 is not in P, and was rejected by Nauck without 
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aurny r. 38 rot] re S. 
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64 kdatvon Earle] ravoy MSS. 70, 71 were rejected as spurious by W. 
Dindorf. 73 45 La] 7s r (with J). 74 xardpgwpac P (with Macrobius 
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7 5) \ aA 4 > > _ 4 
AAknotis, wot TAT’ T Apiary 
dd€aca yur 
TOoW els avTHS yeyernoOa. 85 
HMIX. kdveu Tis  oTevaypov 7 orp. 
XelpOv xrviov Kara oTeyas 
H Yyoov ws TeTpaypevav ; 
HMIX. ov pay ovd€ Tis dudurddwv 
otatifetar audi wvAas. 90 
El YAP PLETAKUMLOS aTAS, 
§ , 4 
® Ilavav, daveins. 
HMIX. o¥ Tdv $Otpévyns y’ eordrwr. 


<HMIX.> véxus 76. . 
HMIX. ov 8%) dpovdds y' €€ otkwr. 
HMIX. odev; ovk adyo. Tice Oapovve; 95 


HMIX. os dv epynpov... 
Tapov AdpuyTos 
KEOVNS av empake yuvarkds; 
HMIX. TUAWY Tapo.le ° ovxX ope GQVTLOTP. 
Tnyatov ws vopilerat 
xepuB’ ext dbOirev tudats. 100 
<HMIX.> yaira 7 ovris emt mpofdpors 
TOMALOS, & On VEKVOV 


82 devooe Medlov 7d5e Bothe] 7dd€ Nevooe: (Aevoe BP) wediov MSS. 85 airjs 
Schaefer] atr7s MSS. 87 xepav Nauck] yepov MSS. 88 ydorv L} yowr r. 
90 crariferac G. Hermann] orariger’ MSS. 91 jucy. is prefixed in Ba L, 
but not in P. | e& S]e Beta. 92 & Matthiae] i MSS. 93 od ray Matthiae] 
ovr av MSS. | PO:.uévns Monk] POmévas MSS. 94 In the MSS. the words véxus 
767 (non véxus P, Hy deleted in L by l!) come directly after ofkw». Kirchhoff trans- 
posed them as in the text, and prefixed to them HMIX. | od yap 6» MSS. yap 
was rejected from the text by Kirchhoff. 96 Earle conjectured that the la~ 
cuna is after épfuor, 99 anya’ l. 100 P&reérv 8S] dOmévovr. 101 HMIX., 
which is not in the MSS., was added by Hartung. | xaira 7 S a] xalry B. 


8 EYPIMNIAOY 


, , > , 
mév0e titver’ ob veodaia 
SouTEl KELP YUVALKOD. 
HMIX. kat pry rdd€ Kvpiov jap, 105 
HMIX. i 706° avdas; 
HMIX. @ xpy ode podety Kara yatas. 
HMIX. tyes wuyas, Oryes dé Ppevav. 
HMIX. yp7 Tov dyalor diakvatopéevav 
mevbeiv oortis 110 
XpNoTOs am apyns vevoutoTat. 
XO. GAN ovdé vavkdnpiav orp. 
¥ 2 ¢ ¥ 
éof” o7rot Tis alas 
aoteihas 7 Avkiav 
eit é’ eipas avvdpous 115 
3 , 
Appoviddas 
dvoTdvou Tapahvoat 
Wuyay: popos yap ardéTopos 
, A 9 9 35 2 
mrabea: Oewv O° er eoyapav 
otkeT exw tiva unrobiray topevda. 120 
, > » 3 “ 4Q>o 4 ED 
povos 0° av, eb das TOO’ HY dvrirrp. 
Sppaciv dedopKas 
DoiBov wais, mpodurove 
nAOev Edpas oKoTIoUsS 125 


103 révdeor S| wirve. Elmsley] werved MSS. | od Aldine] ovdé MSS. | before 
ovdé B and a have jucx., which is not found in Z and P. | veotaia B P 1] veodaita r. 
105 jjuap L] jyap r. 107 stands before 106 in Z and P. 106 HMIX.] 
xop. DL. 107 jucx. B (and a’)] not in r. | xpqv P. 108 HMIX.] xop S. 
P has 7yuctx. before the second é6ryes. 109 tux. a(?)] xop. S. B has nosign. 
112 xop. B and a. S has no designation of the part. 114 Avxiavy Monk] 
Avxias MSS. 115 er éd edpas dwédpous ’Aupuwriddas Nauck] etr’ éxi ras dvdpous 
"Aupwvddas tSpasMSS. 117 rapadioa B (and a?)] rapadrica r. 118 puxar S] 
yux7s B yuxas a (but a? has changed the grave to the circumflex and written jp 
above). | drérouos Blomfield] dé * * nos L dréryos B drorposr (with!). 119 ff. 5 
ér’ éoxdpay ovkér €xw riva Hartung] 5° én’ éoxdpais ovk yw eri riva (xw ri L) MSS. 
See Critical Notes. 123 dupacw Barnes] dupacc MSS. 125 cxorias B. 


AAKHSTIS, 9 


9 
A.oa Te 7Uas: 
ld \ > , 
dpal&ras yap aviorn, 
mptv avtov etre AudBodov 
TANKT POV TUpds KEpavviov. 
yov Oé Biov tiv ér édida tpoodéx wpa, 180 
—— TavTa yap non TeTeMEoTAL 
Baotrevow, 
mavtwv dé Oewv <eio’> emt Bwpots 
aipoppavro Ovaiay mAnpets, 
9Q> »¥ “~ ¥” 9Q 7 
OVO’ EDTL KAK@V AKOS OVOED. 135 
add’ 46° é7adav éx Sdpav Tis Epxerar 
Sakpuppoovoa: Tiva TUYNY dKovoopat; 
mevey per, et TL OeomoTaLoL TUyYaveL, 
a 3 > ¥)> 3 \ ¥ N 
cuyyvwortov: ed er éotiv eubvxos yuvy 
lr OvY GAwdev Eidévar BovdoipeD” av. 140 


~ 


@EPATTAINA. 


N A b ~ N la y 
Kat Cooap elite Kat Oavovoav €oTi oot. 
‘\ a) A ea 4 N 
XO. Kat Tas av attis KarOdvo Te Kat BrErroL; 


OE. 767 tpovemys ear Kal Wuyoppayel. 143 
XO. €édzis pev ovkér éoti colerOar Biov; 146 


GE. merpayervn yap nuépa Bualera. 
” 2 3 92. FN , N 4 
XO. otikovv €7 avTy TpacoeTa Ta TpoTpopa, 


126 dda S didar. 129 rdaxrpov P (with l). 130 Biov riv ér Hartung] 
tly ér Blov B riv éri Blov a riva Blov S. 131 rpocdéxwuat Musgrave] mpoc- 
déxouac MSS. 132 Bacireiow La) Baciretor. BP. 133 eis’ was inserted 
by Mekler. 135 0%5’ S] GdN odd r. 136 xop. is prefixed in B. | éradév P 1] 
dradés L oradav r. 140 Bovdolued’ dv L a] Bovdoipeba r. 141 is omitted in 
B, but has been added by a later hand. 142’ és] ro B. | abrds Kirchhoff (?) 
auros MSS. (dirds Gaisford, wirds Aldine.) | BAéro: L ap] Brére B Brér* P. 
146 cucacba S. 148 ovxovy Elmsley] ovxotv BL ovk ob r. | adrots S. 


10 EYPIMIAOY 


OE. xdopos y’ eronos, @ ode cvvOder rdc1s. 


6 


XO. @ TAHpOr, olas olos Ov apapravess. 144 
OE. ovmw 70d’ oide deordryns Tpiv dv TAOy. 145 
XO. torw vuv evkreys ye karOavoupevy 150 


? > 93 4 “~ e 3 rb “~ 
yuvn T apioTn TOV Vp rim paKpe. 
@E. wes 8’ ovk dpioty; Tis 6° évavtidcerat 
5 gy ) / , > ¢€ Vd 
7d ph od yevéeoOar THVS vrepBeBAnperny 
A ~ > ~ 
yuvaika; TS O° adv paddov évdeiEaiTo Tus 
Toow mpoTinaa 7% Oédovo vrepavety ; 155 
Kal TAUTA pev On TAG erioTaTaL TOALS: 
a °° > bS / 28 , , 
ao’ év ddpots Edpace Oavpacy KdUwr. 
3 N ‘\ ¥y A Q’ e , N , 
émet yap noe” nuépay tiv Kupiay 
9 
nkovoav, voact ToTapiots NevKdy x pda 
éhovo-ar’, €k 5° Ehovaa Kedpiver Sdopav 160 
éoOnra Koopov T evTpETa@S NOKHTATO, 
Kat oTaca mpoobev Eatias KaTnvEaTo: 
déoTrow’, €ya yap epyopat kata xOoves, 
TaVvvoTaTov GE TpOTTiTVOVT alTyYoopaL, 
f 39 9 nA > ?P Von A , 
TEKY Ophavevoat TAWA’ Kal TH pev hiAnv 165 
ovlevEov adoyor, TH d€ yervatov moo. 
>” 7 > «A € a > 3 , 
BNO WOTED AVTWY N TEKOVT aTroAAUpLAL 
Bavety addpouvs taidas, adX’ evdaipwovas 
év yy TaTpwa TEepTVOY ExTAHoaL Biov. 
mavras 6€ Bwpovs ot Kar “Adprrov Séuous 170 
ampoonle xakéorabe Kat mpoonvéarto, 


144 6]¢ B. 145 dy] rd P wddx r. The insertion of 144-5 after 
149 was suggested by H. Mueller. 150 icrws B| wv l] vivr. In L the wapa- 
ypados is prefixed to 151 and 152, so that 152 ff. are assigned to the chorus. In 
P ep. (= Oepdraiva) is prefixed to 151 and rpog. (== Tpodéds) to 152. | L51 pa- 
Kpov B. 153 76 uh ob — ryvd' Lenting] ri xp) — ryv MSS. 157 davpacy | 
Gavudon B (with e written above 7 by 6) davudoes L (with » written above .the 

es by 2). 164 rpoorirvove a] rpoomirvoic’ r (and a’). 167 drddduTa S. 


AAKHSTIS. 11 


l4 > a, 4 , 
mropUwv amocyilovoa pupaivyns PoByy, 
AKNAVTTOS AGOTEVAKTOS, OVOE TOVTLOV 
‘\ , . > ~ A 
kaxov peliorn ypwrds eveLdyn pio. 
» , 9 ‘ A \ 7 
Kamreita, Oddapov eorerovoa Kat éxos, 175 
3 A \ 3 rd NX ‘4 , 
évravba dy Saxpuce Kat A€yer TAHOE: 
> / ¥ , > »¥ > > N 
o éxtpov, V0a tapfever Ehuva eyo 
, Y 3 AQ? 9 , @ , 4 
[Kopevpar é€x TOUS’ avdpds, ov OvyicKew Tépt, | 
a > b) ‘ 3 , b b) , , 
xatp: ov yap €xfaipw ao: amddeoas O€ pe 
Edvov: mpodovval yap o OKvovca Kal TéoLW 180 
4 - ‘\ > + N ? 
OvyocKka. oe d addy TIS yur) KEeKTHO ETAL, 
, \ 3 XN A 9 N\ > ¥ 
cHppwv pev ovK av paddov, evTVYT)S 9° tows. 
kuvel O€ Tpoomitvovea, Tay dé Séuvi0v 
ddbarporeyxr@ Severar TAynppupt0o.: 
émel O€ TOoAN@Y SaKpvwv ExxeV KOpO?, 185 
oreixe. TpoveTrys extecovoa Seuvior, 
Kat ToANa Oddapov e€tove éerertpady 
¥ e oN 9 > , 4 
Kappubev avrnv avbis és Koirny wadw. 
~ \ ‘4 XN 3 “4 
matoes O€ TéTAWY NTpOs EENPTHMEVOL 
exdatov’ 7 0€ NapBavovo és ayKddas 190 
nomaler addor addov, ws Oavovpevn, 
mavtTes O ekNaLoy OlKETAaL KaTa OTeyas 
, > , a ‘\ ‘ 
déoroway oixtipovtes. 7 O€ deEvay 
MPOUTELY EKATT@, KOUTLS HV OVTW KAKOS 
3) 3 a \ M4 , 
6v ov TpomeEiTE Kal TpOTEppHON ads. 195 
172 répdwy B (with r written above the z by 6). | wuporvay S. 173 d&kdav- 
tos L. 176 ‘Sdxpvoe Heath} ddxpuoce MSS. 178 rejected as spurious by 
Nauck. 180 uévov Blomfield] uoynvy MSS. 182 ovxi Suidas s. v. «Aérrns. 
183 kive. S. | rpoorirvovea Elmsley] rpoomitvotica BS (in L rim was written 
at first, but has been altered to mr by L}) mpoorimrovca a. 184 6¢0a)- 
woréyxrwm P (and a)] dp@aduoréxry r. | devero S (with an erasure in P 
above the 0). 185 écoxev Earle] ecixev S cixe r. 186 rvovwrhys B (with 


mpo written above zvo by 0). 188 atriy L] adriy r. 190 év ayxddas S. 
194 mrpérev B. 


12 EYPIIIAOY 


m~ 9 3 y 3 N > - ‘ Sp 
ToLaUT év olkoLs €oTiy “Adpunrov Kakd. 
‘ , > A ” 3 3 N > ¥ 
kat katbavev Y av wder- éexpvyov 0 exe 
A ¥ ” > @ / 
ToTOUTOY aAyos otro od AeAHoeTaL. 
XO. 7 mov otevdla Ttooid’ “Aduntos Kaxots, 
exO\ys yuvaikos et oTrepynOnvai ode xpy; 200 
, > »¥ 3 A ? 4 
@E. Khater y akouti ev xepow PiAynv Exar, 
Kal (1) Tpodovvar hinoeTaL, TaHYaVA 
Cntav: d0ives yap Kai papaiverat voow. 
, , oS ¥ /, 
Tapeevyn O€, yeipos aOALov Bapos, 
9 , , , 3 , >» 
Gpaws O€, Kaimep opiKpor, euTrVvéovo’ ert, 205 
Brehor tpds avyas Bovderar Tas HXiov. 
e » b) 95 b) N “~ 4 
[ws ovmor avfis, d\Aa vov TavdoTaro 
axtiva KUKNov @ ydiov mpoodwerat. | 
9 2 \ N 9 A , 
AA eis Kal onv ayyed@ Tapovatar 
ov yap TL TaVTES EV Ppovovat KOLPavoLs, 210 
WOT EY KAKOLOLY EDMEVELS TAPETTaVaL: 
ov & ef mahauds Seordrais Emots pidos. 


HMIX. io Zed, tis dv TOs TA TOPOS KaKaV orp. 
| yevoiTo Kat vous TUXAS a TAaPETTL KOLPaVOLS; 
HMIX. ei rus; 7 tTépw Tpiva, ~ 215 


Kat pédava oroApov mérwv 
apdBarducl” 457; 
HMIX. dnra per, diror, dndra y’, adr’ opos 


197 xarOavév yy second Hervagian edition] xardavev 7° MSS. | 7° zxe P. 
198 ovr00’ od Nauck] otror’ od L a ob ror ob BL ov ror ob a2 dirore P. | Ajoe- 
rat L. 199 rots] rotois’ Ba rotow S. 200 «i S] js B (and a?) ja | ode 
S a] ye B. 205 The punctuation in the text was suggested by F. D. Allen. 
207, 208 That these lines are an interpolation from Hecuba 411, 412 was pointed 
out by Valckenaer. 211 rapordva: P ra**ordvar L rapecrdval. BaP 
assign 213-43 to the chorus; JZ assigns 213-17 to the chorus, 218-25 to the 
Oepdrraiva, and 226-43 to the chorus. The assignment in the text follows Weck- 
lein. 213 av ras 7a B] dv rws rat * P dv rws** L dy ra a. 215 réuw 
G. Hermann] reud MSS. 218 y'] 65 B. 


AAKHSTIS. 13 


Geotow edyaperOa: Geav yap divapis peyiorn. 
~ XO. ova€ Tad, 220 

¥ , > 3 , A 

e€evpe pnyavav tw’ “Aduyto Kakor, 

, \ , : \ , \ 

mépile 57 mopile* Kal mapos yap 

toot ednupes, [Kat vor | 

Aur7 pos ex Davarov yevon, 

doviov 0 amdmavoov ” Aibav. 225 
HMIX. wamwac ........ GvTLoTp. 

@ tat Dépyros, ota mpakes Sduapros cas orepeis. 
HMIX. dp aa kal odayas tdde 

Kat Théov 7 Bpdxw Sépynv 

b) , 4 

} ovpavi Tedacoat; 230 
HMIX. ray yap od diday adda didtarav 

yuvaika katOavovcay eiv nuate TOO Emde. 

XO. idovd ido, 

9Q> 9 4 \ \ , 4 

nO €k Sdpwv O7 Kal dots TOpEvETan. 

Béacov & orevafov, & Pepaia 

Gdv, [rav] apioray 235 

yuvaika Papaivouevay voow 

XOdviov kata yas wap “Ardav. 


219 etydpyecda ad (Flor. 31, 15) 1] edydpyeda L evdyducba P éxwpeda B | dtva- 
pus B] a Svvaus r | peyiorn BL P] peywra a peylora Cd. 220 wat B. 
221 unxavdy rev S] unxavhy ri a unxavhy grr’ B. 223 rofr Monk] rode 
MSS. | [kat »6v] was bracketed by Monk as an interpolation. 225 d]7 S. | 
“Aidavy Heath] dtdav MSS. 226 raral o B a] wat rat ded det id id S. The 
lacuna after raza? was first marked by W. Dindorf. 227 ofa rpdtas Jacobs] 
of” @rpaéas MSS. | cas] ofs P rijs ofjs L | crepels Monk] crepndeis MSS. 228 ap 
G. Hermann] ai ai Pata? L aiaiatat Bai ai aiai a. 229 xai is omitted in 
a | wdetov S. 230 ft ovpaviw] see Critical Notes. | meAdcoa: Erfurdt] reddoar 
MSS. 231 gidAtrarny S. 232 eiv W. Dindorf] év MSS. | quart BL P] 
duarc d a’ duari a. | rade y Svea S. 233 idov iso’ was not in S. 234 oré- 
vatov w Bbacov (Béncov P) oS. 235 [ray] rejected as an interpolation by 
Erfurdt. 237 x0dvmov xara yas Weil] xara yav x8dm0v MSS. (but yas B). 
“Adav] ddav S didav r. 


14 EYPITIIAOY 


¥ , , 3 , 
oUTOTE PYTwW yapoy evppatvev 
ahéov 7H AuTrELY, TOLS TE TAPOLVEY 





, ‘ , 4 
TEKMALPOMEVOS KAL TAG OE TUX aS 240 
hevVoowy Bactr€ws, doTis apiorys 
2 ‘ 3 4 ”~ > 93 , 
atThakov addéyou THGS &Biwroy 
TOV eTELTA KpOVvoY BioTEvoreL. 


AAKHSTI2. 


"Adie Kal ddos apépas, orp. 
ovpaviat Te Ova vedédas dpopaiov. 245 


AAMHTOx%. 


€ ~ ‘ b) , 4 A , 
épa ao Kaye, OVO Kakas TETpaydras, 
> \ \ , > > “A 
ovdev eovs Spacavras av’ drov Davy. 
ns é ‘N , 7 » 
AA. yatd ré kat wedabpwy oréyat avrirtp. 
, 7 “A , 3 ~ 
vuppidsot Te KotTaL TaTpoas ‘IwdKov. 
AA. ératpe cauTyy, & Tahatva, y TPOdWs- 250 
hiocou O€ TOUS KpaTourTas olKTipat Deods. 
e on , e “~ 4 $ va 
AA. 6p@ dikwrov op® oxddos [ &v Nipva |, orp. 
vexvov 0€ TopOmevs 
yy °? 59 UN ~ v4 no A 2 4 
EXxwv Xép emt kovTm Xapav yoy Kadet: Ti wéeAXes ; 
évelyou' OV KaTEipyes. TAOE TOL pE 255 
OTEPXOMEVOS TAXUVEL. 


239 wapodev L] mrapode r. 241 Actcowr] Aevowr cai S (but in L xai has 
been deleted by 1). | dors] in L the rs has been deleted. 242 dmdaxwy 
Wakefield] durdaxwyv S durdaxov r (in BX is a correction by B! from some 
other letter). 244 qudpasS. 247 Oavely L. 249 vundlica S.| 252 dpa 
before oxddos has been erased in L. | [év Néuva] omitted in the Aldine ed., 
bracketed by Prinz. 254 xép Aldine] yxeip MSS. 256 rade ro we Ba] 


745 éroma S. 


AAKHSTIS. 15 


AA. otpou, muxpay ye THVdE Low VavKAypiay 
» > ? & , 
éheEas. @& SUTdatpor, ola Tac yoper. 
AA. aye p’ aye pé Tus, ovK Opas, dvriorp. 
vekvwv €s aviav 260 
> os 
vm odpvot kvavavyéou Bdérav, TrepwTds “Avdas: 
-’. cP ¥ y ¢€ ‘\ a 
Ti pees; ades. olay Oddy a det 
Aavorara mpoBaiva. 
AA. otxrpav diroow, éx d€ TOV padtor enol 
N , a N ld 3 ~ 4 
Kal mauoiv, ois 82) mévOos ev Kow@ T66¢e. 265 
AA. péQere were pw’ dn, 
a, b 3 , ¢ 
K\ivar, ov cbévw Trooiv’ 
amAnoiov “Adas. 
, 3 > > » > “ 3 4 
oKotia 0 ér oocous vue edépre. 
, (4 > ? ial \ 
TéKva, Tey OvKETL OF 270 
OvKETL LAaTHP TPaY EaTLV. 
Xaipovres, @ TéKva, TOE PaoS Gp@Tov. 
¥ yao » ss > , 
AA. oto: 760° eros AuTTpov akovw 
Kat TavTos é“ot Oavdrov peilov. 
Ly pds <oe> Dewy TANS we mpodovvat, 275 
7) Tpds TaLoav ovS dppaniets, 
aN’ ava TOApa* 
es ‘ , 9  f> ¥” 
cov yap Pbiwevyns ovKér av ein’ 
3 ON 53 e€ « ‘\ ~ ‘ , 
évy Gold npiv Kat (Hv Kal p71: 
onv yap didiav ceBdper Oa. 


259 dyer w dryer we ris 1] dyer * dryer we Tus L dryer dyer wé res P dye wp dye ris B 


dyer uw dye rls dyer wé ris a. 260 és P] eis r (and so corrected in P, whether 
by P! or not is uncertain). 261 déas P ddns LD dtéas r. 262 ri pétes S] 
wédes we rh péges (arpaters B) r. 263 derac* * LD dedalia l. 266 wudbere wé- 


Gere uw S] wédere ue wébere wr. = =267 Kdlvar'] xkXlvard uw S | rooty Hermann] roel 
L roo r. 268 doas S dtéas r. 269 éccowr P bc000r L. 270 réxy L] 
réxva Yr. 271 ovkér: 5h S | cpdv S] chdw rv. | éorw L eorir. 273 wpot 
PI}, 275 mpés ce GeSv Porson] rpds Oey MSS. 276 not in S. 277 dva 
ro\yua 1] ava rod\ua B dvarédua vr. 278 yuiv Wecklein] éouév MSS. 279 oe- 
Boueba S (corrected in L by 1). | 


16 EYPITIAOY 


¥ 3 e ~ ‘ 3 “\ , 3 e yy 
AA. "Adun6’, dpas yap Tapa mpaypal! as eye, 280 
N “A cl 
AeEat O€Xw oor mptv Gavetv a Bovdropat. 
éyo oe mperBevovoa KavTt THS uns 
Wuyns KaTacTHoaca Pos 760 cicopav 
OvyjoKka, Tapov por py Oaveiy virép ober, 
add’ avdpa Te oxEly Oeooadrav 6v 7Oedov 285 
A ~ 3 ” = , 

Kat Sopa vaiew oABvov Tupavvidr. 

9 b ) , “~ 3 A , 
ovk nOéd\noa Chv amoomacbeiod cov 

N N > ~ : 3Q> 3 4 
ov Taciv d6ppavotcwy, ovd eperoduny, 
nByns exovora Sap’, €v ots erepirounv. 

v4 > ¢€ 4 e “~ , 
kairo. 0 6 dvaas y7 TEeKOVTGA TpOvooTay, 290 
Kaos pev avrots TkatOavew jKov Biov, 

Kalas O€ cooat Tatda KevKAEaS Oavety. 
povos yap avrots 7oOa, KovTis emis HY 

A , ¥y , , 
gov KatOavovTos aha gitvoew TéKva. 

7 > oN ¥y ‘N ‘N “ \ ‘4 
Kayo T ap elwy Kat ov TOV AouToV ypovo»r, 295 
KoUK av povallets ons Sdpaptos eoreves 

\ “A > , > “ “~ N 
Kal Taldas wpdaveves, GAAG TavTA [eV 
Gear tis e€érpakev aol ovtws eye. 
elev: OV vuV pot TOVO aTropyyoa yap: 

> , a > 9 , ‘\ ¥y 
aiTyoopar yap o agiay pev oviore: 300 
Wuyns yap ovdey €or. TYsdrEpor: 
dixata 67, ws dHoEs OV- TovTdE yap. hidrets 
OvX HOTOY H “yo Tatdas, ElmEp EV hpovets’ 
TovTous avaoxou déomroTas Tpépav Sdpuwr, 

285 decoaday a Oecoandy 1. 288 in L above ovéd\ I has written yp. add’. 
289 zxovoa dp (so P, Spov L) év ofs érepréunv 8] Zxovea Sap év ols éreprdéunv 
éyé B (but with ¢yw# deleted, by what hand is uncertain) Zyovs' év ofs érepréunv 
éyuw a. 291 see Critical Notes. 294. giricev B (and ain the margin by 
the first hand) dured’cew r. 295 %twv B] égnv r (but in L the first hand has 
written w above the 7) with Etymol. Mag. p. 413, 9. 298 éférpatey S] 


érpatey B (but with é written over the ér by B!) eicérpater a. 299 viv por 
B) po viv a 69 po L 8 juiv P, 304 rpédwv Wecklein] éudv MSS. 


AAKHSTIS. Co 17 


‘ \ 3 , A ‘ , 
KOL pL) TUyHUNS TOLTOE LNTPYLaY TEKVOLS, 305 
y 5 A 
NTS Kakiwy ova euov yur) Plove 
TOLS DOLL KApOLS TaLol YELpa Tmpod Bader. 
pn Onra dpdorns Tavra y, airovpai ao eyo. 
€xPpa yap 7 ‘movoa pyTpuia TEKVOLS 
~ , 3 3 , > \ > , 
Tos TpdaO’, éyvidvns ovdev HAriwrepa. 
Kal Tats pev aponv warép exer TUpyov peyav,; 
a ta) 
[ov kat mpocetre Kai mpoceppyOn mad | 
ov 0, @ TEKVOY pol, TOS KopevOnoE Kaas, 


310 


’ A , A a . 
Tolas TvXovoa ovlLvyouv TW OW TaTpt; 
4 > b ~ 
BY col Tw aloypav por Badovoa Kd\yddva 315 
4 3 > ~ N ld , 
nBys év axpnn covs dtadbeipyn yapous. 
ov yap oe pHenp ovTE vumdevore Tore 
ouT €v TOKOLOL Gotot Oapouvel, TEKVOD, - 
Tapove , iv OvOEV [LNT POS EvpEVveaTEpoL. ,' 
5 ‘a N a ‘ o> bd 3 ¥ : 
el yap Oavety bE, KAL-TOO OUK ES QAUPLOV 320 
oud’ és TpiTny jot vydés Epyerar KaKdr, 
bd > > 73> 9 ay 43 > , 
GN’ atrik ev ToOLs pnKeT ovat hECopa. 
Xaipovres evppaivorcle- Kat cot per, moot, 
yuvatk apioTny eat. Kopraca, LaBetv, 
en } 4 to . 3 ? 
Up O€, TALOES, MNTPOS EkTEpuKEva. 325 
XO. Gapoa- mpo TrovTov yap eye ovy alopat: 
Spdoe TAO’, ElEp pr) Hpevav apaprdve. 
AA. éorat 746’, EoTat, pu) TPEoNS: Emel o eyo 
Kat Caoav cixov kat Oavovo Eun yur) 
ld ? »¥ b) Q ~ 
fovn KEKANOEL, KOUTLS AVTL WOU TOTE 330 
310 B! has written 5’ above the s of éxldvys. | 312 rejected first by Pierson ; 
cf. 195 and see Critical Notes. 314 rolas Reiske] rolas MSS. 318 cote. 
Oapouvet Téxvoy S] Toto cotor Oapovvel 1. 320 és L] eis vr. 321-22 are 
omitted in the text of ZL, but have been added by Z? in the margin. 321 rvyés 


Hoefer] ynvds MSS. 322 ovxér’ ober S. 326 ov7x dfouce B, and a1] ov 
xXdfouae S (and a? and a). 327 jvrep and auapravy S. 329 éun] euod a. 


18 EYPITIIAOY 


\ 
TOvd avopa vopgn Becoadts tpordbéyEerar. 
yo ¥ A 
OUK EOTLY OUTWS OUTE TATPOS EVyEVOUS 
¥ > ¥ 7 ‘ e , 
our cldos GdAws evtrpeTris OVTH yury. 
9 N 4 A > » ¥ 
adus 6€ Taidwv: THVd’ GvnoLW EevyomaL 
A 4 “A ‘\ > > , 
Beots yevéeoOar: cov yap ovKk avypela. 335 
x N ld > 3 - “ , : 
otow dé évOos ovK ETNOLOV TO GOP, 
b ) > »¥ > oN 3A e ‘\ ? V4 , 
GN’ €or ay atov ovpos avréyn, yuvas, 
A \ 2 > » ‘ 5 , 29 8 
OTUyaV wey Q  ETLKTEV, ExDaipwr 8° enor 
, , ‘ S > ¥ , 
matépa* hoyw yap noav ovK Epyw Pidou. 
ov 8° dvtidovea THS éuns TA hidrara 340 
WUXNS ETWOUS. Apa LoL OTEVELY Tapa 
Toacd apaptavovts culvyou oer; 
Tavow O€ KOmovs GuptoTaV 7 dptrias 
4 “~ , > rN ma 9 93 N , 
oTepavous TE povoay O°, n KaTEly’ Ewovs Sdpous. 
b] , > Y¥ > NK ‘4 4, > ¥ 
ov yap mort ovr av BapBirov Biyouy’ ere 845 
our av dpev eEaipouus mpdos AiBuv Aaxety 
b] 4 ‘\ , ld b] 4 ? 
aviov: ov yap pou rep e€eidov Biov. 
[cody dé yerpt TexTOvev Séuas 76 cov 
Oe XeP vy OEM 
> ] N 3 id 3 4 
eixacOev ev hé€xtpoiow exTabyoerat, 
@ TPOTTETOULAL Kal TEPITTVTT WY KEpas 350 
ad “~ N N , 3 > , 
ovona Kadwv oov THY pidyny ev ayKadats 
66€@ yuvaika Kaimep ovK EXwV ExELY, 
‘\ ld > ld > > & 4 
Wuypay LEV, oiwat, TéepYv, ALA Opws Bapos 
Uvyns amavrioiny av. év 5° dveipace 
poitaod pw evppaivois av: Ov yap didovus 855 
Kav vuxtt hevooev Xdvtw dv tapy TpdTov. | 
b > 9 , a \ 2 ~ ; 
et 5° ‘Opdéws por yhoooa Kat pédos Tapp, 


333 eirper}s ovrw Wecklein] eimpereotdrn Ba éxrperesrdryn S (in P é is 
written over an erasion). Perhaps éxrpemris ovrw is to be preferred. See Critical 
Notes. 337 otvuds B. 344 xaretyev éuo’s B. 346 eEdpoun S. 348-56 I have 
bracketed as an interpolation. 9354 dmavrdclny B. 355 didovs B] pido r. 
356 ywrrw’ Kvicala] gyre’ MSS. | rpdrov Prinz] xypdvov MSS. 357 yddrra S. 


XO. 


AA. 


AA. 


AA. 
AA. 


AA. 


AA. 


AA. 


AA. 


AA. 


AA. 


358 wor 7» Reiske] ws ryv MSS. 
372 riva] wore S. 
but has been added in the margin by l. 


AAKHSTIS&. 


dot 7 Kopyv Arpytpos } KElvns Toot 
Upvotot KnAnoavTa o €€ “Avdouv haBetp, 

A yv ? 3 ¥f)? ¢€ , . 4 ; 
KkaTn\Oov av, Kai wu ov0’ 0 TlXovtrwvos Kiav 


¥f>? e oN , N a , 
_ov8” ovat Kary WuyoTopmos av Xapwv 


eoxev, mpiv €s PHS DOV KaTacTHoaL Biov.  -, 
9 > 3 9 A , >» 9- , 

GN’ ovv éxetoe TWpoTddKa p, OTav Oava, 

kal Oop Eroiwal’, ws TvVOLKHTOVTE MOL. 

év Talow avTats yap wu émoKyiea Kédpois 
cot Tovode Oetvar ThEvpa T Exretvar TEAS 
TrEvpotot Tots wois: pynde yap Oavav more 
Cov Kwpts Einv THS povyns TMLATHS Emoi. 

N \ 3 , 4 ¢€ ? 4 
Kat pny eyo oo TéEVB0s ws diros hiro 
uTpov cvvoicw THadE Kat yap a€ia. 
> A > N \ Qo , 

@ Tavoes, auto b79 Tad’ EionKovo-aTeE 
‘\ 4 \ a) » Q 
TaTpos N€yovTos py yapew ahdrAnv Twa 
ma > 3479 C€ A > 3 , 3 4 
yuvatk ef vty yd’ aty.doev epe. 
N ~ - N , , 
Kal vuv ye dnp, Kat TeNEUTHOW TOE. 
-9 UN ~ ~ N 3 3 “~ ? 
emt TouTdE Taloas yerpos €&€ Euns Séxouv. 

“4 , “ 3 , , 
déyopat, pirov ye S@pov ex ids yxeEpos. 
ov vov yevou Tod avT E“oU pATYNP TEKVOLS. 
TOA p avayKy, OV y aTEeoTEpyMEvos. 
@ Texy, oTe Chyv ypHv p, amrépyouat KaTw. 
olpou, TE Spdow SyTa cov povovpeEvos ; 

id , > Ys) 4 3 > e 4 
Xpovos paraga o- ovdev éo@’ 6 karbavar. 
dyou pe odv Gol mpos Fewy ayou KaTw. 


19 


360 


365 


370 


375 


380 


362 gcxev Lenting] goxov MSS. 
376 This verse is not in P, and in Z is not in the text, 
Hence in P 375 and 377 are given to 


Alcestis, and in Z the lines which belong to Alcestis are assigned to Admetus 


and those of Admetus to her all the way down to 391. 


378 1’ Monk] 7 MSS. 


379 xphv ue cl xen uw Baw éxpqv L (in P p’ éxphv has been written by P! over 
an erasure above drépyouat). 


20 EYPIMIAOY 


dpkovdpev Hpets ol mpobryaKovtTes oer. 

@ Saipov, olas ovlvyou p’ aoorepeis. 

Kal VY OKOTELVOY Oupa pov Bapvverat. 385 
drwdouny ap, et pe dr) eters, yiva. | 

ws ovKer ovoav ovdey av éyous pe. 

AA. opOov rpdcamor, py Nirys Tatdas ober. 

AA. ov 890° Exotod y. add yaiper’, & Téxva. 

AA. Bhébov rpos adrovs Brébov. AA. ovde eip’ ert. 390 
AA. ti dpas,; mpodeimas; AA. yaip. AA. amwrd — 

Env tTadas. 

XO. BéBynKev, ovKér corti.’ Adpnrov yuvy. 


PREBE 


ETMHAOSZ. 


>? 4 A 4 ? 
id pou TUyas. pata or) KaTw orp. 
4 > 4> »¥ s 
BéBaxev, ovKeT Eat, w 
TATEP, VP adi. 395 
a > 93> ‘ v4 
Tpodutrovea O° apov Biov 
dppavicev TAdpwr. 
ide yap toe Bépapov 
Kal TApaTOVOUS KEpas. 
e , ¥ > A > 4 2 
VTAKOVTOV AKOVTOY, @ LaTEp, avTialw o"- 400 
eyo o , EyY@, WATEp, 
.. . KaNOUPLAL O 
GOS TOT’ ToLoL TiTVOY OTSpLaTLW vEooo Os. 


386 dpjav B. 389 yxawpérw S. B91 mpodrelres L] rpodelres wer | xatp . 
L] xaipe rv. 393 io wor wo LD. 395 arly S] 7Alw r. 397 wpddvicev 
Monk] wedamoce MSS. 399 xépas a] xepds B xetpas S. 400 dvridtwo’ Monk] 
avridtw MSS. 401 eyo eye parnp Pl] eye ce yap parnp L, o éyé, warep, 
éyi Ba. 402 6S]o' Gr. 403 wrirvwy a} mirvay r | orduacw Barnes] ord- 
pace MSS. 


AAKHXTIS. 21 


AA. Hv ov Kdvovcay 0vd’ 6pacayv: wor eyo 
Kal op Bapeta cuppopa metrynypeOa. 405 
ET. véos éya, warep, Neizopar piras dvriorp. 
povdarodds Te waTpos* @ : 
, \ ‘\ 
oyeTua 67 Talay 
éyo epya... ave 
4 , v4 : 
OVYKaAOt LOL KOUPG 410 
... OvveTrvas: | 
... @ TATEP, 
3 , 3.0C«} , >’ 63 a b ] . , 
avovaT avovar évipdevoas ovde yipws 
¥ , \ AQ» 
éBas téXos avy 740’: 
¥ \ , 
eplito yap 7apos, 
otyopnevas S€ cov, warep, O\wdev olkos. 415 
XO. “Adunr’, dvdynn tdode cvpdopas dépev 
ov yap ov mpaTos ovde hoiafios Bporav 
“ 3 ~ ¥ lA N 
yuvaikos eons numrakes: yiyvooke dé 
os Tacw yu Karbavev ddetrerat. 
AA. ériotapat ye KovK advw Kakov T60€ 420 
, 3 > N > ¥ > 9 , ‘4 
Tpooénrar : eos O° aut erepounv mada.. 
> > 93 ‘\ “ “A , ~ 
GAN’ exhopav yap Tovde Orjoopnat vexpov, 
AAPECTE KAL LEVOVTES AVTNKXNTATE 
Taiava TO KaTwlev aomovow Jew. | 
macw € Becoadoiow av eyo Kpara@ 425 © 
mévOos yuvaixos THOSE KoLvovTAaL léyw 
Koupa EvpyKe kat pehaprem\@ oTohy 
406 mrarep delroua S| Nelrrouat warep Pr. 407 re S] not in’. 409 ff. the 
lacunas were indicated as in the text by G. Hermann, who also transposed ovy- 
kaot, which in the MSS. follows wou. S has 7 éuol ovyxaci, r Te moe ovyKact. 
412 dvdvar’ dvdvar’ Matthiae] dvévara dvévara Ba avdvnr avévnr S. 417 od 
FE. W. Schmidt] 7: MSS. 420 ye] rer. 421 rpocérar B (with 7 written 
over the va by 0). 425 racwal|raocr. 426 révOovs Ba | r\éyw] Oéd\w a. 


427 wedaurérdw orodyn S pedrayxivos wérdous C pedayxeiuos mérros B. In a and 
d coupé évp has been written by the first hand, but the rest of the line is wanting. 


22 EYPIUIAOY 


id 4 > A , ‘N , 
TO pita O° ot Cevyvucbe Kat povaytuKas 

4 ? V4 ? > ? / 
THAOUS, TLOYP@ TEuveT avyevav bdByv. 

> ”~ N ‘\ > »¥. “ 4 , 
avv\ov O€ x) KaT aoTu, 1) Vpas KTUITOS 430 
¥ ? , > 93 4 
€oTw cednvas OodEK ExrAnpoupevas ° 
ov yap Ti’ adXdov didtepov Oars vexpov 

~ 3 b ) > 9» a > > y 3 3 , “4 
TOVO OVO’ apeivoy Eis eu: a&ia O€ por 
TULAV, Emel TETANKEV GVT Ep0U Baveiv. 

XO. @ IleXiov Ovyarep, OTp. 435 

, 4 3 > , , 
XYatipovoa pow ely “Aida Od Loto 
TOV aVaALOY OiKOV OLKETEVOLS. 
¥ 3 3 7 e , \ id > 3s A ? 
tatw 5° “Aidas 6 pedayyairas Oeds Os 7 emt KdTra 
mnoahio Te yépav 440 
vekpotropmros tle, 

b) \ ‘ on a > 3 4 
TOAD On) TOAD OH yuvalk’ dpioray 
hiwvav ’Ayepovtiay mopevoas éddra duKoéTw. 
t t 
, 

moda oe jLovoo7rOAoL avriorp. 445 

, > ¢ , , > 9 - 
pedbovor Kal” erraroverv T dpeiav 

4 ¥ 2 9 , , 9 
xeduv ev T advpots KéovTES VLVoLS, 
Lrdpta KvKAos avika Kapveiov repwiccera wpas 
Tunvos aepouevas 450 
TAaVVVXYoOU cEavas, 
Aurapatoi 7 év OABiats “APavass. 

? y ~ ‘N , b) “~ 
Toiav edures Oavovaoa podmav pedéwy aoroots. 


428 6° oi] re S. 432 ri] re B. 434 rusijs S | rérdAyxey Nauck] ré0vn- 
kev MSS. | @avety Nauck] povy S pévnvy B Nav a. 435 o U] io r (with L). 
436 civ] év S. |’ Aléa Lascaris] dié* L dda P didao r. | dbuocow 1] dduos r (with L). 
437 oixerevors P a] oixerevears L ixerevors B. 438 didas Ba] atins L &éns P. 
439 xwrq S] xéryr. 443 dxeporreiay S (but in L 1 has written ¢ above the 
ei). 446 dpelav S] ovpelav yr. 447 xdéovres Elmsley] xvelovres MSS. 449 xv- 
Kdo*s a | meprvlccerac BL] wepivicerat a wepiveicerat (oerac Written over an erasure) 
P repwhoerat p. | wpas Hesychiuss. v. repilvyiocerat wpas] wp* L wpa Pla wpa B. 
450 I have marked unis with a dagger as suspicious. 451 ravvixou a 1] 
mavyixous r | cedjvas S (but ceddvas 1). 452 déjvas S (but dédvars 1). 


AAKHSTIZ. 7_ 23 


EO” én Enot pev etn, orp. 455 
, ‘4 , 
duvaipav O€ oe mémpar 
ddos €€ “Aida Tepduvev 
Kaxvroi6 re peiOpav 
¢ “4 4 
TOTAL VEPTEPA TE KWITA. 
“N V4 oy 4 a “~ 
ov yap, @ <ov> pova, dita yuvatkar, 460 
ov TOV avTasS 
¥ V4 > N ~ ) ~ 
eTAAS TOOL aVTL Oas apensat 
woyas €€ “Ata. Kovda cor 
Q \ b) ? , 4 b 5 v4 
YGuv étravole técoL, yuvar. €l O€ TL 
\ Y 2 , 5 N> KY > 8 ¥ 
Katvov €douro A€XOS TOS, YH MAN AV ELovy av Ely 
otuvynbeis TéKvOLS TE TOLS Cots. 465 
par épos ov Jehovoas avrTiorp. 
Tpo maLoos xGovi kpipar 
d€uas, ovde Tarpds yepaton, 
a » > 3 ¥ es 
Gv .€rexov 9 ovK eTray prec Oat, 
v4 ‘\ ¥ 4 
oxXeTriw, ToMLaY EyovTE yairav. 470 
vd’ év Ba 
oc V1RG 
? Q “~ d O OL 
ven TT po AVOUCQA OWT S LX?) 
? . 
TOLAVTAS ELN [LoL KipoaL 
gcuvdudeos didias addyou: Td yap 
457 ‘Alda] ddov S. 458 Kwxvrotd re pel@pwv] kal kwxvtots pelOpwv L (xwkv- 
toto 1, who has also written above xai the word wepicods) kat kwxurots peéOpwv P 
kal kwkuTod te peéOpwy Ba. xat was omitted by Matthiae as an interpolation. 
(Kwxuroté re pelOpov Earle.) 459 xwr7y S (but xwra 1). 460 ov ydp, © (ad) 
pova, pita yuvakdv Wilamowitz] ov ydp, ® pdva © ira yuvarkav MSS. 461 ad- 
ras Erfurdt] éavras LZ (cavras 1, who has also inserted ye before rév) éavrfjs P 
gauras r.| duelpacda S (duelpac l). 462 “Aida Lascaris] dida Ba &édao S. | 
xovpa S] Kotha r. 463 éravw0e Erfurdt] érdvwhev Ba P érdww L. | récor] 
twécee l. 464 réois Xéxos S| 7 Bl pad av] utN 8S. 465 réxvowr P réxvow* L. 
469 35° ov] xodx P ovk L | picacda S. £70 éxovres S (but Zxovre 1). 471 veg] 


vég véou S, 472 wo L (with e written over the « by L1) wou is wanting in P. | 
kipoat Musgrave] xupjoac MSS. 473 70 Erfurdt] rotro MSS. 


24 EYPITIIAOY 


9 , , , 5 \ a. > ¥ 
ev BioT@ oTapioy pépos* 4 yap av Epovy adviros 
du ai@vos av Evvein. 475 


HPAKAHS. 


Eévor, Pepaias THadE KapATar xOoves, 
"Adpnrov év Sdpoicw apa Kiyxave; 
XO. €or év ddporow ats Pépytos, “Hpdkdets. 
> > > \ iA v4 “~ , 
add’ Ele ypeia Tis TE Oeooahov yOova 
méumet, Pepatov aotv mpooByvat Td0e. 480 
HP. TipvvOio rpaccw tw Eipvobet movov. 
XO. Kat mot ropedy,; To cuvelevEar TAG; 
HP. @pyxds rérpwpov appa Atopydovus peéra. 
XO. «was ovv Suriion; pov amepos et E€vou; 
HP. depos: ovmw Biorovev 7dOov xOova. 485 
bd ¥y Y , > » , 
XO. ovk €otw imrov Seaomdoa o avev wayys. 
HP. dA 00d’ aseirety Tovs Tévous oldy T Emo. 
be oe kTavev ap n&es 7) Oavev adrod pevets. 
{P,;. ov T6v0" ayave TpOTov av Spapou, eyo. 
XO. Ti O° dy Kpatyoas deomerqy aNE€ov Aa Bors ; 490 
HP. aa@dovs drdgo Koipave Tipuvbio. . 
XO. ovKk evpapes xadwvorv EuBadrety yvabots. 
HP: ei pH ye TUp Tvéovot PYKTYPwY azo. 
XO. add avdpas aptrapovor Naubypats yvaboais. 
HP. Onpav dpeiwy ydprov, ody tev héyess. 495 


XO. darvas idos av aipaow repuppevas. 4 


474 Bibrw B (with the or written over an erasure) Blw S (in La ye has ‘been 
inserted by 1 before Biw). | dv has been erased in L. | uovy L] éuol y P Epevye v; 
477 xyxdvw LT a) xxdvo r. 479 x0bva] wdbduv S. 480 ¢depalwy S (in L i 
has jwritten ov Over wp). 481 révw B. 482 ovvétevtac S] mpocdg&evtar r. 
* Optixds B 487 rov’s wévovs Monk] mrévous P w Hv révous L. rots wrévos 

| r éuol B ajrépoLréve Po 488 pévas B. 492 edpabes S (eduapes l). 
496 aliuaciv ap] aipace r. 


AAKHSTIS. 25 


HP. rivos 0’ 6 Opébas wats marpos Koumaleras; 

¥ , , , »~ 
XO. “Apeos, Caypicov Opnkias wédArys ava€. 

N A 
HP. kat révde Tovpov Saipovos méovov eyes: 
AN N\ 9 ON N \ > Y 

OKANPOS yap altel Kal TPdS ailmros EpyeETat - 500 

el yp} pe Taow ovs “Apns éyeivaro 

payny ovvdiba, TpoTa pev Avedon, 

3S \ , , >» , 

avOis dé Kixve, tovde 5° épyopat Tpirov 

2 A , , a 

ayova Tédoas Seamorn TE TvUBahov. 

aN’ ovtis eoruv 6s Tov “AKAs yovov 505 

TpéoavTa Kelpa TokEiay ToT oWerat. 
XO. Kat pyv 60° adrés THOSE Koipavos yOovds 

"Adpntos e€w Swpdtwv Topeverat. 
AA. yatp’, & Avds tat Tlepoéws 7 ad’ aiwaros.- 
HP. “Adunre, cat od xalpe, Secoadav ava€. 510 
AA. O€doww adv: evvouv 8° ovta o e€erriorapas. | 
HP. ti ypnua xovpa THd€ TevOipw mpéras; 2 
AA. Odarew tw’ év Td" Hpepa pedo vexpov. © 

> bd oy 4 ”~ ‘\ yw , 
HP. am ovp Téxveyv cov rypovyny Eipyor Jeds. : 
AA. loow Kar’ oikous Taides ovs EduT eyo. . 515 


18 eres, 


HP. waryp ye piv wpatos, elep otxerau. 
AA. Kkakewvos extt yn TEeKovTa pw, Hparders. _ 
HP. ov pny yovy y od\wdev “Adknortis oe; : 
AA. dumdovs én’ avry wdOos ere wou héye. > 4 
HP. érepa Oavovons eiras 7 Céons wépt; 620 
AA. €oTw TE KovKET EaTLV, aNyuvEl O€ pe. 4 


97 S61] 0 6 P se r. 498 dpeos BS (and a’) dpews a} Ll. | Opnxlas (4? Opa- 
kwas' L) faxpicov S | réddns B. 500 alei BL] det r | airos a (with the a cor- 
rected from an e) Zros P. 501 waow Wecklein] rauiv MSS. | obs] ofs S. 
504 cupBarov L (with the circumflex rewritten by 1) a?] cvpBadwy r. 505 yé- 
vov] téxov DT. 506 wodeuiavy Ba] mwodeul** TL trodepnlwv P l. 509 +r’ was 
omitted in S. 511 5’ omitted in 8. 512 rpéreas B. 514 dn’ B a. 
S15 (Gor B. 519 adriv S. 520 répi S] eter. 521 égorw re} eore \re 
B. | 56 pe] ré we Lr” eve P. [ 


26 EYPINIAOY 


HP. ovd€éy ru paddov oid’: dona yap déyes. 
AA. ovk otaba potpas As TuxEly aiTnv ypedv; 
HP. 016°, avti cov ye katOavety theperyv. 
AA. as ovv ET EOTL, ElTEp NvEreV TAdE; 525 
HP. a, pr) mpdkdau’ axouriv, és 76d” GpBadrod. 
AA. réOvny’ 6 péddov, kal Gaver ovk Ear ert. 
HP. ywpis 76 7 civat kat TO py) vopilera. 
AA. od THd€ Kpiveas, “Hpdkdes, Keivy 5° eyo. 
HP. i dnra kdaias; tis didov 6 KatOavev; 530 
AA. yuvy: yuvaikds aptios pepvypeba. 
HP. d60vetos 7 cot ovyyenijs yeyoou 71s; 
AA. dé6vetos, dANws 0° Hv avaykaia ddpors. 
HP. mds ovv év olkots cotow wrecev Biov; 
AA. aatpds Javdvtos év0dd’ wpdavevero. | 535 
HP. dev. 
ei0” yupopev o, “Adpunre, m1) Avrovpevov. 
AA. os 84 ri Spdowv t6v8" broppamres Adyov; 
HP. €&vwv wpos addwv éotiav Tropedcopat. 
AA. ovK éorw, dvaE: pr toodvd’ €dOou Kakdv. 
HP. dAvovpévous dydnpéds, et podou, E€vos. 540 
AA. reOvacww ot Oavdvres: add’ tO” és Sdépous. 
HP. atoypov mapa Kdaiovor Jowacba didors. 
AA. yapis Eevaves eiow of o éExdEoper. 
524 ay LB. 525 que BB. §=526aL]a Paar. ph] omitted in P. | 
duBaNos Nauck] dvaBadod MSS. 527 ré0vnx 6 Bal réOvnxe L (but with x’ 6 


writtbn over the xe by L1) réOvnxev 6 P| xat Gavdv obk tor’ ére Schwarz) kal 6 
Baroy odkér éorw P x@ Oavev odk gor’ ru L. oder’ 2c" (€or B) 6 cardases 
530 ¢lrwv] ofv P qv L (but L' has deleted 4» and written ¢i\wv in the 
margin). 531 yuvakds 5° a. 533, 534 are wanting in the text of L, but 
haye been added in the margin by LZ}. 534 wrece a P wreBe B. 536 deb 
was omitted in LZ, but has been supplied by l. 537 oy ri al oy) re 7. 
588 tépwv a L1] tdvov Pl teivwy B|.dddnv S | éoriav B. 539 1réc6vd’ B. 


S41 és S] eis r. 542 odiros | Eévous S. 543 écdtouer PI] cicdtouer r. 





AAKHSTIS. 27 


HP. pees pe, kai cou pupiav e€w yap. 
AA. ovK eativ addov a” avdpds EoTiav podetv. 545 

— - Hyov od THdE Swpdrwv eEwmtovs 

Eevavas ot€as, Tots 7 epectdow ppacov 
cirwv mapewa TAHOOS: ed OE KAQOATE 
Ovpas peravdous: ov mpére Gowapevovs 
Kvew oTevaypnav ovdé AuTEtcOaL E€vous. 550 
XO. i dpas; TovadTns cupdhopas Tpockepéevys, 
y w~ ~ v4 ~ S° 
Adunre, ToAmas Eevodokely; Ti u@pos «i, 
AA. GAN ei ddopav ode kai Todews aH haca 
4 , ”~ ¥ > 3 4 
Eévov poddvTa, paddAov av pw emjveras; 
ov Ont, eet wor TuLdopa pev ovdev ay 555 
4 3 4 3 3 s 3 663 , 
pciwy eyiyver, a€evadrepos 5° eyed. 
Kal TPOS KakoloLV GAO TOUT av HY KaKOD, 
by , a ‘ 3 ‘ bd Ld 
dpovs Kadetabas Tovs Enovs ExOpo€€vous. 
b) ‘\ b 3 iA “~ , 4 
avTos 0° dpiotov Tovde TUyyava Edvov - 
orav tot “Apyous Subiayv ehOw yOova. | 560 
XO. mas ovv expumtes Tov TapdvTa Saipova, 
, (4 3 , 4 > A ‘4 
dthov poddvTos avdpos, as avTos héyes; 
AA. ovx av ror 46éd\ynoev cio Oty Sdpuous, 
EL TOV EULOV TL TNLATWV EYVOPLCE. 
KaLT@ (LEV, OlLaL, Op@Y TAO Ov B6Ew hpovetv, 565 
ov0d aivéoe: we’ Tapa O° ovK enioTaraL 
pedabp’ amafety ov’ ariwalew E€vovs. 

546 r@de d] rdde a Tdvée Fr. 547 épecreow Gaisford] édecrac. MSS. 
548 ci England] év MSS. (évdexdjoare B). 549 peravdous Ussing] peravdous 
MSS. 551 rocatrys S | rpockxemévns Wakefield] mpoxemévys MSS. 552 Eevo- 
doxety Stephanus] fevodoxetv MSS. | uapos C] pwpds r. 558 xaneioba: L (but xa 
has been changed to xex by 1) | éx@pogévous S] kaxotévous r. 560 8rayv ror’ | 
érav wep S. 563 after 70é\ncev the writer of B repeated by mistake the let- 
ters ws adrés \ from the preceding verse, but they have been cancelled with red- 


lead. 564 éyvupice B] éyvwpier r. 565 ov ddfw ppovety Herwerden] ov 
ppovety Sox MSS. 


28 EYPIIIAOY 


XO. @odvEeavos kat éhev0épov avdpos dei oT OiKos, oP. 
o€ Tou Kat 6 IlvGios evAvpas “Amd\wv 570 
HEi@oe ValeLy, 
€Tha O€ Gotot pydovdpas 
év vopois yevér Gan, 
Soypiay dud KdiTVoV 575 
Bookyjpace voto. cvpilev 
TOLLVITAS VJLEVALOUS. 
‘ > 3 ? eS , vd 
avy 5° érouaivovTo yapa peréwv Badwai Te 
hvyKes, avTLOTp. 
Ba dé Nuova’ “OOpvos varrav NedvT@v 580 
a Sadouvds tha: 
, > b J N . v4 
Xopevoe O° audi cay KiOapayr, 
DoiBe, wouxwhdO pr 
veBpos wiikdpav Tépav 585 
“4 > 9 “~ “~ , 
Baivovo’ éharav odupe@ Kovda, 
Xaipovoe evppove moda. 
Totyap ToAvpnAoTaTay 7 orp. 
e , A NX 4 
eoTiay oikel apa KahAwaov 
BouBiay Nipvav: apdtous dé yuav 590 
N a , 
Kal TEedtwy SaTrédoLs 
y > ‘N \ b) ? la 
Opov aydt prev aehiov Kvepatav 
4 , > , ‘N ”~ 4 
inmootaci alfépa tav Modoooar . . . TiPera, 
movtuoy 0° Atyaiwy’ ém aKTav | - BOB 
3 , , , oe = 
ahipevoy IIndtov Kparover. 1 athe 


569 & U] id r | rodvéervos Kal éXevdépov Wecklein (zroAvéelvou Kal édevdépov Pur- 
gold)] wodvéewwos cai édeb0epos MSS. 570 xal 6] x@ L. 572 érha Matthiae] 
ér\n MSS. 574 véuos Pierson] déuors MSS. (déuorr B). 577 Toy hras Ss. 
579 Badal L] Badlar r. 580 8Opvos L] dépvosr. 582 xbpevee Monk] ex6- 
pevoe MSS. 588 rovyép ro B. 589 orxe? Purgold] oixe’s MSS. 590 yap 
B] yiaév a (with the circumflex over v deleted by a!) yar L -yulay P. 594 bré- 
crag B (with * (= +rhv) written over the v by B}). 595 fF] 7 S| Alyatwr . 
schol. ] alyatov MSS. 


Poe 


AA. 


XO. 


AAKHSTIS. 29 


Kal voy Sopov apmerdoas dvriorp. 

4 A ”~ , 
d€Earo Ectvov vorep@ Breddpa, | 

~ , 4 > id : - > 
Tas ikas KNaiwy adoyou véKur ev 

a, 3 A BS 
Sapacw aptilavy - 600 

. N  ) N 3 2 Q 3 ~ 
TO yap evyeves Exheperat pods aida. 
3 A 3 A \ , > » , ¥y ua 
év Tos ayaotar 6€ rdvr’ evertw codias. adyapar: 
apos 8° éua woya Odpoos norat 
JeooeBn hora Kedva mpd€&ev. 605 
avdpav Depaiwr evpevis Tapovaia, 

4 \ ¥ , > » v4 
vekuy péev NON TAaVT EXoVTA TPOU7TONOL 
dépovaw aponv és Tapov TE Kai TUpap: 
vets 6€ THY Oavovoar, as vopilerat, 

2 3 3 A e | Ae e 4 
TT POO ELT AT €ftovo av VOTATHV OOO. 610 
Kal py 6p@ wov TaTépa ynpar@ Todt 
oretyovT’, Omadovs T ev yEpoty SdpapT o7 
v4 

KOO pov P€povTas, vepTépwv ayadpara. 


@®EPH2. 





NK KAKOLOL TOLL OvyKanven, TEKVOV * | 
eoO his yap, ovdEls aVTEpEL, Kal odppovos: 615 
yuvatkds HudpTnkas. ada TavTA ev 

pepe avayien Kalmep OvTa dvopopa. | 

Séxov de Koo pov TOVOE, Kal KaTa XPoves 

ita: TO TavTNS oGpa Tiyac Bar Xpewn, 


Kai pw obK airatd’ EOnKev odd" ELace Ov 
orepero. yipa tevOinw katapOivev, 


ares ¥é m™s ans mpovlave WuxTs, TEKVOD, 620 
| 


598 <etvor Aldine] tévov MSS. 599 didas Aldine] ¢:Alas MSS. 603 Zverriv 
Barnes] éveore MSS. | in L dyauor has been deleted by 1. 604 jora 8S] fora r. 
608 és] pds S. 617 dvcdopa S (and a’)] dvoperf rd. 622 xaradbivenw Mat- 
thiae] xarap@uetv MSS. | 
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AA. 





EYPITIIAOY 


Téacais © eOnKey edxdeeotepov Biov 
yuvaitiv, Epyov Thaca yevvatov 766e. 
@ TOVOE LEV COTA, avacTHoaca Oe 
aw A 9 
HAS TiTvoVTAas, Xatpe, Kav “Avoov Sdpots 
ev co. yevoiTo. yt TovovTous yapous 
Avew Bpototow, H yapety ovK afvov. 
out 7AOes és TOVd’ €E Ewod KAnOeis TAador, 
yYy > 3 , “\ ‘a ‘4 . 
out €v dirovot ony Tapovaiav héyw. 
Koo pov S€ TOHTOV ovTOO’ HO’ evddcerat, 
ov yap Ti TaV oav évdens Tadyoeras. 
Tore Evvadyeiv ypHv o OT WAdpyY eyo. 
2 Sh os \ .. » a 
ov 8 éxTo0da@y oTas Kal Tapets a\Aw Oavety 
véw yépwv av, T6vd’ &trodEy vexpdrv; 
[ovx jo’ ap dp0as Tovde oaparos TaTyHp, 
ovo’ 9 TeKely aoKoVoE Kat Kec hnern 
eaTnp. p eruxre’ Sovdiou 8° ad’ aiparos 


_ PAoT@ yuvaskds ons brreBhaj Oy AdOpa.) 
eras cis EXeyxov e€eAav ds ef, 


Kat pw ov vopilw matda odv teduKévat 
Rae pb M ) 


! 


! 


623 evkreéorepoy B) ebxd\eéoraroy r. 


iy» , ; > ? 

7 Tapa mavrwv ovampéres apvyia, 

a 3) 4 > A > A lA > ? 
6s \THAUKOTO Gv Katt Téep HKwY Biov 
a. 2? 29Q2 > 2 A 
ouk WOeAnoas od’ éErddApynoas Bavelv 


: “~ a ‘ , > ‘\ 4 > > 7 
TOU TOU TPO TaLdds, GANA THVO’ eidoaTeE 


a >» 3 ? a 3 ‘ Xv - 
yuvaik dOveiav, nv eyo Kal pntépa 
8 N 
Tarepa. v av évdixws av myowuny pony. 


KaiTOoU Kahov y av TOV. ayov Hyoviow 


625 


630 


635 


640 


645 


625 7bv5" éudp s odoua"} cwo’ B. 


626 mir vovras a] mirvévtas B mirvodvras S | xav S (written over an erasure in L)]} 
631 rodroy Earle] roy ody MSS. 635 dromdén] drometn a dro- 


Kelp ry 


putes S dropmdfes B. (drouwte Matthiae). 


636-39 rejected by Earle. 


See 


Critical Notes. 643 ryduxbdod Ba] rydlkos Lr’ Ne P. 647 7° dv Elms- 
ley] 7 Barey 8. | wovnv S a) éudv B. 


AAKHSTIS. ol 


A A \ \ , \ , 
TOV TOV Tpd TaLdds KaTOavav, Bpayds dé wor 

A € N > , eee 
TavTws O NouTos HV BiwoLwos ypovos. 650 

bd > KN x gy \ ‘ , 

[kayo rT av eCav yyde Tov owTov ypovor, 
Kouk av povalleis eorevov Kakors epots. | 

A ‘\ YY > ¥ \ “A > f 
Kal pyv oo avdpa ypr malety evdaipova 
nérov0as: nBnoas perv ev Tupavvidt, 

A 25> > 2 A , , 

Tats o nV Ey@ OL TOVOE duddoyos Sdpov, 655 
9 >» >» » . » , 

@OT ovK arexvos KaTOavev addoLs Sopov 

Neipew Ewedres Gphavov Siaptacas. 

ov pny Epes ye pw ws atipalovTa ody 

ynpas Oavety mpovdaxas, daTis aidddpev 

N > 4 , > NA , , 

TpOs Oo H padoTa, KaVTL TOVOE Lor yap 660 
, N “ e “A > 9» 4 
TOLAVOE Kal OV xy TEKOVT’ NAAaEATHp. 

4 4 ~ > 77 HN , 
Toiyap hutevav tatoas ovKér av dOdvoss, 
ot ynpoBooKycover Kai OavdvTa ce 
meptoTehovat Kat TpoOycovTat vexpov. : 
ov yap o eywye THbe ph Oarbw yepi- 685 

, N 4 > 4 9 > Q> * Ae, 2 
TevyKa yap Oy TOUT a: Et O° adAOoU TUXay £. 
arrnpos avyas cig ope, Keivou héyw 
Kat Talod pe Elva Kat Gihov ynpoTpopov. - 
paryy ap ot YEporres euxovTar Gave, . | 
Yipas speyovtes Ka PaKpOV \Povor Biow- ero 
qv d° éyyus €\On Odvaros, obdels BovNeran W- > 
OvijoKey, To ynpas O° ovKér eat avrots Bap. 

XO. "Abpn®’, aris yap 7 Tapovoea ovpdopa, 
tatoat, waTpos O€ py Taposuvyns ppevas. oe 


Vd 






651-2 rejected by Lenting. én» a. 657 diuaprdca S daprdcev ¢ I. 
658 drindiovra S] driudgiwv 7d 7. 659 rpotdweas S] rpovdwxd o r. 665 rye 
uh Weil] 775° éug MSS. 671 ZrO B. 672 Ouyjonety Oavetva. 673." Ad- 

y6” Mekler] ratcacd’ MSS. 674 ratca Mekler] & rat MSS. (Elmsley 
pointed out that @ wa? in 674 was probably a mistake of the copyist due ‘ao w wat 
just below in 675). | ppéva. S. 
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a 


n 


EYPINIAOY 


@ Tat, Ty avyeEls, TOTEpa Avddyv H Ppvya. 675 
Kakols eAavve apyupavntov oder; 

ovk oicAa Ocooahov pe Kad Meooadov 

TaTpos yeyoTa yuynoiws edevepov; 

y e , N v4 4 

ayav vBpiles, Kal veavias hoyous 

(4 3 e ~ 3 X \ Y . » 

pimtav és nas ov Badav ovTws arret. 680 


‘93 N 4 > y l4 3 , 
eyo 5€ o oikwv Seordrny éeyevauny 


kabpal, ddeidw 5° ody vrepOvycKav cer: 
ov yap TaTp@ov TOvd edeEduNY Vomor, 
lA 4 7 b] > ¢ , 

Taidav mpoOvyoKew Tarépas, ovd’ “ENAnveKov. 

Aw Q y : N y 3  ) ‘\ 
GavT@ yap eire SvoTUyX7s ELT EVTUX7)S 685 
epus: a O° Hua ypHy oe TYyYaVvELY EXELS. 

la N x 4 4, 4 
TOANOV pev apyes, ToAVTAEOpous SE cou yvas 
Netw: TaTpos yap TavT edeEduny Tapa. 
Ti OnTA oO HOikyKA; TOU OD aTooTEpa; 

N “A > € \ yO. 3 5 , O° > N “ a) : 
pn Ovyncx vaep TOVd avdpos, Ovd' Eyw TPO Tov. 690 
xaipes 6pov das: Tarépa d° ov yaipew Soxeis; 
pny woNvy ye TOV KaTw NoyiCopwat 


“xpdvor, 76 O€ Chv puxpdv, GAN’ Opes yhund. 


WN a 3 aA / N \ A 
av your avardas dteayou 76 pH Gaver, 
SA yA \ \ , , 
Kat Cys tapelOov tHv TeTpapervyny TvyxnD, 695 
TavTnV KaTaKTas: eiT Eunv abvytav 
héyets, yuvaikos, @ KaKxicO’, HooNpEvos, 
4 TOU KaXov Gov TpovOaver vEeaviov; 
“A > 3 A 4 ‘\ “A 
sodas 5° ebnupes wore wr) Oaveiv wore, 
el THV Tapovoay KaTOavety TEioELs GEL 700 
“A > e Q A A 3 3 ? 4 
yuvatx vmép cov: Kat dvedilers hidows 


679 dyave L. 680 dre? B. 682 ddciiw d Ba] ddeltwvS. 686 xpiv B. 
687 yas L] yias B yvulas r. 689 7dlkynoa S. 690 Ovijcx’ S] Ovijok’ r. 
692 #S(witha)]#r. 693 cunpdsyaP. 694 od yodv BL] aby ovr. 
698 7B. 699 35 édedpes Ba 5’ etpes S (but 5¢ 7 cipes 1), 7OO welceas dv S. 
701 xarovedifas B. | 


XO. 


AA. 


DE. 
AA. 
@E. 
AA. 
PE. 
AA. 


DE. 
AA. 
OE. 
AA. 
OE. 
AA. 
OE. 
AA. 
ME. 
AA. 


@E. 


AAKHSZTIS2. 


A ‘ , A awe 24 a yo. 
Tos py Oédovar Spav Tad’, adTos @v Kakds; 
7 , > > “\ ‘ ~ “A 
ciya: vouile O°, eb od THY GavToU dudes 
, a) 4 > > e A “A 
Wuyyy, pureiv amavtas: eb O° Has KaKOS 
3 “A > , ‘\ > ~ 4 
Epeis, akovoN TOAAG Kov Wevdyn Kaka. 
eee 2 4 aA ; Vo 4 \ , 
mheiw A€EAEKTAL VUV TE Kal TO TPLY Kaka: 
Tavoat O¢, tpéo-Bu, Tatoa cov Kakoppobar. 
hey’, ws Eov A€Eavros: et 8° adyets KAvwv 
3 , +) ~ b ] > y 9 9 , 
TadnOés, ov yphyv o eis eu EEapapraverv. 
A > sN , ~ 3 4, 
cov 0 dv rpolvyoKwy paddrov eEnuapravor. 


9 AN ‘\ e “~ > + ‘ lA A 
TavTov yap nBavT avdpa Kai mpéoBuv Oavetv; 


Wyn pia Cv, od Svotv, deidopev. 

\ ‘\ , 4 > sx , , 
Kat nv Aros ye peilov av Cons Kpovov. 
pvyoreve TONGS, ws Odvacr aNEioves. 


dev: 


ei” dv8pds ENOous TOVdE y’ és xpetay Tore. 


| apa yovevow ovoeyv exouKov Taber; 


papou Biov yap noGouny € EPOVTA CE. 
GN’ ov ov VEKpov avTt wou TOVO exhepes; 
onMELa THS ONS Y, @ KaKLoT , atbuyias. 

a \ ea > » ,] 9 2 OA la 
OUTOL TPOS Hav y WET: OK EpEts TOE. 
N a > » > er ‘\ + ~ 

Gol TOUT oveoos: ov yap nUedes Oaveiv. 
dihov 76 héyyos TovTo Tov Heov, didov. 

‘ ‘ “~ bf 3 > , \ , 
KaKOV TO Aja KovK év avdpacw TO cdr. 
ovuK eyyehas yepovTa Baoralwy vexpov. 
Bary ye pevror dvokheys, orav Oavys. 
KaKOS aKoveLY ov pede, OavdvT7t jLor. 
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705 


710 


713 
720 


719 
714 
715 
716 
717 
718 
721 


725 


706 7d Wakefield] 74 MSS. 709 xpyv B. 711 78arr’ L (with b and a?) 


huavr 1. 


713 ff. the arrangement in the text is that of Wecklein. 


See 


Critical Notes. 714 apa B| rabav BP (corrected ‘by p). 716 vexpdv y B. 


717 ris ofs y Herwerden] rfs ofs Ba. 
718 ovr: S| vy omitted in S. 
725 bavi S Odvyn B Odvy a | Odvyns S Odvye a Gary B. 


onueta yw KdxioTe Tadr awvylas S. 
723 Ajupa B | dvipdow a D1 p) davipace r. 
726 wera S wérAre 1. 


34 EYPITIAOY 


AA. ded dev: Td ypas ws avatdeias Tr€wv. 
DE. 70° ovk avaidys: THVvd édydpes adpova. 
AA. daehOe kape TOvd ea Ocrbow vexpov. 
@E. azreypu: Odes O° airos dv aityns doveds, 730 
dikas Te OHoELS DoLoL KNOECTAls ETL. 
5 yoy > 27> ¥ 93 >. , 
n Tap AkaoTos ovKEeT e€oT ev avopacy, 
3 , > 3 A a , 
el uy o adedOys aia Tynwpyoerar. 
AA. €ppwy vev atros yn Evvoikyoaod wou 
¥ . » Y ¥ 
QITALOE TALOOS OVTOS, WOTED a€vot, 735 
ynpacker: ov yap TG8 1 és Tavrov oTéyos 
veo? et & ameurety ypnv pe KNpUKwY Ua0 
~ + 
THY ONY TaTp@av EaTiav, ATELTOV ap. 
npets 6€ — Toby Tool yap olaTéov Kakév — 
OTELYwpEV, WS av ev TUPG JOapev veKpor. 740 
XO. twid. oyerhia TorApns, 
@ yevvaia Kal pey apiorn, 
“A , , ‘4 3 ¢ “~ 
xatpe: mpddpav oe yOduds & “Epps 
9 - > > ? 3 A“ 
Audns Te d€xour’, eb O€ TL KaKEL 
, ¥ » 9 a) , , 3 
méov €ot ayabots, TovTwv pweTeXOUT 745 
; 
A.Oou viphy Tapedpevors. 


729 xal we S. 731 re] 5¢ S. | soto: S a] roto: cote. EB (but B' has deleted 
goict). 732 A rdp]ar dp Pajrap Lj dp B| d&kdavoros obk Zor’ év 
dvopacww ér. B(b has written in the margin ovkér éor év dvdpdorv), 734 eppwr 
schol. (rivés 62 Eppwv ypdpovet adv T@ 7)] Epps Ba Eppov L p eppo* P. | vy Lasca- 
ris] viv MSS. 735 évros S] 8vres r (with 1). 736 7@d é7’ Elmsley] rdde 
y¥ Bares ir S. | ravré S. 737 xpiv B] xen L (with v added by L!) yp7 r. 
739 rovv rocly Lp] rot wool Prévyrociva rouproct B. = 741 ib id Bal] ia S. | 
oxerrin B. 742 dpwra S. 743-44 dons éputs re éyn? B. ° 745 aya- 
Goto. B | peréxovo’ al] peréxovo* L peréxovoa P peréxou B. 746 viudy BY] 
vonga 7. | mpocedpevos S. 


AAKH STIS. 30 


@EPATION. 


‘ b! Kd 3. NN id ‘ 
ToNNovs pev NON KATO TavToias \Dovds 
/, , 9Q3 3 > / ? 
E€vouvs poddvras 010 és “AduHTov ddpous, 
ots detirva mpovOnk’ adda TOU’ ovum Eévov 
, > 93 ? > ¢ ? 3 , 
Kaktov és THYVS éoTiay ede€apny. 750 
Os Tpara péev trevOovvTa SeaToTHVY Opav 
éon Oe xarovpno apeibaoOas wvdas. 
¥ > x , 3Q / 
€melTaA O OUVTL TwPpovas Ed€€aTo 
“\ , , N , 
Ta TpootvyovTa E€via, cvpdopav pabar, 
GN’ et Te wy Hepower, @Tpuvev hépeuv. 155 
ToTHpa 0 ev xYeipero. kiaowvov AaBov 
miver pehaivns untpos evlwpov pebv, 
ews Oépuny aitov audiBaca ProE 
¥ , N “A , , 
olvov: oréher 6€ Kpata pupalvys KAddois 
dove vraKTav, [dicoa 3 Hv pwédAyn KAVEV: 760 
€ \ \ > A 2 93 , eee 
6 pev~yap 70¢,| Tay év “Adunrov KaKav 
OvdEY TpOTLLOV, oiKérat O éxNaiopev — 
, od 3 3 3 7 , 
déomowav: oppa d ov« edeixvupev E€ve@ 
, ¥ N @Q>2 32977 
Téyyovres: “Aduntos yap a0 édiero. 
N ~ 3 N \ b) , € “A 
Kal vuV eyo pev ev Odpmotow EOTLO 765 
Eévov, Tavovpyov Kota Kat AnoTHY TwWa, 
nO ék Sépov BeBnxevr, odd edberrdopnv 
aQ39 3 , “a 3 b) , 3 N 
ovd e€érava yelp, aTroalwv Eun 
- S€orrowvay, pol waci T oiKeTaLow AV 
LATNP* Kak@v yap pupioy Eppvero, 770 
748 eis B. 749 févov Dobree] Eévou MSS. 750 és S] els r. 755 ¢é- 
poev B. | arpuve BP. 756 yxelperot a] xelpeor 7. 759 pupolyns Canter] 
Kupolvos MSS. 760 Sioa — pode not in S (in L l has supplied 760 in the 
margin, and 761 in the text over an erasure). I have bracketed the words as 


an interpolation. 761 y6e B. 8765 éor: Ba. 767 éderdunpv B. 769 7 
"uot Wakefield] 7 uo. MSS. 770 éppiero S| épvero 7. 


36 | EYPINIAOY 


> \ Md > 3 o 4 S ‘\ , 
épyas pakdooova avdpds. apa Tov €évoy 
oTvye SiKaiws, ev Kakois abvypevor ; 
HP. ovros, Ti cepvov Kat TeppovTiKds Bdéres; 
ov xp7 oKvOpwmov Tots E€vors TOV TpdaTOAOY 
> , b 3 , , 
elvat, déyeoOar O° edtpoonydpe@ dpevi. 775 
‘ > »¥ > e¢ “A ld , > e¢ an 
ov 8 avdp’ ératpov deomdrov trapdvl’ épar, 
OTVYVO TPoTOTH Kal TUVUPpVALEVO 
déye, Oupaiov myparos omovdny exwv. 
a > »¥ > Y x N lA - 
devp €AO’”, drws av Kal coparepos yevy. 
‘\ \ , > 5) v3) ¥ 4 
Ta Ovyta mpdypar otdas Hv eva dvow, 780 
> \ ” 4 , b) > »* > 93 ~ 
Oia pev ov: rolev yap; add’ akov’ euov. 
Bporots araot katOavety ddetheran, 
KouK €ott Ovntav boris e€eTiorarat 
\ ¥ , > 4 
THV avpioy péddovoay et Biaceran: 
XN ~ 4 ‘N 3 \ e , 
TO TNS TUXNS yap apaves ot TpoBHoETAL, 785 
A 3 bd ‘ 93Q> ey / ; 
KaoT ov SidaKrov ovd ddioKkerat TEYV7. 
TaUT ovY ‘aKovoas Kat palov Enov Tapa, 
evdpaive avTov, Tive, TOV KAD HuEepay 
, , , . Qo »¥ A , 
Biov Aoyilov adv, Ta 8 adda THs TINS. 
Tina O€ Kal THY TELTTOV HOiaTHY Deov -790 
, ~ b) \ ‘\ e 4 
Kumpw Bporoiow: evxpevys yap 7 eds, 
A > »¥ > ¥ a) \ le’ ‘4 
7a. 0 aN’ €avov TavTa Kat 7009 Ad-yous 
3 A ” b) 4 “A ‘4 
euotow, elrep OpOa cor doK@ eye: 
> , ¥ \ ¥ ,. 27 ON 
Oimat Lev. ovKouY THY ayav UTHY adets 


Tin pel” nov [tacd vrepBarov tixas, 795 

771 dpa B P (corrected by P!). 781 oiua] Sox Plutarch Consol. ad 
Apollon. 11, p.104. 782 dracwy drobavety Menander Monostich.69. 783 égorww 
airay Plutarch I. s.c. 785 of] ot S 7 C. 787 ror Orion Anth. viii. 4 
p. 538. 788 rive Lp] river. T92 riOos Monk] ridovP relfovr. 794 oiuac 
pév] these words are assigned to the servant in a. 795 rvxas] yp. wudas a} in 


the margin. Theschol. mentions both readings. The words rdo5’— ruxacéels 
were rejected by Herwerden as interpolated from 829 and 882. 


AAKHSTIS. 37 


otTedavois tukacbeis|;> Kat odd oid dfovvera 
Tov vov akvOpeTrov Kai Evverta@ros T Ppevav 
peeOoppiet oe Titvdos eutreradv oKvdov. 
»” N ‘\ ‘\ N ~ , 
ovras d€ OvnTtovs OvyTa Kat dpoveivy ypewv: 
WS TOLS YE TELVOLS Kal TUVadpYaLEVOLS 800 
dmaciv éotw, ws y €or xpyobar Kpiry, 
ov Bios adynOas o Bios ad\XAa ovpdopa. 
3 4 “A “A \ - 
@E. émordpeca tatTa: vov S€ rTpdooopmev 
ovx ola Kapov Kal yéhwros akva. 
HP. yvuvy Oupatos 4 Gavovoa: py Lav 805 
2 a N ~ ~ , 
Téev0ea- Sdpov yap Cao. Tovde Seomdran. 
, la 3 A: b) / a 
@E. ti léow; ov Kdrooba tav Sopois Kaka; 
HP. ei py te ods pe SeoTdTNs eevoarTo. 


@E. ayav éxelvds Eat ayav gudrd€evos. 809 
HP. pov Evpdoparv rw’ odcav ovk éedpalé pou; 812 


@E. yatpwv i0> nyiv dermorav péhe Kaka. - 
HP. 060° ov Oupaiov mnpdtav apye ddoyos. 


@E. ov ydp mt Kwpdlovr av HYOdpunv o° 6pav. — 157 
HP. add’ 7 rérovOa Sei’ umd E€vov Epov; i 816 
@E. ovK HOes éy O€0VTL defacFau Sopots. 817 





HP. ov xn p dOveiou y’ ovver’ Tao X ew vexpov,; 810 
OE. 7 Kapra pevrot Kat Niay ovKELoS yy. ~ 811 
‘4 

| révOos yap yuiy €orr- Kat Kovpay Bdéres 818 

pedaptémvous oTodpovs te. HP. isd’ 6 Kart- 

, : 

Javav s] | | , +819 
797 dpevay S| xaxot r. 803 éricrdpecba La) émicrdpebar. 807 Kdrowba 
L a*] xarotc0a r. 809 ff. The arrangement in the text follows Wecklein. 
See Critical Notes. 809 dyav y S. 812 zZdpate B. 813 véAdrka B. 
815 r1—o 6pdr] ce — dpdv S (in P there is an erasure before 6pér). 817 56- 
prous S, 810 od xpHv pw] ovkour S. B11 Gupatos a. 818-19 I have fol- 


lowed Kvicala and Wecklein in rejecting these two verses and retaining 820. 
See Critical Notes. 


38 EYPIMIIAOY 


HP. pov 7 réxvav tis Ppovdos H yépwv warp; 820 
OE. yuv7 pev ovv odwdev “Adprrov, E€ve. 
HP. tidys; émara onra pw e&evilere; 
3 A , A > > 4 4 
@E. ydEeiro ydp ve avd’ ardcacbar Sdépor. 
HP. ow oxerhe’, olas numdaxes Evvadpov. 
OE. amwrdpecOa raves, ob Kelvyn porn. 825 
HP. add’ noddouny pev opp’ dav daxpuppoovr 
, N 4 > > » 4 
Koupav Te Kal} mpoowmov: add’ erable pe 
héyov Ovpatov Kndos és rddov hépeuv. 
Bia dé Oupov tacod’ brepBadrav widas 
emivov avopos ev dido€evov Sdp.015, 830 
TpaTCOvTOS OTH. KATA Kopalw Kapa 
an 4 3 \ “A “ N ? 
orepavots tuKacGeis; adda wou TO py Ppdoa, 
KAKOD TOTOUTOV. OOLATLY TpoTKELLéevov. 
mov Kai ode Odare.; Tov viv evpyow odor; 
GE. dphiv wap’ otpov 7H ’mt Adpioav dépet 835 
- ? ‘ 3 7 
TupBov Karower Eearov EK TpoacTiov. 
HP. @ oda Thaca Kapdia Kal yelp ey, 
yuv dei€ov oiov Taida o 7 TipvvOia 
"HXexrpvdvos éyeivat “ANkpyvn Ati. 
det yap pe Toa THY Oavotoay apTins 840 
yuvaika Keis TOVD’ avOus idpvoat Sduov 
¥ b ? > e ~ ? 
Adkyot, Adurnre @ tmroupyjnoa yapw. 


820 rls dpoddos 7 S (ris 7 ppoddos 7 P] rt ppoddor yévos 7 B (but B! has deleted 
vévos) Tt ppoddoy 7 a. 825 puédvoy L. 827 rpbowror is probably corrupt. | 
GdN’] GAN’ Suws B (but Bl has deleted Suws). 829 TUxas rddas a (but a? has 
erased wvdas and altered rvxas to rvndas). 831 xara (xara a*) kwudtw a xara- 
koudtio Bar éxdyatov L xarexouatov P. 833 ddyacw a] dduact S Séuaros B | 
mpockemévou Scaliger] rpoxeruévov MSS. 834 pordv B. 835 olfuov B | Adpi- 
gav Nauck] Adpicoav MSS. 836 rpoacrlov L p| mpoactelov r. 837 xai 
xelp] Yuxy T a (cf. Orest. 466). 839 irexrpvdvos C (’'Hdexrpvovos Blomfield) ] 
Arexrpvwvos r | éyelvar’ Blomfield] yelvar MSS. 841 idpica: P] idpica r. 


842 6°] 6S. 


AAKHSTI2. 39 


3 N > » ‘\ 4 o~ 
€or 5° avaxra Tov pehapartepov vexpaov 
Oavarov dvrdko, kai viv evpyoey doxo 

v4 4 4 , 
aivovta TUBov TANnTioV TpoTPmayLaTav. 845 

yy’ ? > AN 3 y N 
Kaviep hoyaias avrov €€ Edpas aviets 

, , \ , aA 3 va 
papa, KviKdov dé wepiBddw yepoty Ewacy, 
OUK EoTLY OOTLS avToV E€aLpHoETaL 
poyovvra meupa, mpiv yuvatk Ewot pep. 
nN > > e + a > » \ ‘ , 
nv O° ovv apdpTtw THOS’ aypas, Kal pr pOAY 850 
TPOS aiparypoyv TEAavOY, EiuL TOV KATW 

, ¥ ‘4 3 > > , 4 
Kdpys avaxrds T €is avydious Sépous 

> ? , ‘ , > » » 
aiTnoomai TE* Kal ero.) a€ew avw 
¥ y \ 93 A , 
Alkynotw, ware yepoty eveivar E€vou, 
6s pw és Sdpous ed€€ar’ ovd’ amyrace, 855 

‘4 4 “~ ‘4 

Kalimep Bapeia ouppopa memrnypEvos, 
¥ > oN ~ b ‘\ 3 - 
expuTTe O° Ov ‘yevvatos, aiderbels ene. 
tis TovdE wahdov Oeooaror didrd€evos, 

, € 4Qd > “~ ‘\ > > “~ N 
tis EXA\dd’ otkov; TOUYAP OUK Epel KAKOV 
evepyeTnoat dwTa yEevvatos yeyus. 860 

AA. ia, 
\ , . Qo » 

oTvyvat TpdcodoL, oTvyvat 5° ores 
X7pov peiadpav. to wot por. atat. 

aA aN A “A , 14 4, \ , 
To. PW; TA OT; Ti rEyw,; TI d€ Ly; 
mas av ddotav; 
7 Bapvdaiwova pyTnp m ereKev. 865 

~ V4 ? y 

Cnro bOipevovs, Keivwy Epapat, 


843 peddurrepov Musgrave (from the schol.)] weddumrerdov MSS. 846 Xo- 
xalas Etym. Mag. (the Cod. Florentinus of that work has «dv rep Noxala cavrov 
éfé5pas). The schol. says ypdgerat Aoxlas (probably a mistake for doxalas.)] 
Aoxnoas MSS. 847 repiBddw Monk] repiBard S repiBardv r (with 1). | éuda a 
éuav a? éuaty as. 852 dynriov B. 859 éddd’ B. 862 In L I has added 
a second fw, | wot wor] wor B | aiat] aiai Pata L2é@ Bé ea. 863 7a Porson] 
wil wotr. 864 drow dv B. 865 7 Bapdatuova B | Erexev L] érexe P Eruxrev r. 


40 EYPITIIAOY 


om > 3 ”~ , , 
Kew e7upo Sopara vaiew. 
OUTE yap avyas Yaipw Tpocopar 
yd FN 4 l4 , 
ov7 emt yaias 70a elev - 
A 4 , > 3 4 
TOLOV OMNpOV f atroovAnaas 870 
"Alon Odvaros Tapédaxev. 
XO. mpdBa mpdBa- Babs Kevdos otkwv. orp. 
AA. atat. 
XO. «érovOas a&v ainypdrov. AA. €€. 
XO. du ddvvas eBas, 
odd oida, AA. ded dev. XO. Trav vépbe 8 ovdev 
axpehets. 875 
AA. io pot por. XO. 76 pymor etowdetv didias eee 
Tpoowmov <o evyavra Avipov. 
AA. é€uvynoas 6 pov dpévas HAKwoev: 
Ti yap avopt Kakov petloy apaprety 
TMLTTHS ANOYOU; [LH TOTE yHMas 880 
yx 3 “A eter A , 
w@dedov oikely pera THOSE Sdmous. 
ee ne 2,9 , > P A 
; cn ho 6 ayapous areKvoUS TE Bporop - 
pia yap Wvuyxyn, THS UTep ddyeiv 
| LET Lov axOos - 
TaLo@v O€ VOTOUS Kat ee 885 
evvas Oavarors Kepailopevas 
> NN e “~ 3°N > , 
ov TANTOV Opav, E€dv aréKvots 
871 trapéSwxe B. 872-77 are given to the chorus in Z, while in P 872-76 
(through poi yor) are assigned to the chorus and the rest from ré in 876 through 


dia mavrdés in 888 is given to Admetus. 873 aiat] ai ai Ba at at L (omitted 
in P) | -a&¢ 8) dfa rv. 875 vépbe 5° Hermann] vépbev MSS. 877 o tvavra 
Hartung] dvra MSS. For other conjectures see Critical Notes. 878 46. 


omitted in LZ (but it has been added by J). | 6 pod dpév Arxwoe B. 880 misris 
S a (with Stobaeus Flor. 69, 12)] gdirlas B. 883 uia yap Yuxyn Ba] ma yap 
yuxf L puxF yap ma P poy dé ma l. | rHs Stobaeus Flor. 68, 13. wumep ddyeiv 
Ed.] tweparyetv MSS. 887 sq. dréxvors and dyduos S] dréxvovs and dyduous 
Ba. 


AAKHSTIS. 41 


> 2 > 4 ‘ , 
AVALOS T €lWdQtl dua TQAVTOS:- 


XO. tvxa TUYa dvoOTaAALOTOS HKEL. dvriorp. 
AA. atat. 
XO. épas d€ y' ovdev adyéwr TiHets. AA. é & 890 


XO. Bapéa pev hépeuv, 
opws d€ AA. dev ded. XO. TAO’: od od 
TpATOS @rewas 
AA. (@é pot po. XO. yuvaika: ovpdopa 8’ érépous 
: eTEPa. 
miele, pavetoa Ovatav. 
AA. @ paxpa révOy NOTai Te hidov 895 
TOV VITO yatav. 
Tip exadvo-as pipat TyUBou 
, 3 4 N > 3 , 
TAaPpov €s KOtANY Kal eT EKELVS 
”~ 7 > 3 4 A , 
TNS pey aptoryns Keto0a, POipevor; 
dvo O° avTt pas “ALdns Wuyas 900 
TAS TLOTOTAaTAS Obv dv erXeEV, CuO 
, 4 , a 
xOoviav Nipvny diaBavre. tee sa 
3 , > 
XQ. €moi Tis HY orp. 
3 Ld @ , > S | 
év yéver, @ KOpos a€udPpynvos / 
wher év OOpoLow, 905 
, 3 >» 
frovotrats * aAN Eras 
¥ \ Y ¥ » 
EpEpE KAKOV AALS, ATEKVOS WY, 


889 ff. The verses are assigned in the text according to a. JB gives ai at 
(sic) to the chorus, mépas — rife?’s to Admetus, and the following words through 


duws d¢ to the chorus. JZ and P give 889-94 to the chorus. 889 ai ai] ai ai 
MSS. (Z has a? ai). 890 déy a] 5 &yY BS S. | ddyéwv ribets BS adyéwv rh- 
6ys a. In L lhas written a over rifets and B over ddyéw>. 892 rddd’ B. 


894 Ovardv L] Ovnrdv re = $895 DAdra L] rar. 896 yalav B. 897 prya 
Hermann] plyac MSS. 898 xal per] xar P. In LF three letters (doubtless 
kat) have been erased here, and J has supplied xal per’. 901 ody av Zcyxev 
Lenting] cuvarvécxev BP ****véoxev L ye cvvécxev | cvvéxerv a (with o written 
above the ey by a). 902 Aluwav S. 904 képos 1] koipos Lr. 905 wyer’ 
év Sduoue S. 


42 ‘ EYPIWIAOY 


‘\ 3 UN v4 
TONAS ETL KALTAS 
» N N 
NON TPOTETYNS WV 
, , 
B.orou TE T6pow. 910 
AA. @ oyna ddpar, THs cic éOa; 
TOS O° OLKHOW LETATIMTOVTOS 
Saiwovos,; olor. WoAV yap TO méecov: 
, Q , \ , 
TOTE ev TEVKaLS OvY IInALacu 915 
ovv 0” wpevaious eaTeyov Eow, 
didias adoxou xépa Baoralor, 
Todvayytos O° ElrEeTO KOMOS, 
“4 “ y 3 9 / 
THY Te Oavovoay Kay OAPilwr, 
e 3 , VY > 9 9 , 
ws evTaTpioal Kal am apporépav 920 
OvTes apiotéwv ovLuyes etpev’ 
vov © vpevaiwv yoos avrimados 
MevKov Te TéTAOV Eaves GTOApOL 
TELTOVTL fh ETW 
NEKTPwV KoiTAS ES EpT[LoUs. 925 
: nA 
~XO, map evTvyy 
N , Ss > 4 AY 
oot réTpov HAOEv amepoKaK@ TOO 
{ » > >» zy 
ahyos: aAN ecwoas 
, N V4 
Maree Kal puyav. 
Have Sapap, edie hudrtav - 980 
4 4 , % 
TL VEOV TOOE, TOYS 
YY , 
non TapéXvoev 
Oavaros Sapapros. , 
AA. didou, yuvatkds Saipov’ evTVYéorTEpoV 935 


910 répow Gaisford] rpiow MSS. 913 8’ S] ngtinr. 916 tow L] 
elow 7 L. 917 gidéas] schol. ypaderar miorys: cf. 876, 880. 920 xan L. 
921 dpicréwv Dobree] dpicrwy MSS. | eiuev Heath] eiuév a P fuer r. 924 wv 
gow S] uw elow r. 626 XO. omitted in B. 929 After yuxdv B has added 
ddunr. 2% xop. w &dunre, and a has added Zé é. 932 soddovs Canter] modXois 
MSS. 933 mapéd\vcev Matthiae] rapédvoe MSS. 934 Sduapras B. 


AAKHSTIS. 43 


3 A , id 3 “~ > ¢ 
TOUMLOV voila, Kaimrep ov SoKovVO’ bjuws: 
~ \ ‘\ > N » oS 7 
THS pmev yap ovdev ahyos aukerat qore, 
“ oe 4 b] N 3 , 
Tohd@v O€ poxJwy edkrens éravoaro. 
N > ra) A ~ 
éya 0’, ov ov xpi Cv, wapeis Td pdpotpov 
huTpov dvdEw Biorov: apr pavOdvo. 940 
A \ 5 , nA S? > 5S > 2 . 
TOS yap OOpwv TOVD ELaddoUs aveEomat; 
tiv adv TpoweTav, TOU O€ TpoapyOeEis UT, 
TEPTVNS TUYOLMW av ELoOdOU, Tot TPeomaL; 
e N ‘\ Y 3 ~ ba | 4 
n bev yap evoov eEeha pp Epypiia, 
\ 2»  N > x > a> \ 
YUVQLKOS EVVAS EVT AV ELDLOW KEVAS 945 
Opdvous T év otow ile, Kat KaTa oTéeyas 
3 “ Ss 4 + 9° ‘N , 
avypnpov ovdas, Téexva 5° audi yovvact 
y 4 4 9 e . , ‘ 
mimTovTa Khain PYyTEP, ob O€ SEeomTOTLY 
oTévao. olay €k Sopwv aToder av. 
Ta fev KAT oiKov ToLad : eabev O€ pe 950 
yapo. T ehoOot Oeocarav Kat EVANoyor 
“~ > ‘\ 3 , 
yuvatkoTrAnfets: ov yap eEaveEopat 
hevoowy OdpapTos THS EuNs OuydKas. 
3 “~ 4 >, ¢ 3 ‘\ XN A , 
épet O€ pp cots €xOpos av KupEt TAdE: 
idov TOV ataxpaos CovO’, Os ovK erly Gaver, 955 
GN’ nv eyypev avTioous apuyia 
el A X'9 
4 y gS > > AN > a 
mépevyev “Avdonv: Kat avnp evar doxet;, 
“A \ \ , 3, UN > , 
oTuyet O€ TOUS TEKOVTAS, avTOS Ov Féhwv 
Oavety. tordvde mpds Kakotot KAynOdva 


ew. Ti pou Cyv Onta KvdLov, didor, 960 
KAKO@S KNVOVTL KAL KAKOS TETPAyOrTL, 
XO.. éyo Kat dua povoas orp. 
® 
936 rotmot B] réduot L a rot pod P. 939 xp7nv Elmsley] yey MSS. 


940 uavddvey S. 944 éfere? P e&ed* LD e&edG 1]. 946 ife S|] te B ive a p. 
948 krain S krale vr. | unrépa B. 950 ofxovs S. 951 r Wakefield] 7 MSS. 
953 Aedowr B. 955 dod L idod r. 957 Kar’ S] er’ r. 960 éw L bd a] 
ef 1. : 


44 EYPIUIIAOY 


KQL METAPOLOS nea, Kat 
v4 ¢€ , , 
TrcioTov aanwevos hoyav 
K p€to-o ov ovoey “AvayKas 965 
NUpoOD, ovod TL dapwakov 
Opyocass ev caviow, TAS 
"Opdeia Katéypaev 
YNPUS, ovd’ doa PoiBos “AakAnmiddars axe 970 
dappaka TOAVTFOVOLS 
GVTUTELOV Bporotow. 
, > ¥ 3 3 AN “N » 
povas 8 ovT emt Bawous &vrurrp. 
gotiv oute Bpéras Geas 
€Ociv, ov ohayiwv Khve. 975 
[LY LOL, TOTVLA, peilov 
€AOous 7 TO TT pty Ev Bio. 
N ‘ N Y 4 
Kal yap Zeus 0 Tt vevon, 
Gvv wot TOUTO TEhEUTa. 
‘ , 
kal Tov év XadvBors Sapales od Bia cidapov, 980 
. ovo€ TLS ATTOTOMOU 
AHparos Ear alows. 
2? > 3 5 4 ~ i» QA an) 
Kai o €v advKrorot yepov etre Dea SET LOLS. op. 
TOApa O'* ov yap avakes ToT evepfev 985 
4 a , »y 
KNaiwv Tous POypévous T avo. 3 
“ ~ , 2 
Kat Jeav oKortio. dbivovar 
maoes €v Oavarw. 990 
964 dpiduevos Stobaeus Eel. I. 4, 3. 967 Opryicoas La | caviow Matthiae] 
cavlo. MSS. 968 xaréypayer Monk] xaréypaye MSS. 970 é5wxe Musgrave] 
mapédwxe MSS. 972 Bporotc.w P a] Bporotcr r. 974 ff. é\detv — Zor MSS. 


W. A. Wagner made the transposition. 978 veton S veboe r. 980 xadv- 
Bowe S. 981 od Bla P. In LZ l has written above vp. od Bla. | cldapov L a] 


aldnpov 7. 984 dduxros S. 985 7rédua 5’ S (I has written 7d or ré4 above 
the a 6’, but has deleted it afterwards)] 76\ua 745’ Bré\ua 765’ a. 986 P&vo- 
pévous B. | dvw is perhaps corrupt. See Critical Notes. 989 déivovo. S] 


POiwbGove. r (with J). 


AAKH STIS. 45 


, , Ys 2 © OA 
dia pev or Hv weO” yar, 
dita 8 &t Kat Oavovea, 
yevvaLoTatay 0€ Tacay 
éCevEw k\uciaus aKouru. 
pnde vex pov os POipévov youa voptés be Gvrirrp. 995 
TvpBos aas addyov, Deotar 5” 6poiws 
TYyLao0w, céBas eumropwr. 
Kat Tus Soypiay KéNevOov 1000 
bd - 7Q> 3 “~ 
euBaivav 760° Epet: 
avtTa ToTé tpovWav’ avdpds, 
voy 8° €oTt paKaipa Saipov: 
a> , > Ss ‘ , 
Yaip, @ mor, ev O€ Soins. 
TOLAL VY TPOoTEpovoL Papa. 1005 
\ \ YQ ©€¢ » > , , 
Kal pny 60’, ws €oukev, “ANKpYVNS yovos, 
"AOPNTE, TPs OV EoTiay TopEvETas. 
HP. ¢idov wpos avdpa xn Aeyeu éhevbépus, 
“ASunre, pompas 5° oux UTO oThayxvos € EXEL 
TLyave eyo d€ WOLS KAKOLO LW HEtouv | 1010 
éyyus Trapeotas e€eralecOar dpidos. 
ov 5° ovK edpales ons mpokeiwevov véKvy 
-, 3 , > 3 , , 3 “4 
yuvaikos, adda pw e€eviles ev Sdpors 
e ‘\ , ? \ ¥ 
| ws 37) Oupatov myparos orovdjy exwv. | 
KkaoTeba Kpata Kat Geots ehenbayny 1015 
omovoas Ev OlkoLs OVOTUYOUVGL TOLCL Cots. 


Kat pweudomar pev peudopar Talay Tade, 


992 38’ érc Kal Oavotca Portus (the Aldine has 6é 71, probably a misprint for 
5° &rt) 58 xal Oavoto’ Zora: B dé Oavota’ eora: a Sé xai Oavotca éoriv P dé xai Oavoic’ 
éoriy L. See Critical Notes. 993 wacay S] Tacar r. 998 suows B. 


1001 éxBalvwy S. 1002 zpotGav’ Monk] mpovfaver a PI wrpovdaver r. 
1004 rérwt S] wérma 1. 1005 gaa: Monk] ¢fjmar MSS. 1006 xop. is 
prefixed in Z P a. 1009. pwoudas L a] yopdas r. 1014 was rejected by 


Lachmann. Cf. 778. 


46 


AA. 


1017 pév Bal 5) L 8 P. 


BRYPIUIIAOY 


9. 2 aA 3 A , 
ov uyv oe AvTEtY EV Kakotor BovAopat. 
e 5) Y 7 ¢ na ».e , , 
dv 8° ovvey’ nkw Oedp vroaTpébas mau 
ew. yuvatka THVOE Lor TOoov haar, 
9 a 9° an , ¥ 
€ws av immous devpo Opykias ayav 
¥ , ‘4 vd 
éh0a, tUpavvov Busrovey KatakTavar. 
mpdéas 0 6 py TUXOLLL— vooTHT ALLL yap— 
dow THVOE WoLaL Tpoo7ToNE Sdpors. 
TOAA® O€ pOYOw yetpas HAOev Els Ends 
dyava yap Tavonjov EevpioKw TWas 
4 3 ~ y , 
TUévras, dOAnTatow a€vov movor, 
y a ? ? 
Obey Kopila THVOE ViKYTH PLA 
haBav: Ta pev yap Kovda TOS WUKaCOLW Hv 
lmmous ayerOar, Toot O° av TA peilova 
A \ N , ‘4 
VIKOOL, TUYpPHY Kal TAANnY, BovddopBra: 
‘ > 3 3 3 a) yY > BJ , A 
yur O° ér avrots emer: evtvxdvTe O€ 
3 ‘\ “A 4 5 ADD b] la 
aioypov mapetvar Kepdos HY TOO EvKeés. 
aNd’, woTeEp cirov, Tot pede yuvatka Kpy. 
3 ‘ 4 b) A N , N 
ov yap KAoTatay, akAa avy trove A\aBav 
9 ld A N 4 3 > 4 ¥ 
NKO* Xpov@ o€ Kal TU PW alvEeT ELS LoWS. 
+ > 9» / 3 3 3 3 ~ “N 
ovTot o atilwy ovd' ev €yOpotoww TMeEis 
» 3 #9 A \ 3 ? 4 
expuls euns yuvarkos abXtov Tvyas - 
9 > » ¥ A > vA , 
ahh adyos adyel TOUT av HY TPOTKELEvOY, 
EL TOU Tpos aAAov dadpal” wpuyAOns E€vov: 
y x , > AN BR 9 \ , 
ahus O€ KAaiety TOUMOY HV EfLoL KAKOD. 
~ 3 + ¥ > ~ P 3 » 
yuvatka O°, Eb THS EOTLY, alTOUpai oO, ava€, 
¥ 7 ¢ \ , @3 3 S 
a@Xov Tw CaTis wn TeToVOeEY oF eyo 


1020 


1025 


1030 


1035 


1040 


LO21 @prixas S (l has written fous above the as). 


1022 édOw] évda B. | Bicrovdy B. 1024 cotor] co B | rpdorod\ov S. 1025 sod- 
Ady dé pbx Owy HAG xeloas eis euds S. 1027 révov B] wovwy @ rovov S. 
ra S] aura r. 1034 wédArAew B. 1036 »]7 S. 1037 arifwy cod. Har- 
leianus 5743] dariudfwv rv. | éyOpoicw a] éxOpotcr B aloypotow L aicxpoior P. 
1038 déXlous a. 1039 rpoxeluevov BP. 1040 «i rot B eirep S. 


1030 ai 
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oalev avayit Oecoahar, rodXdoi b€ cor 
7 id 7 > > 7 “~ 
Eévou Depaiwy: py p avapvyoys KaKkov. 1045 
> x , M4 x, €¢ A 3 , 
ovK ay duvaipny THVd’ pov év Sépacw 
» > ron 
GOaKpus EivaL’ [Ly VOOOUYTE LoL VdcoV 
A Y N “~ , 
mpooOns: adis yap cupdopa Bapvvoma. 
TOV Kal TPéporT av Sw@patwv véa yuvr; 
, ‘\ 4 3 ia XN 4 , 
véa yap ws, eoOyre Kal Koo po TpeTeL. 1050 
TOTEpa pet avdpov ONT evoiKHoe oTeynV; 
Kal TOS AKPaLpYys EV VEoLS OTPAhMPLEVY 
eoTat,; Tov ABOVE’, “Hpdkdes, ob padd.ov 
eipyew eyo d€ cou Tpopnfiay eyo. 
7 THS Oavotons Oddapov cia Boas Tpéha; 1055 
Kal TOS ETETPPS THVOE TH KEivys héyeL; 
dutdnv hoBovpar peu, &k Te Snporar, 
, a 3. Os 4 ‘\ 3 N a 4 
py tis pw ehéeyEn THY Eunv evepyérw 
, > 3 a / , , 
TpooorT ev addns SEeuviots TitveL véas, 
Kat THS Oavovaons: a€ia dé wou wéBev: 1060 
\ 4 A > »¥ ‘\ > 5) Z 
TOAAHY Tpovoiay Set pp Every. od O’, w yuvat. 
Y > 4 , > » aa) , 
NTLS TOT El OV, TAT Exove “AkyjoTde 
~ 4 > ¥ 0 ‘ 8 ” } , 
pPopoys mérp woth, Kal Tpds Hueat demas. 
y l4 XN “ 3 3 , 
olor. Koptle mpos Oey €€ duparor 
~ v4 2? > ¢& e ‘4 
YUvaika THVOE, MY Le EANS YPYMEvov. — 1065 
SOKO yap avTHVY ELcoopav yuvaty opav 
1045 py we dvauricys S] py we me*urqons & un pe mevnons d wh pe prmvjoKes B. 


See Critical Notes. 1048 zpocbeis S (corrected in L by 1). | cvudopats a. 
1051 yer’ G. Hermann] car’ MSS. | 69 rir oikjoe a. 1052 crpwowpuéry (with 


e written above the first w and o above the second by B}), 1054 cipyew in B 
is written at the end of v. 1053 by a blunder of the scribe. | 5é cov MSS. 
1055 7 B % B'. | bddapov eioBijoas a] es Oddamov Byoas r. 1058 drhéyx7 B. 


LO59 arrns S] Grows 7. | wirvev Elmsley] wervety r. 1060 dé wo S] & euol r. 
1062 rair Portus] ratr’ MSS. (Zi has written in the margin of L ra airda). 
1063 spos qEac England] rpoonéEa Ba mpoonokat L (with « written over the ot 
by 1) rpoojée P. L064 é] an’ S., LOGE pwr DB. 


Ope OS 
eee. 
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éunv: OPodot dé kapdiay, éx 8” éupadrewv 
mya KaTEeppw@yacl: @ TARPwY Eye, 
ws apti révOous Tovde yevouat TuKpOD. 
XO. éyod pev ovK Exoun av ev r€yew TUYNV: 1070 
xXpH 0’, Ts ein, Kaprepety Deov ddow. 
HP. ei yap rocavrnv Sivapuv eiyov wate ony 
és hs TOpevaaL vepTépwr EK SwpaTav 
yuvatka Kal cou TYVOE TOpT ova yapwy. 
AA. add’ oida BovrcoBai a av. adda TOU TOOE; —-1075 
ovK eat. TOUS Gavdvras és haos jrodetv. 
HP. ph vov vrépBadd’, add’ evarrippws hépe. 
AA. paov trapawety 7 TafdvTa Kaprepety. 
HP. 7i 8° dv mpoxdmrous et Oédeus ae oreve; 
AA. éyvaka Kairos, GAN’ Epws Tis eEayet. 1080 
HP. 70 yap didjoa Tov OavdvT aye Saxpv. 
AA. dmaderdy pe, Kate pahdov H eyo. 
HP. yvvaixds éoOdys nymhakes: Tis avTeper; 
AA. oor avdpa Tovde pnKed’” noerOar Biw. 
HP. yxpovos paddgea, vov 0° 8 yBacKe, Kakdv. 1085 
AA. ypovor déyous av, eb ypdvos TO KarOavely. 
HP. yvury oe mavoe Kat véor yapor 1d0ov. 


1068 rAjpwv La b] rrjpov BP. 1071 yrs Monk] goris MSS. | etn Hay- 
ley] ef c¥ MSS. (ov is omitted in LZ). 1072 wore ohv omitted in S. (In L 
TL} has written ew in the margin, but / has supplied dcre chy. In P another 
hand has supplied é« @eod to fill the lacuna.) 1074 ropctvar S] ropavvac r. 
1077 «4 yyy Monk] pum viv MSS. | brépBadX Monk] trépBar’ a brépBaw' r | evar 
ocluws S] elverinws 7. 1079 @ées MSS., with the Codex Hamiltonianus 
of Galen De Plac. Hipp. et Plat. V. p. 418 (p. 388 of Iwan Mueller’s ed.)] 
6éXos C, with the inferior MSS. of Galen. | orévew dei Galen l.c. 1080 zis 
Galen] vis » MSS. 1082 drddrece B| xdri L | wat ere. 1083 avrarpe? B. 
1085 viv S] ce viv Boo viva: cf. v. 381 | 7Bdoxe Galen op. cit. p. 419 (p. 394 
Mueller) : cf. Photius s. v. #8doxe] 784 co. MSS. The comma after 78dcxe was 
inserted by Bruhn. 1087 véou yauor ro0ov F. W. Schmidt (véos yauos rédov 
Guttentag) |] véov yduou é6éo. MSS. (Z 7d60s). 
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AA. oiynoov: oiov cimas. ovK av @ounp. 
HP. 7i 8’; od yapets ydp, adda ynpevoe A€xos; 
AA. ovK €or ris TOdE CvyKOyoETAL. 1090 
HP. pov tnv Javotoarv adedety ti tpocdokas; 
AA. keivny omoumep éort Tyaoan ypeav. 
HP. aivo pev aivo: popiav 0° oddioKaves. 
AA. os pjtror avdpa Tovde vupdiov Kahav. 
HP. émyveo’ addxyw mords ovver’ ei didos. 1095 
AA. Odvoww exeivny Kairep ovK ovaav mpodots. 
HP. déyou VUV ELOW THVOE VEVVALOV Odmav. 
AA. pH, Tpds oe TOD OTELpavTOS avTopaL Avds. 
HP. kat pnv apapryioe ye py Spdoas Tade. 
AA. kat dpav ye ity Kapdiay SnyOnoopat. 1100 
HP. movd- tay” dv yap és déov récou apis. 
AA. ev. 
EO” €€ ayavos THvde ph ”AaPés more. 
HP. weKovre pevrou kal ov ouvviKas €p.0l. 
AA. Kahas édeEas: 4 yur) 6° aed era. 
HP. azeou, ci ypy: mpata 0° & xpewr ape. 1105 
AA. ypy, ov ye pn wédAOvTOS Opyatvery Emot. 
HP. eid0s Ti Kayo TIVO Eyw Tpolvpiav. 
AA. vika vuy. ov pv avddvorTa jot Troels. 
HP. add eof of yuas atvéoers: mifovd povor. 

1089 xnpevon Néxos B ynpetoes \éxos @ xnpevers udvos S. 1090 r@de] 7Qd" 
avdpl B. 1093 pupiavy B (bd has written uw over the mv). 1094 In L to& 
has been written above ws by LZ} | xaddv B xadety! (with wy written above by 
another hand). 1097 wy L] viv r. | yevvalwv] yevvalar S. 1098 dvrouae 
S] airoduae r. 1101 i605 S] reiGov r. | raxa yap B. 1102 ui AaBes Tyr- 
whitt] u7 'XaBes C wh Aa Bes B uh AaBes a (uy raBes a3) uy AGBys P wh AdBos L (1 
has written in the margin yp. uw 7daBev.) 1105 dpe] dpa S. 1108 omitted 
in the text of B, but added in the margin by B! |.vuy L] vivr. oe’s Wecklein] 
moueis MSS. In B from 1109 to 11183 the scribe has given the lines of Ilercules 


to Admetus and vice versa. He prefixed to 1114 the sign indicating that the 
verse belonged to Admetus, but afterwards deleted it, 
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AA. xKopiler’, eb ypy THVde SéEacIar Sdpocs. 1110 

HP. ov« dv peleiny thy yuvatka mpoomodnots. 

AA. od 58° atrds adryy etoay’, ci Soxel, Sdpous. 

HP. és ods pev ovy eywye Ojnocoma yépas. 

AA. ovk av Oiyouw: Sapa 8° cioedety rapa. 

“A “~ so ‘\ “ 4 

HP. ry on wéroWa yapt defia pdvy. 1115 
¥ > 3 A 

AA. avak, Bidly p od GéXovta Spav rade. 

HP. rddpa mporetvar yetpa Kat Oryety Eévys 

AA. kat 57 wporeiva, Topyov’ ws Kapatopav. 

HP. éyes; AA. é€yo. HP. vai, oa le ver, cat rov Ards 
PHoes TOT Eelvar Tada yevvatoy évov. 1120 
Brehbov rpos adryv, et Te of] SoKet wpémey 
yuvarki: diays 0’ e’tvyov peiotaco. 

AA. @ Geol, ri héEw; Oadp’ avéd\morov 7d0e: 
yuvaika hevoow THY Euny ETHTVBYS, 

HR a ? . > 9 ~ 3 , td 
 KepTopos p éK Geod ris ExAYooE yapa; 1125 
3 yy ” ‘. , b ] ¢€ ”~ , ? 

HP. ovk eorw addy 77Vd" Gpas Sdpapta ony. 

AA. dpa ye py Tt baopa veprépav 166. 

HP. ov Wvyaywyov tovd" éroujow E€vov. 

AA. ad ny Cantov cicopa SdpapT éunv; 

HP. odd’ icf’. amore 5’ ov ce Oavpdlw tvynv. 1180 

AA. Otyo, mpoceita Cacav was Sapapr euyy; 

L111 pebelunv cot yuvaixa a. 1112 cicdyay B | doxe? S] Bovder r. | Sduous 
Cod. Marc. IX. 10] dduos Lr. 1114 dda 5° S] dwar’ r. 1117 rporetva 
B] wporeivey S wpdreve a. | Ovyetv Elmsley] Olyew BS Olye a. L118 34] pny S | 
xapatouay Lobeck] xaparéup MSS. 1119 éxw vai is given to Admetus in the 
MSS. Wakefield was the first who gave vai to Heracles, but he altered it to 
cai. Monk restored the true reading. | vuvy] viv MSS. 1120 ratéa was omitted 
in B, but B! has written above Aeire rov ratda. 1121 wrpds B] 5’ esr. | oF 
Musgrave]co. MSS. 1122 35° is omitted in B. | ebruxdv B P. 1123 Adfw 
S] r\edow B revoow a. 1124 deioow a] Aevow B dredoowv P drevowv L. | rv] 
rnvd' S. 1125 4 a]#r. | uw é« Buecheler] we MSS. | éurdjooe P. 1126 a&dr7 


Radermacher] d\\a MSS. 1127 réde Herwerden] 7635’ eicopS B (yp. 763° F 
has been written above by B! when writing the scholia) 765’ 9 r. 


| 


{ 
i. 
| 
i! 
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td 3 y A ~ yy Y¥ 
HP. mpdcemn. eyes yap wav oooviep nbeXes. 
> , \ » N , 
AA. @ dtArdrys yuvaikds oppa Kat deuas, 
y > sf y > » A 
€yw o aé€Artws, over operat Soxar. 
HP. eyes: POdvos d€ py yevouro tis Geav. 1135 
AA. @ Tod peyiorou Zyvos edyevées Tékvor, 
evdatpovoins, Kai o 6 dirvoas TaTHp 
a “ ‘N \ ¥Y¥ 9 9 , ‘4 
odlor: od yap 51) Tap’ avdpOwacas pdvos. 
“A V4 > » ? 3 , ‘4 
TOs THVO Ereprbas vépHev és haos TddE; 
, , 4, a , 
HP. pdyny cvvadbas Saydverv To Kupio. 1140 
AA. ov révde Oavarw dis dyova ovpBarety; 
HP. ruvpBov wap’ airov éx \éxou papas yepotv. 
AA. ti ydp tof’ 76° avavdos Earnkev yuvy,; 
HP. ovmw Oéuis oor THode TPOThornpdror 
, N A A A , 
Kdve, mpl av Geotot ToLor vepTepois 1145 
b] , N 4 4 , 
apayvionta: Kat TpiTov ohn Paos. 
> > ¥ > ¥ 2 N , a 
Gd’ eioay elow THVdE* Kal ikaLos wy 
TO Nourdv, "Adunt, evoeBea wept E€vous. 
Kal yxatp : éya d€ Tov mpoKeipevoy advo 
LOevédov Tupdvy@ tarsi Topevva poddr. 1150 
AA. petvov map’ Huiv Kat Evveotios yevov. 
HP. aidfus 748” eorat, viv 8° émetyer Oat pe det. 
AA. GadN ebruxoins, véatipov O° EhOous Epdpov. 
aorois b€ Tdon T EvveTTH TeTPapyia 
‘ 3 39 3 A A e , 
Xopous ér eoOdats cupmopatow toravat 1155 
Bapods re kuicav BovOvtowot mpoorpotats. 

1132 ravd" Scarep S. 1134 ovrod’ B. 1137 ¢girtcas B] puretoas r. 
1138 od yap ray dpdwoas S (od yap 5) Taya Y wpOwoas |). 1140 xuply a d, 
with the schol.] xoipdvm BS. 1143 gornxe B. 1150 rupdvyy BP LD) rupdy- 
vou a L. | roprvva L] ropctvw r | porwy S] porary r. 1151 évvéorios S] cuvé- 
oTLos ¥. 1153 Spduov Wilamowitz] déuov S wrdda a (a! has written in the 
margin yp. déuov yp. xai oddv) d dddv B. 1154 radon 7 a waowT Yr (raov l). 


L155 cuudopais cumordva a. 1156 kucdv C] knocdv r | rporrporais L al 
@ poTpomais 7. 
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vov yap peOnppdopecba Bedriw Biov 
Tov mpoa0er: ov yap evTVXOY apyyoopas. 
XO. zoddat popdat Tov Saipoviwr, 

moda 0° aéAntws Kpaivovor Oeoi - 1160 
N A 2 > > 3 V4 

Kat Ta OoKnbevr ovK éredéo On, 

~~ > > , 4, @ a, 

Tov & adoKyTwy Topov nope Oeds. 
, 3 > , ? ~ 

ToLovo’ améBn TddE TpPAaypLa. 


1157 pePnppdcperba 1] pweOnpyspuecba B ueOnppbopeba r. 1163 7rd] réde 7d B. 
At the end stands in Ba P rédos evperldou addxjoridos, in L evpurliov &dxynoris. 


SELECT CONJECTURES. 


THE conjectures which have been made as to readings in the 
text of the Alcestis number more than four thousand. From this 
great mass I have selected the following as worthy of mention, 
either from their plausibility and ingenuity or from the influence 
which they have exerted upon the history of the text. Among 
them will be found nearly all* of Nauck’s and Wecklein’s, and 
many of those made by F. W. Schmidt and Kvigala. 

Verse 16 zaarépa te ypaiay 6° Monk, kai marépa ypaidy 0° Nauck. 
17 oy edpe: TAHV yvvaikds ovrTis WOeAe (rejecting v. 16) Kvicala. 
19-20 Hv viv k.o.e.x. Baordferor | Pvxoppayodtoay Usener. Kirchhoff 
thinks a line has been lost after v.19. 23 Harle suggests pedd- 
Opwv ryVvOEe piAtatov oréeynv. 30 Tipdv évépovs Maass. 31 veo dul é- 
wevos Wecklein. 384 Monk suggested odyravta. 36 768’: 766” 
Elmsley. 44 Biav o’: Biov y Earle. 45 y0ovds xarw Matthiae. 
49 Von Holzinger would punctuate with a colon after yp7. 51 kal 
apoOvpiav: Wecklein suggests tis rpobupias. 63 a: xa Herwerden. 
64 wetvee Schmidt (raion the MSS). 66-7 Perhaps these two 
lines should be rejected as an interpolation. 70 xdr’ od for xovd’ 
7 Steup. 71 dpdca G. Hermann, dpdow Weil. Zacher would in- 
-sert 70 and 71 after 62, giving 70 to Thanatos (with a period after 
xdpis) and reading 6° for 6 in 71. 79 ¢érwv (roy wéAas Dobree, 
dirtwv (ov) wédas Nauck (formerly), ¢/Awy dzov) wéAas Heiland. 
81 BacirAcav yp wevOely 7) Cao Lascaris (with 2), Baoideav revOetv 
xen we » Go? Kirchhoff. 83 aot 7: wAciorov Naber. det raoww for 
éuot wact + Schmidt. 85 Tedéov Ovydrnp (omitting réde) Dindorf. 


* Except, of course, such as have been received into the text. 
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91 peraxvprov Kvigala (with one schol.) peraxofuios Zacher. Hart- 
ung conjectured that an anapaestic dipody has been lost after 96. 
Kirchhoff sets the lacuna before ras. 99 ws: 4% Tournier. 101 
émt: évi Tournier. 103 veodaia: veadkys Dindorf. 116 ’Appovidas 
Musgrave. 117 wapadtoee Wakefield. 119 Oedv 8€ y éecydpay 
Reiske, be@v 8° ér” éoxadpas Ribbeck. 120 ér. for ért Weil. 122 pov- 
vos 6° Wakefield. 125 76° av Monk. 126 “Aida: “Aidao Monk. 
wvrAas: mvAovas Hermann, widas dxat) Dindorf. Kirchhoff marks 
a lacuna after “Avda re. 132 ff. Mekler restores thus: | 

TavTa yap xpnv | 6) reréAeorat 

BactActor TEAN 

wavruv 8& Gedy | cio’ | ext Bwpots, x. 7. A.. SUPpOSIng a 
tear in the archetype. Nauck brackets reréAeorar BaotAedor. Kirch- 
hoff marks lacunas after dy, treréAcorar, Bacrrctor, Ocov, Bwpotor, 
supposing that these words began five lines the ends of which 
have been lost. 134 Dindorf conjectures that six anapaests. have 
fallen out either before or after tAypas. 136 ek dduwv: yap dépov 
Usener. 148,149 Tournier would insert these two lines after 148. 
153 od py yevéoOar tHvdS’ Reiske, ris, wy yeveoOar Matthiae. 160 6d¢- 
pov: Soxov Herwerden, doxév Lenz. 180 dAnv for (MSS.) pévyy 
Schinidt. 187 Oaddpov Nauck. Earle transposes 204 and 205. 
208 Lachmann would reject this line only, retaining 207. 213 
tis av wos Aldine, ris av wa Lascaris, ‘alw aliter’ Nauck reads 
bacchiacs, thus: i Zed, ris dv ws répos TE yevoir Av TdXaS a TapeoTLV 
Tupavvois and 227 razat hed, io wat Dépytos, wamai, ot empagas Sdpap- 
tos otepnbeits, 215 er etoi tus Herwerden. (223 rod8’ ebedpes 
(MSS.): 1@8° épytpes (rovroy Hermann, rotr’ édyipes (rade) Had- 
ley, révd° édpovpes Schmidt. Dindorf regards rotd’ édedpes as 
an interpolation; rodode (Sc. 7060), kat viv Wecklein, todd’ joba 
(sc. AuTHptos), kal viv Weil. 227 cas: ds Weil. 230 otpaviw: odpa- 
viay Lenting, dpraviy Herwerden, dyxovin Wecklein, otAopevw Hay- 
ley. 231 éwde: ér de Schmidt. 243 Biov: ypévov Schmidt. 
245 ovpavar: ovpavor Karle. 247 av6’ otov Oaveiy Wecklein. 252 f. 
Allen restores the text of this and the antistrophic passage thus : 
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ea , eon , ¥ > » , 9 ca. 
6p® dixwirov 6p® oKados, Gye. p. Ayer pe TLS, OVX OPas, 
vexvov d€ tropOueds EXav vexdov és atrAdv, BAérov 
> > \ A ‘ “~ e 3% 93 , om 4 
xép ert KovTa pe 57 Kadel vr Opto KVAVavyErLV * 
\ , 9 
Cri péd\Neus, od Karelpyets.” rl pees, ades. olay 


, , , , CQN € , , 
TOE TOL ple OTEepXOPLEVOS TAXUVEL. GOOV Qa derAaorara apoBaivw. 


254 xép : xépas Paley* (omitting p’ 4dy). 249 aarpias the Aldine. 
254-5 Earle reads cade pw’ éretywv: | ti wédAAas; od Kateipyas. 260 
Kirchhoff marks a lacuna before vexvwv. «is adrAdv vexvwv Nauck. 
261 xvavavyés Kirchhoff.* aidav Wilamowitz. ddas rrépos. pebes 
pe Kirchhoff. 262 ri pees; pébes Nauck. 272 dépe@rov: épurnv 
Elmsley. 273 dxovew (or déxotoa) Monk. 274 peiov: xefpov Stadt- 
mueller. 278 év cot 5° éorw Schmidt. 282-3 Nauck rejects xdvrt 
—karacrnoaca. 284 ff. Earle would read O@yyjoKw, wapdv por pi 
Oaveiv, brép obev. | GAN’ aydpa. Te cxEiv Meooaday ov YOedrov | Kai ddpa 
vaiey GABvov Tupavvids | odk HOEAnCA Lio’ érooracbeica cod | Ev watolv 
éppavoicw: 08° edeoduny | 7Bns, exovo’ év ols érepréuny eyd (289 
with a). 287 ox: xodx Lenting. dAX’ od yap 70éAno (omitting Cv) 
Gomperz. Heiland rejects 287-9. 291 yxKov éxAurety Biov Hartung. 
katadurely nKkov Biov Bauer, xaradvew nov Biov Weil. xaradpoveiv 7Kov 
Biov Mekler. yrov éexornvac Biov? 304 euav: veuwy Mekler, o¥Bov 
Earle, pot trav Kvigala, évras Tournier. d:addyous for deordras 
Schmidt. 308-10 are rejected by Hirzel. 313 Hermann and 
Kirchhoff put the comma after réxvov, Nauck and most edd. after 
pot. 314 amxpas tvyotca ovédyou Hartung. Kvicala rejects 314-16. 
318 réxowt Toict cots ave Nauck. 321 is rejected by Mekler.  cpi- 
tyv: évnv Weil. pnvos: éyyos (and tpirov for rpirnv) Herwerden, 
péAXrov Kvicala, who also suggested piv éeoépyerar. odd’ eis tprratov 
nyuap Wecklein. - opijvos épxerar xaxOv Naber. cou pytpés for pou pnvos 
Schneider. 325 aides: Prinz conjectures xedvjs. 330 amore: rooww 
Mekler. 332-3 Nauck believes to be an interpolation. 333 ddAn 
gov "Kmperectépa Bothe. dAdy ‘or (Schmidt) eimperecrépa (Lenting) 
is suggested by Prinz. dAdas (7) Weil. 340 yp éowoas Herwerden. 
346 é&dparu. Wakefield. 353 ofua: ofda Elmsley. 355 d¢irovs: 


* Cf. Monk’s note on 262 of his edition (= 254 Prinz) where he suggested 
xépas and xvavavyés (though apparently he had given them up). 
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ditos Musgrave. 360 xarydov av Weidner. 361 Xdpov: yépwv 
Cobet. 362 Biov: deuas Nauck. 363 éxdioe: éxei od Prinz, éxet ye 
Wecklein. 372 écyov (MSS.): eyov Nauck, epyov Schmidt. 373 
ep tpiv: ep jpiv Nauck. 374 yé: dé Nauck. lLenting would give 
393-403 to Perimele. 394 ovxér’: odk Wecklein. 401 o° éyay’ a 
parep, éyw and 413 éGas oiv rade rédXos are suggested by Nauck. 
Wilamowitz would read éyoé ao éyw parep ods wort coto. (omitting 
402 xaroduor 6), and omit 414 épOiro yap wdépos. 403 ydvacw for 
orépacw Herwerden. 404 ryvov: tyvy ob Hermann. 407 Weck- 
lein omits re. 409 Hermann conjectured that rAduwv is to be 
supplied after épya. 423 pévovres: pédrovres Schmidt. 4383 7ovd": 
Monk suggests riod’. 4384 ered y COvyoxey avr épod povn Usener, 
Tay Aiav éret TeOvyKev avt épod Kvicala. 448 xkdkAos: KuxrAas Sca- 
liger (with dpa), kixrov Hadley. 450 pyvis: déyyos Wecklein. 452 
mavvixou: mdvvvyov Wecklein. 458 .Kwxvrod re peOpwv Matthiae, 
Koxvroid te peiOpov Karle. 461 airas Wecklein. 464 guory’: éuoir 
Hermann. 473 Nauck considers ovvdvados corrupt. He is inclined 
to reject dAdyov, and yiva In 463 above. 474 7 wad’ ay Tournier. 
476 yOovds: wédews Nauck. 487 tou révovs Nauck, pjv révovs Weil 
(wu fv wovovs L). 505 os rov: doris Koster. 514 odv: Earle sug- 
gests vo. 526 rér Wakefield. 527 kod aviv oik éor ére Weil. koi- 
Ker éor ov katOavev Bruhn. 528 767 eva: 76 y evo Karle. 531 
pepvynpcda: tyTodpeOa Wecklein, rAeAciupefa Schmidt, pebelueba Metz- 
ger. 533 dAdAos: dois Schmidt. 537 toppizras Tournier. 540 
ei podor: av poro. Schmidt, jv pory Heiland. 542 aicypdv rapa 
KAaiovot: atoypdov <7) 7m. x. Elmsley, aicypdov (76) 7. x. Erfurdt, ai- 
oxpov (dé) 7. x. Porson, aicxpoyv yap év xAalovor Weidner. aicxpov 
mapa mratovor Mekler, a. 7. crévovor Mueller. aicypov pirous xAalovor 
BowaoOo. mapa Tate. 502 ri: 4 Reiske. 555 éref por: érefro 
Naber. 557-8 Herwerden rejects. 565 xai r@: kal tw Heath, 
kavTro Schmidt, cat cot Karle. 566 aivéces Earle. 576 ToLviTas 
<riwvas) duvovs Herwerden. 580 de: re Musgrave. 585 Téepav: Tépa 
Herwerden. 594 Bauer conjectured that épewy should be supplied 
after MoAocoGy to fill the lacuna. 596 dAiuevov: dApévov Reiske. 
624 dvopevn: Svorern Schmidt, dvcyep7 Nauck, dvorvyy Kirchhoff, 
dvodepy Kvicala. dvcroda (for dicdopa) Mekler. 630 Ayo: vénw 
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Schmidt. 632 Nauck thinks spurious. He suggests dwpwy for 
tav cov, and Mekler ripav. davycerae for radjoerat Weil. 635 ye 
pov av: yepuds Earle. Badham rejects 636-41, Nauck 638-9, 
Weil 637-41, Schenkl 637-42. 641 Wagner and Dobree reject 
(and Nauck is inclined to do so). 644 70édAycas: jyédrnoas Weil. 
646 66vetav: dOveliov 18 suggested by Earle. 645-7 Badham re- 
jects. 647 kat matépa wavdikws av Schmidt, xal warép av évdikws 
av Weil. (kat warépa was suggested by Hartung.) povyv: épol 
Nauck (éuov B), véuwv Kvicala, 6400 Schmidt, Oavety Kirchhoff. 
Wecklein suggests warépa rt adv qyoiunv av éviikwtata. 655 jv 3 
éyo cor: 4 yeyas gor Nauck. dduwv: Opdvev Schmidt. 668 Nauck 
rejects, and in 667 would read xkeiyou A€yw, Keivou Td6de OF Keivov 
oéBw: Kelvov y eyds Kvicala, xetvov y ép® or xeivov peAXw Schmidt, 
xeivov p ép® Weil. Badham rejects 666-8, Hartung 669-72. 674 
& mat (MSS.): dvag Monk, ads Kvicala, raat Hense. 679 kat: 
wat Weil (who puts a colon after quads in 680). 680 od: kod 
Wecklein. Nauck would strike out 688 and read in 687 zodvmrAe 
Opovs 8° éxes ytas. Schmidt conjectures that 690 should be put 
after 691. 697 Aé€yas: eyes second Hervagianed. 708 Acavros : 
Ae€ovros Reiske, ’Aéyfovros Hermann. 711 Bauer would punctuate 
with a period, not a sign of interrogation. 713 péooorv for peifor 
Schmidt. peova (omitting av) Schaefer. 714 and 715 Nauck 
places after 719. 716 GAX od vexpov ot y dvri cot Nauck. 717-18 
Wecklein rejects. 719 rotde y': rode’ ér Kirchhoff. 724 yépovra: 
yepovre Weil. 732 7: % Kvicala. 739 rotprecdy for roiv root 
Weil. 756 zorjprov 8° év xepoit Musgrave, wornpa 8° etbis yepot 
Nauck, rorjpa 8° év tais yepot Cobet, rorjpa 8° eipdyy xepoi Weil. 
motnpa 6 eit’ év xepoi? 780 oidas: otcfas Nauck. 785 9 ‘roBjoe- 
tat Lenting, of *xroByoerac Wecklein. 792 tatra: wavra Markland. 
T9T dpevav: tpdrov Nauck. 798 oxvdov: oxidw Heiland. 807 
ti: was Tournier. ov xdroww6a: otk dp otaGa Cobet. 808 ti: ye 
Elmsley. 810 cd wdcyev: ed rpdocav Nauck. Prinz thinks 810 
and 811 spurious. Nauck removes them and inserts them after 
813. Nauck rejects 816-19, Kirchhoff 818-20, Kvicala 818-19. 
Hannemueller rejects 817-20 (reading rérovOe Sava tis in 816). 
Mekler rejects 820, and the words kat xovpdav — orodpovs te in 818- 
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19, reading ipiy for jyiy in 818. 820 rékvwv: yeévous Kirchhoff. 
yéepwv matyp: matnp yépwv Hermann. 822 dyra pe Eevifere Heiland. 
827 xpdécwrov: rpdowbev Weil, rerAdpar’ Stadtmueller. zpdcovw? 
koupav Te Svotpdowmov Herwerden, xovpdv + dyer rpoowddv Schmidt. 
S32 py: por Matthiae. 10d’ Hv for ro py Schmidt. otro for cod 
7o Kvieala. 834 aod: wot Monk. 836 feordv: ywordv Nauck. 838 
w fora Tournier. 839 “HaAexrpvavy ‘yetvar? Wilamowitz. 845 zi- 
vovra: wevovra Schmidt. 847 de: re Nauck. He suspects éuoty; 
and Wecklein suggests reprBadrov xepoty TUyw. 851 rv karw Aldine. 
852 ddpuouvs: pvxyods Nauck. 857 Schmidt believes to be an inter- 
polation. 862 Hermann doubles aiat, Wecklein omits it. 873 
nérovOas: werovOws Hermann (reading wépas 8’ obdév tins ddyéwv In 
890). 876 pyror’: unxer’ Metzger. 879 ri yap: rivos Tournier. 877 
<u évyavra Hermann, (rw’)dvra Musgrave. (oe rydvra Hadley. Din- 
dorf rejects avra Avrpov and marks a lacuna; o av Av dAvrov Weck- 
lein. 885 vdaovs: popovs Naber. 890 Perhaps 8° ér’ for 8€ y’. 
901 Yoxd ro mucrordra Wecklein. 907 arexvos dv: daédrexvos Weil. 
921 dpiorav Hermann. 930 édure, didia a writer in the Quarterly 
Review XV. p. 123, éduré ce pita Schmidt. 934 dduapra Dindorf 
(reading woAAois 931). 943 cioddov: éfddov Lenting, cicdoyis Earle. 
Nauck thinks the verse an interpolation. 948 «irrovra: airvovra 
Wecklein. 960 xvdiov: xépdiov Purgold. 971 dytitepov: dvtiropov 
Kvicala. 975 péra for cAvee Wecklein. 984 Nauck prefers kai 
aéy adixrowr. 986 dvw: Bpordy Earle. dvaf? 992 gira 8 Oa- 
vovo ér éorat Prinz, @. 8. Oavotca xetrac Wecklein, ¢. 8. Gavotc’ és 
det Nauck, d. 8. xai év Oavotow Weil. 1005 dapar: dovai Schmidt. 
1009 éyev: oréyavy Schmidt. 1015 édradpynv: éorecodpyy Aldine. 
1018 dvmeivy (yy Monk. 1036 Nauck suspects tows. 1045 py pé- 
pupynokers kaxov Kirchhoff (following B). 1055 Odrapov éuByoas 
Schmidt. 1060-61 dfiws d€ wy céBew | rorAAHV wpdvoray Set p? exe 
Rassow. 1062 éyovo’: éxes (with comma before and after ich) 
Weil. 1063 Nauck rejects wpoonéa and conjectures kat déuas 
Tpoceuepes (rpocekaorov Schmidt). Prinz suggests that 1062 and 
1063 should be combined, so as to read popdis perp’ ich radr eéyovo 
“Arkxyorids. 1070 od A€youw’ dv cdo” yew rdyns Schmidt. 1071 ris 
éoti Monk(?),* dors eto. Hermann; Wecklein suggests aris efou. 
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dovos ec ov Schmidt. Bauer would put a comma after A€yw, not a 
period. 1086 xpdvov: dpOas is suggested by Nauck. 1090 yrs: 7 
Kirchhoff (reading 708’ avdpt). 1093 ai66 pev aivé Prinz. 1094 icf’ 
ovror —Kadav Waketield, ws ovror — xadeis Herwerden, od pyzor 
—kadrges Kvigala, ws pymror’ ioft rovde vypdiov kakov Weidner (re- 
jecting avdpa). Kirchhoff conjectures that two verses have fallen 
out before this line. 1097 yevvaiwv: yevvaiws Lenting, y’ éevvatey 
Schmidt. 1101 és déov: Nauck suggests eis kaddv. 1107-8 Nauck 
considers spurious. Prinz suspects «ides te. 1115 povy: povov 
Nauck. 1118 Weil gives the second half of the line to Heracles. 
1119 wv: wy Monk. 1123 Oaip’: daocpw Nauck. 1124 dAcicow: 
Aw Karle (reading dao’ and AeWoow In 1123). 1125 yapa: xépus 
Kvigala. Nauck suspects éxzAyooe yapa. 7 Keptopw pe Oeov Tis 
exrAynooe yapa Wheeler. 1126 otx éorw addAdws: rHvd’ Nauck. 
1127 GAN 7 te hacpa veptépwv 768° eicop@; Kirchhoff. 1129 Mek- 
ler proposes Evvdopov for dduapr éuynv. 1130 rivyy Reiske. 1131 
ws <érntipwsy Karle. 1134 ovzol’ dWeoOa. Stadtmueller. 1141 
dys: Prinz suggests "rAys. 11438 od’ for 76° Earle. 1154 rerpap- 
xia: rerparréAe Nauck. 1157 peOnppocperba: pebwppicperba Wake- 
field. 


* Prinz ascribes this conjecture to Monk, but it is not in Monk’s edition. 
Tyrwhitt suggested éo71s éoré. 


CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL NOTES. 


{ In citing from the dramatists Kirchhoff’s edition of Aeschylus (Berlin, 1880), Mekler’s 
Sophocles (Leipzig, 1889), Kirchhoff’s smaller edition of Euripides (Berlin, 1867), and for the 
fragments Nauck’s Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta (second ed. Leipzig, 1889) have been 
used. ] 


Verse 1. Scene Pherae in Thessaly, in front of the palace of King Admetus. 
Apollo, armed with bow and quiver (vv. 85, 39-40), comes out of the palace- 
door and speaks the prologue. "Q Sduar’ ’Aduhrecd: the address serves at once 
to fix the locality and to lend impressiveness to the opening of the play. The 
Andromache and Electra open with a similar apostrophe. — The use of the 
adjective derived from a proper noun instead of the possessive genitive is too 
common in the tragedians to need illustration. 

2. Ofoocav tpdmefav: so Hl. 205 Ojocar éoriav. alvéoar: Schol. edapecrjoa, 
karadééac Oat. 

4. dAoya: here unqualified by an adjective ; although when the flame meant 
is the lightning (as here) the usual phrase is @\dé kepavvla or ovpavia. 

8. Wakefield and Earle read 5° és aiavy with Athenagoras. But (1) it is a 
well-known principle of criticism that variant readings found only in quota- 
tions made by one classical writer from another should be regarded with great 
suspicion, as the ancients so often quoted from memory: (2) as has been 
repeatedly pointed out (recently by Wecklein Berliner Woch. f. klass. Phil. 
1895, No. 40, p. 1255), the tragedians do not use the form aia where yaia is 
metrically possible. 

9. Cf. Phoen. 425 od pewrrds hutv 6 ydpos els 768° Huépas: Hippol. 1008, Soph. 
O. C. 1138. éoewfov: as to the evidence for the iota subscript, see note on 292. 

10. This line has given some difficulty. Wuestemann objects that Apollo 
would not call himself do.s, especially when he was still laden with blood-guilt 
from the slaughter of the Cyclopes. Wheeler (De Alcest. et Hippol. interp. 
p. 11) goes so far as to say of the verse: ‘spurium esse certis argumentis docuit 
me vir illustrissimus mihi hoc loco non nominandus. Menda non sanabilia duo 
sunt.’ Nevertheless, I cannot help believing the line to be perfectly sound. If 
ésios Means ‘outwardly pure,’ there is a real difficulty ; for according to the 
prevailing Delphian form of the legend (symbolized by the festival called Step- 
teria) Apolle was not purified until his servitude was over, though there was 
another form of the story according to which he was purified in Crete before 
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he went to Thessaly (see the 3d. hypoth. to Pindar Pyth., vol. II. p. 298 
Boeckh). Ido not believe, however, that the objection occurred to Euripides 
at all. Cf. Aesch. Suppl. 204 dyvéy r ’Ard\Aw duydd" dr’ ovpavotd Oeby, where 
Apollo is called dyvés, though his punishment is mentioned in the same breath. 
Besides, dcvos usually denotes inward piety rather than ceremonial purity 
(Schmidt Synonymik s.v. iepds). Apollo merely means that being himself 
pious by nature he found a congenial spirit in his master. The fact that there 
are two resolved feet in the line does not militate against its genuineness ; see 
note on v. 802. The verse cannot be detached from its context without injur- 
ing the connection ; the play on words in dolov yap dvdpds dows wy is character- 
istic * ; indeed, it would be hard to find a more Euripidean line. 

12. Moipas So0rAd0as: cf. Aesch. Hum. 718 ff. routr’ dpacas cal Pépynros év 
dduois + | Molpas erecas apOlrous Oetvar Bporovs... Gv Tor wadaas Siavouds KaTa- 
poicas | otvm wapywdrnoas dpxaias beds. Wilamowitz (Isyllos p. 66) with great 
plausibility conjectures that Aeschylus and Euripides are here following Phry- 
nichus (see Introd. p. xv). Yveoav: cf. aivécac in v. 2. In both uses there is 
the underlying idea of concession or acquiescence. 

13. dSynv: here a common noun, ‘death,’ as often; e.g. Hippol. 1047 raxds 
yap aldns pacros dvipt dvoceBet, Aesch. Ag. 667 Gdnv wévriov redevyédres. It is 
very difficult to determine at what point the personal element in such words 
ceases to be felt. 

16. This line was rejected by Dindorf, and is bracketed by Prinz and Nauck. 
Earle rejects it altogether. As it stands in the MSS. (rardpa yepaidy 6° 4 od’ 
trixre unrépa), Nauck’s objection (Huripideische Studien II. p. 49): ‘* Die Worte 
mwarépa yepaiiy re untépa kénnen nach dem Zusammenhange nur als Apposition 
Zu wavras PirAovs genommen werden ; dass es aber vollkommen sinnlos ist rdv- 
ras didXovs durch warépa xal unrépa zu erldutern, wird jeder zugeben miissen ”’ is 
unanswerable. Hermann, with his usual positiveness, observes: ‘‘ Non tria, 
amici, et pater, et mater commemorantur, sed omnes comprehenduntur amico- 
rum nomine, quorum deinde exempla afferuntur’’; but this is unsatisfactory. 
We should in that case at least have an intensive particle, ‘‘ even his own father 
and mother.’’ Dr. Verrall hasrecently argued (Huripides the Rationalist pp. 27 ff.) 
that the MSS. reading is sound because ‘‘ according to the bargain none was ad- 
missible except the family of Admetus,’’ so that the wrdvres pido: are necessarily 
the father, mother and wife of Admetus (the children being too young to be 
accepted as substitutes). This position seems quite untenable. (1) The writer in 
the Bibliotheca of Apollodorus, I. 9, 15, 2 Hercher (probably following the Hesi- 
odic account ; see Wilamowitz Isyllos pp. 57 ff.) says: nrjoaro rapa Mowdp iva, 
Srav” Adunros wéAret TeXevT av, droAvd7 TOO Oavdrov, ay Exoveiws Tis brep adrov OvyoKerv 
Exnrat. The words rarhp 7 ujrnp 7 yvuvy, which follow in the MSS., have ever since 
Heyne’s time been justly regarded as ‘interpretamentum miselli grammatici’ : 


* See Weber’s article (in Comment. Wolfiinianae, p. 99 f.) on ‘‘ Nominalparataxen ’”’ in 
the tragedians. 
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Hercher omits them in his text. Hyginus (Fab. 51), who probably drew from the 
same source (Wilamowitz I. s.c. p. 68), says * et illud ab Apolline accepit ut pro se 
alius voluntarie moreretur. The schol. on v. 12 observes: ofyw yap ravras, daci, 
Trav Noyiwnev dmayayav éEnricaro “Adunrov, ovrw pévro. wore avTWovvar éavTod 
érepov T@ Ady. The schol. on v. 34 says: ueOtoas yap atras yryce rap avTrav 
dvri “Adujrov adAov drodavety. So too the first hypothesis to the play: ’Am6)- 
Awy YTHoaTo wapad Tv Mody brws 6 *Adunros TedevTav wé\\AwWY Twapdoxy TOV 
bwép eavTot Exdvra rTeOvyfdpevov. In none of these cases is any restriction 
spoken of such as Dr. Verrall assumes to have existed (if we except the worth- 
less gloss in Apollodorus mentioned above). And if Euripides meant to restrict 
the substitution to the family of Admetus, why did he use such phrases as &\)op 
vexpov and awdvras didouvs, which, taken apart from v. 16, would certainly be un- 
derstood otherwise? (2) Again, Dr. Verrall, understanding rots xdrw (v. 14) 
as meaning the dead of Admetus’s family, observes: ‘* The death of a person of 
another family, who would be buried with his ‘loved ones,’ in a different bury- 
ing-place, and worshipped with other and alien rites, would be no compensation 
at all.’? But surely it is more natural to take rots kdrw (sc. deots) as meaning 
the deities of the underworld (cf. v. 75, v. 851 ff.). According to the Koeae 
(Wilamowitz l. s. c.) the deity whose wrath made the sacrifice necessary was 
the Pheraean Artemis Boiww (cf. Apollod. Bibl. I. 9, 15,2); and this very Bois 
was identified with the chthonian Hecate (Lycoph. Alex. 1176, Apollon. Rhod. 
III. 860) or Persephone (Lycoph. Alex. 698 and schol.), the queen of the under- 
world. Euripides doubtless was familiar with this fact. Hence Dr. Verrall’s 
argument loses much of its force. (8) Again, could there be a more glaring 
instance of bathos than after the fine line wdyras 5° édéyéas cai dueteNOv Pidovs 
(with its emphatic rdvras) to suddenly inform the reader that these rdvres pidor 
were only three in number? ‘The question then arises whether the line should 
be emended or rejected as an interpolation. Nauck’s cai rardépa ypatdy 0 7 od’ 
érexre untépa is probably the best emendation that has yet been suggested ; but 
he himself was inclined in his later years to reject the line. The omission of 
the verse restores a clear and simple connection, and leaves to rdvras didous its 
proper and natural sense. JI believe the line to be an interpolation, made by 
some one who wished, like Dr. Verrall, to restrict the substitution to the family 
of Admetus. 

17, 18. Sorts, Reiske’s certain and necessary emendation for gris, is ac- 
cepted by almost all modern editors of the play. Kvicala’s ok nipe- rdqv yu- 
vatxds ouris nOede is elegant, but not convincing. With regard to 17, however, 
there is a wide difference of opinion. One class of editors (Dindorf, Kirchhoff, 
Prinz, Weil, Nauck) reads @avety and (with C) pnd’ ér’. Another (Monk, 
Wecklein, Earle, with Wilamowitz Hermes XVII. p. 364) reads davwyv (with 
Reiske) and pyxér’ (with all the best MSS.). To read Oavety and retain wyKér’ 
is out of the question, as the asyndeton is too harsh. In behalf of the reading 
Oavetv. .. und er’ may be urged the frequent parallelism in such expressions, 
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e.g. v. 21, Heracl. 969 xpiv rovde wh Cfv und’ dpav dos err, Hl. 349 dvyp ~ore nal 
Aeciocoe. pPdos; etc. But the arguments of Wilamowitz in favor of davov... 
unkér’ seem conclusive (see Hermes I. 8. c.). unxére has the support of the best 
MSS. of both classes, while ud’ ér’ is attested only by the comparatively worth- 
less Codex Havniensis. Moreover, if @avdy... unxér’ was the original reading, 
when some ‘intelligent reader’ changed doris in 17 to aris, thinking that yuvac 
xos should be its antecedent, Oavayv in 18 could not be changed to Oavotca for 
metrical reasons, and hence would naturally be altered to davetv. This would 
leave exactly that form of the two lines which is found in the best MSS. Then 
some one, thinking to better matters, would change unxér’ to und’ é7 to avoid 
the asyndeton, exactly as we find in C. But if @avety... und’ &7’ was the 
original reading, the change of umd’ é7’ to wnkér’ was quite uncalled-for. Be- 
sides, the expression Oavwy... unkér’ eloopaiv paos can easily be paralleled, e.g. 
Ton 853 drodods Oavety Te Gv Te Péyyos eicopav, Hel. 530 Pyoi 5° év paea | rbow 
Tov auov (Svra péyyos eicopav, etc. — kelvov: the use of the demonstrative in- 
stead of the indirect reflexive changes the point of view from that of Admetus 
to that of Apollo and the audience, as Earle well puts it. Besides, apd éu or 
avrod would have given hiatus. For a still bolder use of the demonstrative in- 
stead of the reflexive, see Xen. Hellen. I. 6, 14 éavrod ye dpxovros — eis TovKelvou 
duvardév. 

19. Usener (Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. vol. 139 [1889] p. 364) says of this line: 
‘¢quoniam quis tandem mulierem moribundam sustentet plane obscurum est, 
ferri nequit.’? He would therefore emend (see Select Conjectures). But év 
xepoty is purposely left indeterminate, the poet not caring to specify whether 
Alcestis is being carried by Admetus himself, or the attendants, or both. Cf. 
v. 201 dxourw év xepotv Exwv (but 266 pddere, wébere... xAlvar’). The dual 
(xepotv) is, of course, no proof that Admetus alone is meant. 

20. wWvxoppayotoca: cf. v. 141, and Herc. F. 324. The schol. explains by 
éyyos Too dmrobavety ofoa. Hesychius has puxoplpyayet: drobvjcKke, and the schol. 
on Apoll. Rhod. II. 835 explains Yuyoppayéovra by amropuxotvra (sic). The word 
is not uncommon in late writers. The edd. from Monk down point out the 
analogy with ornuoppayety (Aesch. Pers. 827). 

22. Cf. Hippol. 1437 ff., where Artemis withdraws to avoid pollution from 
the dying Hippolytus. The Greeks thought not only that a person was polluted 
by touching, seeing, or being under the same roof with a corpse, but also that 
the house in which there was a dead body was itself rendered impure: a belief 
which is attested not only by numerous passages in ancient writers, but also 
by inscriptions (e.g. Dittenberger Sylloge nos. 379, 468, 469) and by the cus- 
tom of placing the dorpaxov or dpddvoy at the door (see note on vv. 98 ff.). 

23. The question arises whether Apollo is conceived as just quitting the 
service of Admetus, or whether his servitude has ceased some time before and 
he has merely been revisiting his former master. The language of the text is 
not in itself decisive (cf. vv. 8-9), but on the whole fayors the former alter- 
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native, which I am strongly inclined to accept. The tone of lingering affection 
in which Apollo speaks in v. 28 is certainly appropriate to one leaving a kind 
master after a long term of service. trévde diAtarynv: so the schol. on Hippol. 
1437. This is probably right : rdvde PikradTwy, the reading of one class of MSS., 
and r7vde pirrarny, that of the other, are both due to that tendency to assimi- 
late the constructions and forms of adjacent words which has been so perni- 
cious to our classical texts.* 

24. As to the genuineness of vv. 24-76, see Introd. p. xxxviif. If the 
passage is an interpolation, it is at least an early one. — Enter Thanatos. He 
carries a sword (v. 76), and we may perhaps infer from v. 843 that he has 
black wings (or black garments if we read wedAdurerdov). On the conception 
of Thanatos in this play, see notes on 261 and 845. 

25. tepéa: the MSS. have iep7 (though in Z the first hand has written epéa 
above the ep7). The question whether the acc. sing. in 7 from nouns in evs is 
allowable in the tragedians is disputed. The evidence seems to be as follows. 
In Homer the forms Tvd9 (A 884, cf. Herodian, vol. II. pp. 676-7 Lenz) and 
Myxiorh (0 389) are found in the most and best of the MSS.; though in both 
passages there are some variants, and in both emendation is easy. The form 
Odvc% is said by the schol. to have been read by Aristarchus in 7 186, though 
the MSS. have dévcofja or d6ve7a. Whether these forms in 4 should be retained 
or not is matter of high dispute, and editors are very evenly divided. The 
present writer is inclined, with Nauck (Bulletin de l Académie imp. de St. 
Pétersbourg 17 pp. 190 ff.), Christ, Van Leeuwen and others, to reject them. 
See Menrad De contractionis usu Homerico, pp. 60 ff. Hesiod has no instance 
of the form in 4. In Pindar, too, it is surprisingly rare; I have noted but 
three cases, “Adxvov# Isth. V. (VI.) 38 and Nem. IV. 27, and ’Odvecq Nem. 
VIII. 26. In the other lyric poets there seems to be no instance of the form 
in 4 (Eperp Crates fr. 5 is Bergk’s emendation, the MSS. having "Epérpnv). Iw 
Herod. VII. 220 in an oracle the form Baov.\H occurs (so most MSS., BacrreZ C, 
Bao.rja dz). Aeschylus seems not to have the form in 7, and I have found no 
instance in Sophocles. In Euripides I have noted four cases, Hl. 489 “AyiAq, 
Rh. 708 ’Odvoc%, fr. 781, 24 Nauck BaoidR (Bacire? M. Schmidt), all lyric, and 
the one in our text. Aristophanes has évyypa¢q in a chorus, Achar. 1150 (but 
there the soundness of the text is doubtful on other grounds, and many editors 
read Tov wédcov TSv wer\éwy with Elmsley). The Attic inscriptions do not have 
the form in 4# (Meisterhans p. 109, Wecklein Cur. Hpigr. p. 21), though it is 
not rare in the xow7 and common in the later Doric (Ktihner-Blass I. p. 451, 3). 
In view of these facts I doubt whether Euripides ever used the contracted form 
in 4 in trimeters, and am inclined to read lepéa with Monk. For the synizesis 
cf. I'npvovéa Hesiod Th. 982 (so Rzach with M), ImAéa Soph. fr. 447, 1, *Odue- 
oéa Soph. Aj. 104, Mevouéa Eur. Phoen. 918, ’AxiAdéa Rhes. 977, I. A. 1841, 


* On the frequent interchange of pronominal forms in the MSS., see Wecklein Beitrtge 
zur Kritik des Euripides p. 479 f. 
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Iln\éa Aristoph. Ran. 863, etc. @wovrev: so Wecklein for Oardyrwy of the 
MSS. Thanatos is the iepeds of the dying (cf. 74 ff.), not of those already dead ; 
hence the emendation seems necessary. The resemblance both in form and 
meaning between ¢@vdyrwv and Oavovrwy would facilitate the change. Weil 
thinks that @ayédvrwy is used by a kind of prolepsis: but Herc. F. 454 dyéueba 
(eHyos od} xaddv vexpdv, which he quotes, is scarcely a parallel to this 
passage. 

26. cvpmuerpos, which Nauck conjectured to be the true reading (the adjec- 
tive, not the adverb, being regularly used in such cases), is actually found in 
P, the other MSS. having cuppérpws. Nauck compares Soph. Antig. 387 mroig 
Evpmerpos TpovByny TUXT ; 

27. dpovpdv 768’ Apap: the figure is that of one watching a prisoner who 
is liable to escape him. I know of no other instance of gpoupety Fuap OY Tmepay 
in Euripides, Aeschylus or Sophocles. 

29. wodcts: cf. Or. 1269 ris 65° dp dudi wédaOpor one? ody ayporas avi ; 

30-31. This passage has given rise to much discussion. Nauck (Hur. Stud. 
II. p. 50) rejected v. 31 as a useless and inappropriate addition. He pointed 
out that v. 30 décce?s ab riwas évépwy makes complete sense by itself (cf. Phoen. 
958 dducet Ta TGv OeSv), and thought that 31 was added by some one who did 
not understand the construction déucets ryuds. The line has a very Byzantine 
‘look, and is actually wanting in P. Nauck’s objections to dd@opifduevos do not, 
however, appear conclusive. The verb ddopifey signifies ‘‘to mark off with 
bounds’ (épor), and hence ‘‘to circumscribe, limit, define,’’ the usual meaning 
of the word; and in the middle it may mean ‘to mark off for oneself’? as 
one’s own property, and hence to ‘‘ appropriate,” as in the passage from our 
text and Isocr. Phil. 120 ywpav drt: wreiornv ddoploacba. Another way of 
explaining the latter usage is to assume that ddopifev sometimes meant ‘to 
remove the bounds,’’? and in the middle ‘‘to appropriate by removing the 
bounds’’; cf. the Scriptural injunction not to move a neighbor’s landmark. 
But I know of no passage where ddopifey is used with the meaning ‘‘ to remove 
the bounds’’ from a piece of property. On opigfev and its compounds, see 
Pollux IX. 8. But though dgopifduevos may be defended, its juxtaposition with 
kararavwy (‘* appropriating and suppressing’’) is certainly harsh, and I am 
inclined to think that Nauck’s critical insight guided him aright in rejecting 
the line. 

33-4. Moilpas SeAlw | ophdavri rexvy : see note on v. 12. 

35. roffjpn: proleptic. Cf. Lon. 980 éupypdpous cods 6rdicas érdovas for the 
construction, and for the word Rhes. 226 “Amo\dov. .«. dre Toéhpns, Herc. F. 
188 rotjpn cdynv, ib. 1062 roéjpea Paru@ Tokevdoas. 

36. 7168’: i.e. wbow éxdioac airh mpobavetv. The réde is used because 
Thanatos wishes to make his statement just as explicit as possible, and remind 
Apollo of the exact terms of the agreement. Hence it is needless to read 766’ 
with Elmsley. 
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38. @dpoe: the form in po is commonly said to be early Attic, but this has 
not thus far been confirmed by the inscriptions. See Meisterhans* p. 76, 5. 
Adyous Kedvovs: cf. hes. 272 hépw Kedvods NOyous. 

39. tl... ré—wv épyov: cf. Hippol. 911 cwrijs 6° otdév Epyov, and the Latin 
opus est. 

40. Monk aptly compares Hor. Odes III. 4, 60 numquam humero positurus 
arcum... Apollo. altef: so LZ. Porson; relying upon insufficient evidence, 
denied that the tragedians used this form ; but in the words of Mr. Rutherford 
(New Phrynichus p. 112), ‘*no one would now venture to dispute that in the 
old Attic of Tragedy forms like xalw, kX\alw, alerdés, aiei, éX\aia, were retained 
when kdw, krdw, del édda had replaced them in ordinary speech.’’? Cf. Weck- 
lein Cur. Epigr. p. 64: ** Nulla causa est cur formam aie ubi prior longa 
requiritur a diverbio tragicorum abiudicemus: comprobatur illa titulis, libris, 
- testimonio Marcellini’’ (vit. Thucyd. 52). The Medicean MS. of Sophocles and 
Aeschylus generally has aéeé where the metre requires along penult. The Attic 
inscriptions show dei and alei side by side down to about 360 B.c., after which 
(except in the decrees of @cacSra:) dei is the form in regular use. Hence the 
statements of the grammarians (see Voemel Dem. Contr. pp. 28 ff., Wecklein 
l.s.c. pp. 63 ff.) that def was the Attic form are correct as to the later Attic 
usage, but should not be understood as excluding aiet from the tragedians. See 
also Ellendt’s Lex. to Sophocles s.v. dei, Meisterhans? pp. 24-5, Kiihner-Blass 
I. p. 187. In the passage from our text the penult is long and has the ictus, 
and besides aieé, as being the older and rarer form, is more likely to be right 
than the later and more familiar de. A copyist might easily change aiei to 
del, but would scarcely have changed def to aie. Hence I have followed the 
reading of L. 

43. voodueis: cf. Suppl. 153 7 rob of’ ddedghds xpnudrwr vorpiferar; ib. 539. 
Euripides seems not to have used the double-accusative construction with this verb. 

44. apos Blav o : Earle’s conjecture, 7 for o’, is very plausible, and may 
well be right ; but it does not seem necessary to alter the reading of the MSS. 

45. kdtw x0ovds: so the best MSS. (except P, which has xara x 6ovds). 
Matthiae read xOovds kdrw, and so Hermann, Dindorf and Earle (see his pref. 
p. VI note). It is true, as Hermann observes, that the chiastic order (vrép yijs 
.. + x0ovds kérw) is more effective ; and the inferior MSS. ¢, d, (also a?) are 
said to have that reading ; but Euripides did not always put things in the most 
effective way, and it seems most prudent to follow the best MSS. Cf. Troad. 
1243 ef 5° ads Oeds | €orpeve Tdvw wepiBadov KaTw xOovds. Kara xGovds in P is 
doubtless due to card xGovds in 75 (cf. 163). Cf. Heraclid. 592, where Stobaeus 
read xétrw xOovds, but our MSS. have kara xOovoes. 

47. véptepav: this reading (that of P and /) is certainly right, and is 
accepted by all the edd. Cf. Herc. F. 335 veprépg ... y@ovi, and from the 
Cresphontes (fr. 450 Nauck) ef pév yap oike? veprépas td xOovds. Weil compares 
Aesch. Pers. 839 dretus yijs brd Spor Kartu. 
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48. Cf. Med. 941 ovk 075’ dv ef reicaims, reipacbar dé yp}. It is curious that 
the Greek ovx oi3’ ef so often indicates a leaning toward the negative side of 
a question, while the Latin nescio an usually implies a leaning toward an 
affirmative view. On the position of dv see Goodwin M. and T. 220, 2. 

50. This is a very troublesome line. Two principal questions arise: (1) 
what does ro@s wéddovor. Mean, and (2) whether we should read éuBaretv with the 
MSS. or duBare?v with Bursian. Tots pwéddovoe (sc. Ovijcxev) might mean (a) 
‘¢those who are destined to die.’? But all are destined to die, and Alcestis 
with the rest; hence this interpretation seems impossible here, particularly if 
we read éuBaretv. Some editors (Jerram, and Earle if I rightly understand his 
note) explain the phrase as meaning (6) ‘‘ those who in the natural course of 
things will die,’’ i.e. the old, and retain éuBadetv. But this is surely very 
forced, and would be liable to be misunderstood, as Alcestis herself muéAre 
Ovycxev in another sense. The words may also mean (vy) ‘‘those who are . 
delaying,’’? or ‘‘hesitating to die,’’ i.e. the aged, who are ripe for death but 
fain would linger, possibly with special reference to the father and mother of 
Admetus. Cf. the schol. : rots yeynpaxdo., rovTos yap Neyer <7@) méAXNoVoL. Bpa- 
Sivover yap év TH (wy. In this case we must obviously read éuBareiv. Lastly 
(6) the words may mean ‘‘ those who are about to die,’ ‘‘are at the point of 
death,’’ with special reference to Alcestis. Bursian’s emendation will then be 
necessary. The choice clearly lies between (y) and (6). Both interpretations 
are supported by eminent authorities, but a question of this kind cannot be 
settled by ‘‘ counting heads.’’ Explanation (y) has the support of the schol., 
and requires no change of text; but (6), to which I strongly incline, gives to 
rots péd\Novo. a Simpler and more natural sense, while an unusual form like 
auBarety would be extremely liable to be altered to a more familiar one. Cf. 
Hec. 1263 duBjoa, wherea LG have auBjon but ABE éuBjcn. Bauer thought 
that the line contained an intentional ‘‘ double entendre,’’ rots wéddover being 
capable of meaning either ‘‘the aged’ or ‘‘those who are about to die,”’ i.e. 
Alcestis (retaining éuBadetv) ; but this would have given Thanatos a chance to 
make a very effective retort, taking the words in the latter sense, and Apollo 
would have no object in thus ‘‘laying himself open’? to his adversary. Than- 
atos is here said Odvarov duBadety, just as Lyssa Herc. F. 866 (quoted by Monk) 
says mplv av éuas AVooas apy, and as the chorus say of Ares Iph. Aul. 775 
(quoted by Jerram) xuxAdoas “Ape govly. For other ancient and modern par- 
allels see Monk and Jerram ad h. loc. 

51. This line, too, has occasioned much discussion. The plain and simple 
meaning is, ‘‘I understand, of course, your meaning and your zeal,’’ éyw 
being used in its colloqui#l meaning of ‘‘ comprehend,’’ ‘ grasp,’ like the Lat. 
teneo, the Elizabethan ‘‘take’’ (‘‘D’ye take me’’) and the ‘catch on” of 
modern slang. Cf. Orest. 1120 éxw rocodrov, rawidoura 5° obx Exw, Hippol. 1436 
Zxers yap potpav 7 duepOdpys, etc., and the éyes 71; of comedy. Apollo has 
expressed his wish somewhat vaguely, and Thanatos, who has an uneasy con- 
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sciousness of his own mental inferiority, wishes to show that he is aware what 
the former is aiming at. The 67 gives at the same time a sneering tone to 
the remark. Some think that the line has a double sense, (1) that give above, 
and (2) ‘*I understand you and am ready’’ (cé#ev in the second case being 
taken with Adyor only) or ‘‘I cherish regard for you (€éxw Adyor cébev) and good- 
will toward you,’’ and that Thanatos means (1) while Apollo pretends to 
understand him as meaning (2). But the order shows that oé6ev is to be taken 
with both Néyov and mpobuplav. Tf éxw mrpodvpiay céev could really mean ‘*T am 
eager to serve your interests,’’ ‘‘feel good-will toward you,’’ this objection 
would be obviated ; but what evidence is there of sucha usage? Cf. Heracl. 
410 éxw... rpobuuiav | roojvd’ és tpads. Ipodupiav exe rivds, ‘*to desire a 
thing,’’ is, of course, a common construction. Weil boldly alters éxw to éxyet, 
on the ground that if Thanatos perfectly understood Apollo’s words he would 
immediately protest. But the sneer is protest enough. 

52. éor ovv Orrws... podor: On the omission of ay after Zorw dirws see 
Goodwin M. and T. 241. V. 51 isso worded that though Thanatos does not 
mean to spare Alcestis, Apollo can draw from it the opposite inference, or at 
least pretend to do so. The sneer he purposely overlooks. 

55. apvupar yépas: cf. Hec. 40 aire? 5° ddekphy rhv euhv Worvédvny | rouBy 
gplrov wrpbopayua kai yépas daBetv. The reading of L and P, xdéos, is either a 
gloss on yépas which has crept into the text, or possibly a slip of some early 
copyist who was thinking of the Homeric xdéos dpéodar. Mistakes of the latter 
sort are especially common at the end of a line; and, as Bruhn has ably shown 
in his ** Lucubrationes Euripideae,’’ this is due, at least in part, to the fact that 
the scribe in copying first fixed a number of words in his mind and then wrote 
them out, and as he did so the grasp of his memory became weaker as he 
neared the end; so that he often would get the last word wrong, or substitute 
for it some other of kindred meaning which happened to be in his mind. The 
scholiast read yépas. ' 

56. Schol. : 6 5é’Arédddwr xalrou vohoas Th NexGev Tapadoyitera: Ty Odvaror, 
pdoxwy 8ru kav ypats SXnTat h “Adkyotis délws Tapjoerat, TO petfov yépas Néywv él 
moNuTEoUs TAPAS. 

57. mpos tdv éxdvrov: ‘in the interest of the rich.”’ For this use of pds 
ef. Soph. O. T. 1484 apds cod yap, ob6° éu0d, dpdow, Herod. VIII. 60, 2 7d év 
oreva vavuaxéery mpds nudwy éorl, Thuc. II. 86, 5 voutfovres mpos éxelvwy eivar Thy 
év ddlyw vaupaxlav, etc. The use of mpds in expressions like mpés rivos evar, ‘+ to 
side with one,’’ is analogous. Euripides often employs 6 exw», of €xovres =6 
wovovs, of rrovoror, e.g. Suppl. 240 ff. of 5° ok Zxovres kal oravifovres Biov... 
eis Tovs Zxovras KévTp adiaow Kakd, fr. 826, 8 Kcaxds 5° 6 uh Exwv, of 5’ Exovres 
5ABior, fr. 462, 2 rdv éxdvrwyv wdvres &vOpwroe Piro, etc.; and many examples 
might be cited from other writers. ti@eis: P has 7iels,; and hence Prinz, 
Bauer-Wecklein and Weil read rifets. The question as to whether rife?s is 
good Attic cannot be said to be settled as yet. Porson condemned the form, 
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and Brunck defended it. It has more recently found vigorous champions in 
Cobet (Misc. Crit. pp. 282 ff.) and Mr. Rutherford (New Phrynichus pp. 316-17), 
though Kiihner-Blass (II. p. 198) seem inclined to decide against it. Wecklein- 
Bauer go so far as to say ‘' riets ist die attische Form der 2. Pers. Prisens’’ 
(see their note ad loc.). The Attic inscriptions unfortunately are silent on this 
point, but the evidence of the MSS. is very strong in favor of the Atticity of 
THets (see for the evidence Von Bamberg in Ztsch. f. Gymn. W. XXVIII. pp. 
27-8, Kiihner-Blass l.s.c.). I have noted the following cases from Euripides: 
Alc, 57 (rifels P, rlOns r), 890 (ridets BL P, rlons a), Androm. 210 (ridms A, 
tiets B, riOns EH, riets with yn written over the a P, rlOnis a), Cycl. 545 (riders P, 
ridets With y written above e L), Hel. 550 (apooriets), Heracl. 690 (apoorcdels P, 
mpooridas with # written above ea L), Herc. Fur. 710 (arpooriets), Ion 741 (rebels 
P, ridets L), 1525 (arpooribels P, rpooribe?s L), Orest. 1187 (sroribets A, broridas 
B, brorveioa FE, brorlbes F, brort6ns L e). 

When the inscriptions are silent, the testimony of the best MSS. becomes 
doubly important. The cod. Laurentianus of Sophocles, the Ravennas and 
Venetus of Aristophanes and the Clarkianus of Plato all have instances of the 
form in question. Hence, while I should not dare (like Cobet, and apparently 
Wecklein) to assert that rifets is the Attic form, it seems probable that it was 
in good use. A change from rife?s to ri@ys would be far more apt to be made 
by copyists than one in the other direction ; hence I have followed P (except 
as to accent) in this passage. Cf. 890. 

59. An extremely troublesome line. LZ has wvotv7’ (w rewritten), P and a 
ovowr, B gvovr’, l svar’. Land P have ois, the rest apparently ots. All have 
ynpaods. The passage clearly puzzled the scholiasts ; one says: mapa tv awodv- 
xpovlwy dyopdceay dy of rrovoror Tov éxeivwy xpbvov ware ad’Tovs Bpadéws darobavely ; 
another has (perversely) dyopdceav av ynpaiods ois waperti Td Oavety, éav Totro 
avyxwpjow. The reading dvovro we may dismiss at once, as it gives no appro- 
priate sense and évouae does not occur-in the tragedians. The editors fall into 
two great classes, (I) those who read wvotvr’ and (Il) those who prefer évaurr’, 
and these again have their subdivisions. 


I. Those who read wvotvr’. 


(a) Lascaris, Monk, Hermann, Woolsey, Jerram and others read (with L, 
and P except as to the accent of wvotvr’) wrotvr’ dv ois rdperts ynpatods Saver. 
The sense will then be, as Hermann puts it: ‘‘ emerent, quibus opes suppetunt, 
grandaevos mori quos vivere cupiunt, sive semet ipsos, sive quos amant alios.”’ 
This reading, taken as a whole, has better MSS. authority than any of the 
others. 

(b) Dindorf and Earle, feeling that the exemption of the rich themselves 
from death is what should be especially emphasized, read wvotvr’ av ois mapeore 
‘ynpa.ot Oavetv. This gives a clear-sense, and one suited to the context, and I 
believe it to be the true reading. The nom. ynpaii might very easily be changed 
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to yynpaw’s by some copyist or reader who did not understand the construction 
and thought that an accus. was needed with the infinitive, or wished to make 
the adjective the object of wrotvr’ (as one of the scholiasts seems to have done). 


II. Those who read évawr’. 


(a) Kirchhoff, Nauck, Prinz, Bauer-Wecklein, Weil and others read dvaiv7’ 
Av ovs mdperrt ynpasos Oavetv. This is usually rendered: ‘‘those would be bene- 
fited who could afford to purchase long life’’ (‘‘die wegen ihres Reichthums 
in der Lage waren etc.’? Bauer-Wecklein). But (1) the ‘‘ wiren’’ begs the ques- 
tion. The true rendering would be ‘‘ those whose living to old age is (now) 
possible,’ not ‘‘those who (in that case) would be able to live to old age.’? Weil 
saw this; but even his version, ‘‘les riches auraient un avantage, puisqu’ils 
ont le moyen de mourir vieux (si des funerailles somptueuses peuvent procurer 
une longue vie),’? does not meet the difficulty. If dvawr’ av is a “less vivid 
future ’’ apodosis, it does not harmonize with the pres. ind. rdpecriv. If, how- 
ever, dvavr &v be regarded as ‘‘ potential optative,’’ ‘‘ those can obtain advan- 
tage who (under your new yduos) have the power to reach old age”? (cf. vduov 
Tiets in 57), the construction becomes at least a possible one. But (2) the 
reading dvawr has only the authority of 1. The reading of B, dvowwr7’, is prob- 
ably a mistake for wyvotvr’, not for dvawr’, as a has wvowr. (38) The reading 
dvawT, aS Earle points out, could easily arise through the influence of rpés | 
Tay éxdvrwv. 

(8) It would also be grammatically possible to read dvawr’ av ofs rdpeore 
ynpaods Oavety (OY ynpatots Oavety with Heiland), with the same meaning as (a) 
but a somewhat easier construction. These readings are liable to the same 
objections as (a), and ynpaots has no MSS. authority. 

On the whole, the choice seems to lie between I (a) and I (b), and of these 
the second is the clearer and simpler. ofs mdpeor. will then oi mdovaro (not, 
as Matthiae understood it, ofs rdpeors SC. Td wretcOar). 

62. The sigmatism of the line expresses anger and contempt; cf. Ion 386 
av 5° ovr ~owoas Tov ody Ov cdoaL a expny. 

63. wdavr: Prinz’s conjecture rvair is quite needless; Thanatos means, 
‘¢You cannot have everything to which you have no right, though you have 
defrauded me in one case’? (cf. v. 48). 

64. KkAatoy: so Earle, who suggests that ravoy of the MSS. is due to con- 
tamination of kAavoy with a gloss weloy. matey clearly will not do (stop doing 
what?) ; mreloe (better reion), F. W. Schmidt’s emendation, makes good sense, 
but is rather weak, while x\avoy seems admirably suited to the tone of the 
dialogue. Apollo begins in a tone of studied though ironical courtesy ; as the 
conversation goes on he begins to lose patience, and finally answers Thanatos 
in his own rough way (cf. 62). Wecklein calls ckavon an ‘‘unpassender Aus- 
druck’’ (Woch. f. klass. Philol. 1895 p. 1255), but Euripides uses the verb in 
this sense some fifteen times, chiefly in angry dialogues of Just this character. 
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It is noticeable that here the MSS. all have the form in -y, which is now recog- 
nized to be preferable to that in -e. The latter is probably a mere ‘‘ graphic 
variant,’’ due to the confusion between y and e which began in the fourth 
century s.c., and the grammarians of the Roman period preferred it (see 
Voemel Dem. Cont. p. 84) because it enabled them to distinguish the subjunc- 
tive in -y from the indicative in -e. See Meisterhans p. 131, Kiihner-Blass I. 
p. 60, Blass Aussprache des Griech.® p. 47, etc. Earle takes dyav as modifying 
kravon, comparing Hel. 1398 dyav yap atrév od apbv0’ bums ordvers: but there 
no one would think of taking dyav with wapév0’, while in the passage from the 
text it is surely more natural to take it with wyds, ‘you will certainly come 
to grief (‘catch it’), very savage though you are.”’ 

66-7. I formerly suspected these lines to be an interpolation, as they are 
not essential to the construction, and the addition of the detail seems at first 
sight to weaken rather than strengthen the statement. But Euripides often 
errs in this direction, and, as Earle points out, the lines have a certain déyxos 
which may help to lend impressiveness to the prediction. It is hard in study- 
ing a work of this kind to avoid contracting what some one has wittily called 
the delirium delens. Wheeler (De Alc. et Hipp. Interp. pp. 12 ff.) rejects in 
this one scene vv. 30-31, 58-9, 66-71, 73-6! tadmeov dxnpa: so dxnu trretov 
Hippol. 1855, vaiov dynua Iph. T. 410, dynua rwrikdv Rhes. 621, 797, tarmixdy 
éxnudrwy Soph. Hl. 740, etc. Cf. v. 488 Opyxds rérpwpov dpua Acouyndovs péra. 
“Apua is a less pretentious word. péra: a case of so-called tmesis (réupavros 
... wéra=peraréuparros). So most edd. Weil and Wecklein read pera ‘* hav- 
ing sent (him) to fetch the team from,” etc., the addition of é« dvoyepudpwr 
rérwy being possible because of ‘‘the verbal idea contained in perd.”? Weil 
compares 483 and Phoen. 1817 yew pera |... ddeAPyv: but these are not par- 
allel to such a construction aS méurw (riva) werd Te éx téorov Tivds. On the 
other hand, cf. for the ‘‘tmesis’? Hec. 504 ’Ayapduvovos wréuavros, w yuvat, 
péra, and for the construction Arist. Vesp. 679 wap Evxapldouv rpets dyOas 
peréreuwa, Thuc. IV. 30 orparidv re weraréurwy éx trav éyyds Evppdxywv. The 
active is, of course, less common than the middle, but is perfectly classical and 
EKuripidean. 

71-2. Kirchhoff, Nauck and Prinz follow Dindorf in rejecting these two 
lines, rightly as it seems to me. The MSS. show no variant, but the schol., 
who says xal ovre jets Eoudv cor(éxouev MSS.) xdpev, GANG Kai 0 BovAducba wpd- 
touev, appears to have read dpdow (Weil suggests that he read mrpdéw 0’ duolws 
Téu, Which seems improbable). As the lines stand rair’ is not clear, dpaces 
is strange (as Thanatos is to take a passive rather than an active part in the 
transaction), and oyolws is suspicious. Hermann’s dpdce (sc. Heracles) does 
not help matters; for, as Dindorf observes, ‘‘hoc si voluisset poeta, dixisset 
saltem dpdoe 7 éxetvos rafra, quo pronomine multo magis opus erat quam illo 
éuolws: ne quid de verbis dreyOjce 7r éuol dicam, ubi potius ctr dreyOjoe 
guot dici debebat.’? This last objection remains if we read dpdow, which 
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besides emphasizes Apollo’s share in the transaction too much. Nowhere else 
in the play are we told that Heracles is merely his instrument. Zacher’s 
suggestion (see Select Conjectures) is ingenious but not convincing; in short 
the lines have never been satisfactorily emended. I am inclined to hold, 
with Dindorf, that they were composed and added to the text by some gram- 
marian who thought the close of Apollo’s speech too abrupt. 

72. The first dv points out the participle as conditional (Goodwin M. and T. 
224), and at the same time helps to emphasize 76)’ (ib. 223). 

73. % 8 otv yuh: cf. Soph. Antig. 769 rad 5’ ofy kbpa 7Hd’ odk dmadrdée 
pdpov. 

74. orelxw 8’ é airy: it is not quite right, I think, to say that éri 
here = pera of 46. True, éri with the accus. is often so used, as in Androm. 
73, 81 (which Earle cites), Rhes. 28, etc. But why should Thanatos ‘‘go after 
her’? (to fetch her) in order to cut off the lock of hair? To do that he need 
only enter the room where she is lying. Probably é7 here means merely ‘‘ to”? 
(cf. Orest. 88 ynKerov ef fuds dOMws wempayéras). In Ion 1048 éyOpdv 8 ér 
dvipa oretxe, ér Clearly means ‘‘against,’? and in our passage there may be a 
slight implication of hostility. as kardp&wpar Efher: from Homer down xardp- 
xeoOa. is the technical word for performing the rites preliminary to a sacrifice, 
and particularly for the operation of cutting off hair from the victim’s head 
aud placing it on the fire. Hesychius says xcardptacOat rot iepelov: ray Tpry ay 
adrocmdécat (Photius has xardptacda: rv tpixyov: amwdp~acba rod iepelov). For 
the literature on xardpyeobar, see Mr. Blaydes’s very elaborate note on Aristoph. 
Aves 959, and for Greek offerings of hair and their significance, see Wieseler 
Philologus IX. 711 ff., esp. 714-15. 

75. tepds... ev: Monk compares Aristoph. Plut. 937 wh 590°, iepdv yap 
éott Tod IIhovTov wdadar. So Plat. Leges V. 741 C vyfjs iepds ovons TOv wavrwr 
Gedy, etc. The dative with iepds is less frequent. : 

76. éyxos: = ge in v. 74. Euripides uses the word in the same way in 
Elect. 696 and Phoen. 1418 (cf. 1404) ; cf. Soph. Aj. 287, Antig. 1236, etc. Some 
of the ancient critics, misunderstanding Homer Il. VII. 255 ra 5° éxomaccapdévw 
dorly” eyxea xepoiv du dudw | otv p erecov, thought that éyxea there meant 
swords, an opinion which was refuted by Aristarchus (see the Scholl. Aristonic. 
on Il, VII. 255, 273). Whether the loose tragic use of éyxos is due to the same 
misunderstanding (so Blass in Mueller’s Handbuch d. Alt.-Wiss. 1.2 p, 151) or 
is merely a poetic inexactness (cf. the use of ‘‘ blade,’’ ‘‘ glaive,’’ etc. in Eng- 
lish poetry) I will not undertake to say. ayvloy: the ‘‘relative general con- 
dition ’’ without &» (or xé) in the protasis is more common in Homer than the 
regular form (Goodwin M. and T. 538), and is doubtless older. On the use of 
the form without dy in later poets see Goodwin 540. In this passage Euripides 
is following Phrynichus; Servius on Virg. Aen. IV. 694 says: ‘+ Alii dicunt 
Euripidem Orcum in scenam ducere gladium ferentem, quo crinem Alcesti 
abscindat, Euripidem hoc a Phrynicho (so OQ. Jahn; poenia F, phenico T) antiquo 
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tragico mutuatum.’’ Euripides in his turn was imitated by Virgil Aen. IV. 
698-9 “‘nondum illi flavum Proserpina vertice crinem | abstulerat Stygioque 
caput damnaverat Orco,’’ aS is pointed out at length by Macrobius V. 19, 
1-5, g.v. There is a similar allusion in Hor. Carm. I. 28, 19, ‘‘nullum | saeva 
caput Proserpina fugit,’’ where see the edd. — With this line closes the pro- 
logue, in the ancient sense of that word. Apollo probably withdraws at v. 69, 
Thanatos enters the main door of the palace at 76. 

77-140. The rdpodos. We are told in the hypothesis 6 6é xopds cuvéornxev 
éx Tivwy wpecBuTaev évrowiwy, and the schol. on v. 77 says ék yepdvrwy Pepalwy 6 
xopés. It has been pointed out by Bendixen (De Alcest. Eur. Comment., cited 
by Ritter De Hur. Alcest. p. 82) and Arnoldt (Chorische Technik des Eur. 
pp. 52 ff.) that several things in the play seem inconsistent with this view. 
The wish in vv. 478 ff. certainly would sound strangely in the mouth of gray- 
haired men; and the chorus make no allusion to, or complaint of, their own 
old age. But the statement in the hypothesis probably goes back to Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium, who lived less than two centuries after Euripides, and 
who doubtless had seen the Alcestis performed ; it scarcely seems probable, 
therefore, that he would have made a mistake in the matter. Moreover, the 
wish in 473 ff. must not be taken too strictly as applying to the chorus them- 
selves; it may be the poet who is speaking (cf. 962 ff.). V. 212, too, though 
it does not necessarily imply that the coryphaeus is an old man, is certainly 
more natural if the person addressed is a man of age and position. On the 
whole, I strongly incline to the traditional view. There is great danger that, 
in analyzing the information which has come down to us from antiquity, we 
may prune away the true together with the false. 

As to the division of this rdpodos and the distribution of the parts there has 
been great difference of opinion. All recent editors accept the statement of 
the schol. on v. 77 (which is confirmed by the MSS.) that the chorus is divided 
into two semi-choruses. They disagree, however, as to the amount sung by 
these semi-choruses, some (e.g. Kirchhoff, Nauck, Weil, Wecklein) assigning 
them only 93-7 and 105-111, while others (Arnoldt, Prinz, Earle, etc.) extend 
the division into semi-choruses through nearly the whole of the mdpodos. In a 
matter of this kind, where we have so little evidence, the MSS. are the safest 
guide, as the division which they offer us may well go back to early acting- 
copies of the play. Hence in the text I have followed them as closely as prac- 
ticable. The introductory anapaestic system has yop. prefixed to it in Z and 
P, and I have assigned it (with most edd.) to the chorus. Whether it was sung 
by the whole chorus or by the coryphaeus I will not undertake to decide, as 
in the present state of our knowledge it is useless to dogmatise on such points. 
The other MSS. have jucx., but it does not seem probable that the division 
into semi-choruses took place at the very beginning of the rdpodos. At 86 and 
89 I have prefixed jury. with all the MSS. At 89 the sudden change from a 
question to a direct statement points clearly to a change of speakers. As to 
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93-7 there is now substantial agreement among editors, and I have followed 
the usual arrangement. The same is true of 105-111. " At 98 I have prefixed 
nucx. With the MSS., and at 101 have added it, following Hartung. A com- 
parison with 89 shows that symmetry requires the addition. At 112 I have 
prefixed yop. with B and a (Z and P have no sign, doubtless through a copyist’s 
error). At 1382 I have added a rapdypades, to show that (as I believe) the 
following lines were delivered by the coryphaeus. 132-5 may have been sung 
by the whole chorus, but 136-40 were clearly spoken by the coryphaeus, and 
it seems most natural to suppose that he also sang the preceding anapaests. 
See for other arrangements Arnoldt Chorische Technik des Eur. pp. 168 ff., 
and the edd. ad loc. Cf. also Schmidt Kunstformen d. griech. Poesie III. p. 11 
and Westphal-Rossbach Griechische Metrik® pp. 165, 149, 494 for the metrical 
treatment. 

77. wpoolev: wpdce the MSS., but the metre requires a spondee. 

78. ceciynra.: Wecklein compares Iph. T. 367 addetrar pédadpov. The 
use of the perfect (‘‘ lies hushed in silence ’’) is very picturesque. 

79. This dimeter as it stands in the MSS. has lost a long syllable either 
before or after wé\as. The ris of 1 is a mere guess of the scribe. For some of 
the conjectures which have been made see Select Conj. The best suggestion 
that has yet been offered is probably that of Monk, rédas (éo7’) ovdels, as the 
copula so frequently falls out. This line has tux. prefixed to it in the MSS. 
But it seems very improbable that the division into semi-choruses took place 
at or near the beginning of the wdpodos. The natural place for that division 
is at 86, at the close of the anapaestic system, where both the construction and 
metre change. Hence I have followed Kirchhoff in striking out the jax. The 
only recent editor, so far as I know, who retains it is Mr. Jerram. 

80. doris av elrrot: soBaL; doris av Everat (SOl; Evveror P) is incorrect 
because an anapaest cannot immediately follow a dactyl, as four shorts must 
not come together unless they belong to the same foot. See Christ, Metrik? 
p. 242 (§ 282). The variant probably arose thus: evero: was written by mis- 
take for av etror, and then changed to évera to give sense. Then dv was inserted 
because the construction required it, thus giving the reading of 1 and (with 
a slight change in the spelling) P. The letters a and e« are very often confused 
in the MSS. 

81. Baciretav wevOciv xph, H (Ho, the reading of the MSS., is certainly 
wrong, as the hiatus is objectionable and there is not the customary caesura 
after the second foot. Kirchhoff would insert w after xp7, which obviates the 
first difficulty but not the second (cf. Nauck Hur. Stud. II. p. 51). Probably 
a transposition is necessary. Two different arrangements of the line have 
been proposed: (1) Baciecav xph wevbety 7 fG0 (sol), (2) xph Bactreav revbetv 
n ¢&o0 (so Blomfield and Nauck). (1) has the (slight) authority of 1, and re- 
quires merely the transposition of xp7 and revOetv: but (2), though the change 
is slightly bolder, certainly sounds much better to the ear, and is probably 
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right. Nauck remarks a“ Die iiberlieferte falsche Wortstellung ist dadurch 
veranlasst dass man Baci\eav an $Ouérnv heranriickte, zu dem es dem Sinne 
nach gehért. Ganz dhnlich im folgenden Verse, wo ebenfalls die Caesur fehlt, 
weil man 765e unrichtig zu gs zog.’? Weil retains the MSS. reading both 
here and in 79 and 82 by dividing the cola differently, thus: dA 035é Pirwv 
médas ovdels, | doris av elroe | wérepov POiuévnv Baclreav | revOeivy xp, | 7 fGo ere 
pas 76d Aevooer | Iedlov mais | “AAknortis, euol rack rT dplorn | ddEaca yuvy | réouw 
eis avTHs yeyevncda. He thus obtains in 79-82 three catalectic dimeters, the 
first followed by an acatalectic monometer, the other two each by a catalectic 
monometer. Buta system of eleven lines of which four are paroemiacs and 
four monometers is surely an almost unparalleled anomaly. 

82. The MSS. have the order ér: dis 74d5€ Aevooe: Iedlov wats, which lacks 
the customary caesura after the second foot. Here again a transposition is 
probably necessary. Blomfield’s éri wats IleNlov Aevooe: 7dd€ Pos is too Violent ; 
words are not to be shuffled in this way like cards. The reading é@ri ¢és Aevooe 
7éde wats Iledéov will not do on account of the hiatus. Bothe’s é7: @a@s Aevooer 
IleAlov 7dd€ waits is the best that has hitherto been suggested, and is probably 
right ; though the position of 76d is certainly hard. Some editors (e.g. Wueste- 
mann, Dindorf) follow the Aldine in omitting 765e. This leaves a paroemiac, 
which seems out of place here. Earle, following a hint of Dindorf’s, drops 
76de and reads IleAlov Ovyarnp (thinking that IleXiov rats owes its origin to v. 87). 
But he seems inclined to over-estimate the influence which similar passages 
have had ‘upon the text of each other; and in the absence of all MSS. evidence 
for dvyarnp Bothe’s transposition is on the whole more likely to be right. 

83. waolr has been suspected, without adequate reason. See Select Conj. 

86. I believe that Arnoldt and Prinz are right in making the dialogue 
between the semi-choruses begin here. Probably it was carried on by the 
leaders only, not by the semi-choruses each as a whole. As to the arrangement 
of the semi-choruses and the evolutions which they went through speculation 
is worse than useless ; for we have absolutely no evidence. 

87. xe.pov: so Nauck for xepav, as the corresponding verse of the anti- 
strophe (98) has a long first syllable (77-). 

88. 7 yoov: so L, rightly, as the antistrophe (v. 99) has a dactyl (xépmp’ 
é-) ; yéwy, the reading of the other MSS., is either due to the wish to have the 
usual genitive construction after «\vev, or (more probably, as two accusatives 
precede it) is a simple mistake of some early scribe. The letters w and o are 
constantly confused in Greek MSS., as every scholar knows. It is not many 
years since such cases as the one in the text were explained on the theory that 
the tragedians wrote in the old Attic alphabet, in which O stood for both 
omicron and omega; but the researches of Kohler and others have made it 
probable that Euripides, at any rate, used the Ionic alphabet. See Meisterhans 
pp. 3ff. In our passage the mistake must have been made quite early, as Ba 
P all have yéwy ; and ydov of L is probably a correction of the scribe (who was 
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evidently a man of some learning, as is clear from his corrections and emenda- 
tions in other places) rather than an independent variant. os rempaypévov : 
on the omission of the noun see Goodwin M. and T. 848. 

90. orariterar: so Hermann for orariter’. The elision of a: in the Ist and 
od pers. sing. was probably not allowed by the tragedians, as the examples 
are few and suspicious (see Kiihner-Blass I. p. 238); and comparison with the 
antistrophe (rouatos a v. 102) shows that another syllable is needed. On the 
shortening of the final diphthong before an initial vowel see Seidler De Dochm. 
pp. 95 ff., Christ Metrik? p. 26 and Kiihner-Blass I. p. 197, 5. For the word 
itself cf. Hl. 315 mpds 5° edpaicw “Acordes | Suwal crarifove’, where the active is 
used intransitively in the same sense. 

91. peraxtp.os atas: a troublesome phrase. The four scholia on the pas- 
sage show that it occasioned difficulty even in ancient times. Four explana- 
tions may be distinguished : (1) most editors and the third schol. take the word 
peTaxvmuos to mean ‘‘among”’ or ‘between the waves’? (cf. weradyjucos, werai- 
XpmLos, peraxdapios, pmeTaudtios, peramdvTios, peraoTHOos, etc.). The sense will 
then be: ‘‘ Would that thou wouldst appear amid the waves of dry’? to still 
them. This I believe to be the true meaning; the language would alnost 
inevitably call up to the mind of a Greek the image of Poseidon amid the waves 
of the sea, quelling their fury. (2) Earle, taking peraxduios in the same sense 
as above, thinks that the figure is that of a beacon-light appearing amid the 
waves. This is ingenious, but would be much less likely to occur to a Greek 
hearer than to a modern one, as lighthouses, though not unknown in antiquity, 
were far from common. (8) Some hold, with one of the scholiasts, that the 
word means ‘‘ after the waves,’’ bringing calm after the storm. Analogies for 
this meaning of werd in the compound are hard to find. Meradéprus apparently 
sometimes means ‘‘after supper’’ (see L. & S. s.v.), though this is disputed. 
Cf. also ueraxpédmos. (4) The fourth scholiast says: wWomep Aéyouev peraixpiov 7d 
peTakd Sto oTpaTEvUadTwY, OUTWS meTAKUpLoy TO weTAtD So KUudTwy (cf. Hesych. s. v. 
peTaxvuuov). Hence, as Kvicala (Studien zu Hur. IL. p. 6) points out, he prob- 
ably read peraxtmuov dras, i.e. (aS Kvicala explains it), ‘‘the respite from mis- 
fortune.’? But surely to call a person ‘‘die Ruhepause des Ungliicks”’ is a 
strange mode of expression. On the whole it seems much the wiser course to 
adopt explanation (1) and take d&ras as dependent upon the substantive (xviuara) 
implied in weraxvmuos. 

93-7. It is disputed whether these lines metrically correspond to 105-11. 
Westphal-Rossbach observe (Gr. Metrik® p. 165): ‘* Dreimal beginnen die Ana- 
paeste nach Vollendung der Strophen mit zwei Paroemiaci und einer dazwischen 
stehenden katalektischen Dipodie, welche metrisch mit einem Ionicus a minore 
iibereinkommt... Eine antistrophische Responsion aber, die bereits Seidler 
dochm. p. 81 versucht hat, findet nicht statt.’”?> On the other hand Kirchhoff 
and most recent editors hold that the lines in question do respond, and (as it 
appears to the present writer) with good reason. ‘True, the verses as they 
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stand in the MSS. do not accurately respond (see Apparatus Criticus) ; but 
Kirchhoff’s elegant restoration of v. 94 is necessary to the sense. Vv. 938-7 
are a dialogue between two parties in opposite states of mind, the expressions 
of hope alternating with those of despondency. Hence v. 98, which has a 
hopeful tone, should be followed by an utterance of the opposite kind, not by 
one of the same character. The words véxus 757 (sc. éoriv) should therefore 
precede, not follow, od 5) Ppobdds y é& otkwv. The transposition was due to 
some scribe or grammarian who wished to make véxus the subject of gpoddds 
(éoriv) ; and the yap which the MSS. have after od was inserted to connect 93 
with 94, the latter being thus made a reason for the statement in 93. But as 
soon as véxus 76yn was restored to its proper place the -yap became not only need- 
less but objectionable, and Kirchhoff struck it out. Again in 96 the very bald- 
ness of the language shows that something is gone, whether the lacuna is after 
"Adunros (as Hartung conjectured) or after gpyuov (as Earle thinks). “Epnyov of 
what? But these very changes, which are necessary to the sense, restore the 
responsion ; and the chances are a hundred to one that this coincidence is not 
accidental. Seeing that a responsion was intended, some early scholar (after 
the transposition in 94 had been made) tried to restore it by transposing 106 
and 107 (as in LZ and P), thus making a bad matter worse. There can be little 
question that Kirchhoff has restored the true reading. Christ (Metrik? p. 263) 
says: ‘¢Strophische Responsion scheint den anapaestischen Systemen von Hause 
aus fremd gewesen zu sein und kann namentlich in den Hinzugsliedern schon 
desshalb nicht erwartet werden, weil hier der Chor beim Vortrag der Anapaeste 
sich weder in Halbchore theilte noch in zurticklaufenden Linien bewegte.” 
But as in our passage (which he seems to have overlooked) there is a division 
into semi-choruses, this objection clearly will not apply. 

93. ot rav: ie. ov ro. dy. The scribes who wrote our MSS. (or their sources) 
did not understand the crasis, and divided wrongly, oir av. pOusévns : so Monk 
for @@mévas. The Doric forms should probably be excluded from the anapaests. 

94. dpotdos: feminine, as in Iph. T. 154, Soph. Elect. 807. The fem. in 
-y is more common. _ 

95. wod0ev: sc. Tolr oicfa, or the like. Cf. 781, and Phoen. 1620. ov 
avx: the verb adyéw from its regular meaning of ‘‘to boast’ readily passes 
into that of ‘‘ feel confident,’’? as here and Aesch. Prom. 3838 aixé yap avy 
rivde Swpedy eyo | dwoeav At’. It then becomes still weaker, —‘‘think’’ or 
‘¢expect,’’ as in 675, Heracl. 931 od ydp mor nixe xetpas tterOar oGev, Tro. 770 
ob yap wor abxyd Zavd y¥ éxpicaia ey, etc. 

96. épnpov: this word was probably followed by two words in the genitive 
(Wecklein suggests rv Opnvotvrwv), which have fallen out. To be sure, it 
might be used absolutely, as in épjun dixn (So Earle) ; but this seems very bald, 
and it is probable that the two lost words made the meaning of Zpynuov more 
explicit. 

98 ff. On the custom of placing the éorpaxoy or dpédviov full of water before 
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the door of the house in which there was a dead body, cf. the schol. : ézére 
Tis dro0dvot, rpd Tv rvAGv Sorpaka wAnpodvres Vdaros éTlOecav Kal KNddous Sdgdvys, 
iva oi égiovres mepippaivovro. ‘The water had to be brought from another house 
(Pollux VIII. 65, Hesych. s.v. éorpaxov). Cf. Aristoph. Eccles. 1033 (and 
Blaydes ad loc.), and see Bekker-Goéll Charikles I. p. 252; Hermann-Bliimner 
Griech. Privatalterthiimer p. 865; Rohde Psyche p. 203 (with note 2). 

100. @irdv (so LZ and P) is clearly the true reading, as the responsion 
Shows ; @0.uévwv, the reading of the other family of MSS., is a gloss on @6:7rép 
which has crept into the text. It is singular that ¢@:7rés is never used with the 
article. amvAats: Prinz reads ¢vAas, doubtless a misprint. Wecklein con- 
jectured that we should read éwi @O:rG@v dopa. But does Euripides ever use 
gopd in this way? I believe the text to be perfectly sound; the expression as 
voutverar ert POT av wvdas, ‘¢as is customary at the portals of the dead,’’ is not 
quite logical here, as ws voulgerac does not refer to 6p6 but to the placing of 
the water at the door, and Tournier’s 7 vouiterac would be easier ; but the sense 
is clear, and there does not seem to be sufficient ground for any change. 

101-2. Apparently clipped hair was placed at the entrance of a house in 
which there had been a death, just as we tie up the door-handle with crape. 
But (like previous editors) I have not been able to find another allusion to this 
custom in any Greek classical writer (though references to offerings of hair at 
tombs are, of course, very frequent). Cypress-twigs, however, were used for 
a similar purpose; cf. Servius on Aen. II. 681: apud Altticos funestae domus 
huius (i.e. cupressi) fronde velantur. To escape the difficulty Lascaris read 
yairas T ovTis... Touatos, ‘*no one with shorn hair,’ and one scholiast seems 
to have found yalray or xairas in his text, for he paraphrases by ovdels dé év rots 
mpobvpos dvOpwiros Terunuéevos éorit Thy Tptxa: but Aesch. Cho. 160 6p ropatov 
Tévde BdcTpuxov Tady Supports the reading of the MSS. Weil ingeniously reads 
xaira 7 ours ért mpobvpos | Touatos, a 6h vexvwy | wévOy (SC. éoriv), wirve, thus 
making yaira the subject of rirve. But is it probable that the cutting of 
the hair was done in front of the house rather than within it? Passers-by 
should certainly have been spared such a barbarous spectacle! As the strophe 
has a short syllable, a must be neuter pleural, not a Doric feminine singular. 
If the text is sound, the plur. is generic. Weil compares Orest. 920 atrovp- 
yés, olrep kal povor ofovor yiv: add Hel. 440, Suppl. 868. For this use, see 
Hadley-Allen 629 a, and for the neuter after a feminine antecedent Hadley- 
Allen 630, Goodwin 1022. But it must be confessed that the combination 
of the two irregularities is hard; and though I have not ventured to change 
the text, Iam much inclined to read rév@y (‘‘signs of mourning’’) with Weil, 
in which case & would be ‘‘attracted’’ into the gender of wév6n. mévOecr 
and. zévOe, the readings of the MSS., would then be conjectures by persons 
who wished to make é& fem. sing., and wév@eo. seems to point to an original 
plural. (aév6e. might also be due to iotacism.) Still, the text may be sound, 
though I know of no exact parallel in Euripides. The nearest seems to be 
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Androm. 271-2 & & @or éxldvns Kai rupds repair épw, | obdels yuvatkds pdpuak €&nv- 
pnké rw, but there the poet has just been speaking of éprera dypa and the neuter 
plural is still in his mind. 

103. wirver: ‘falls,’ ie. ‘is cut off.”? Soin English the phrase ‘‘ his head 
fell?’ is used of persons executed by the axe or guillotine. Some (e.g. Mus- 
grave and Jerram) take the word as meaning ‘‘ happens”’; but though rirrw, 
airvew may be used of a chance occurrence (‘‘ to turn out,’’ ‘‘befall’’), they are 
rarely if ever used of what customarily or regularly takes place. For the 
shortened ultima of zirve, see the note on grariferas in v. 90. ov: so the 
Aldine. The MSS. have ovéé, which gives one short syllable too many if we 
retain veodala. The question therefore is, whether to keep veodaia and read od 
or to emend veodala and retain ovdé. All the MSS. have ovdé: B PI have veo- 
Nala, the rest veodata. The schol. says: veohala:  véa, xuplws dé 6 ex THY véwy 
8ydos. Hesychius says: veodtala: véwy &Opoua. % vebrys. 7 véos ads. Photius 
has: veodalay (veodéav cod.) ; Thy vedrnTa TeTpacvAdgdBus of ’Arrixol: BaBudwviors 
(Aristoph. fr. 67 Kock) ; °Q Zed 75 xpiua TAs veodalas doov, Add Pollux II. 11, 
To 0¢ To’Twy (SC. veavicxwv) wHO0s veodaia, and Bekker’s Anecd. 52, 25, veodata: 
Zore véos Nads % (leg. 7) vedrns, wap oO yéyovey 7 veodala. The lexicographers, 
therefore, clearly knew the word only as a noun; and (with the possible ex- 
ception of our passage) it is always so used by classic writers. See Aesch. 
Pers. 663, Suppl. 655; Theocrit. XVIII. 24; Lucian Anachar. 38, Phal. 1, 3, 
in all of which passages the word clearly means ‘‘ youth ”’ or ‘‘ young people.”’ 
Hence in the place in our text various changes have been suggested to avoid 
taking veodaia as an adjective, e.g. veodala, veodalas, veadys (W. Dindorf). Of 
these the last is the best, as it gives an adjective to agree with yelp, makes good 
sense and renders it unnecessary to alter ovdé: and veadys may well be right. 
But veotala may be the fem. of an adj. veodatos (Doric ?) from a noun veddaos 
(cf. dxpdrodus, etc.). Photius has veodéos: €pnBos: and this veodéos (mistake for 
veoNaios ?) looks like the masculine of the said adjective. Like so many other 
adjectives, these words have become nouns through the omission of the nouns 
with which they once agreed. It is possible, not to say probable, that in the 
passage from our text there is a survival of the early adjectival use.* More- 
over, od would be extremely apt to be changed to ov6é by some one who wished 
to remove the asyndeton. Hence it seems, on the whole, wisest to read od 
veohata With Matthiae. Neodrala xeip yuvarkov = yelp véwy yuvarkov by Enallage. 
Cf. Hippol. 394 Ovpaia... dpovyuar avipdv, Herc. Fur. 450 ypaias dccwy ere 
wnyas, ib. 468 media rapa yas, Phoen. 1851 Aevxor7jyes Krvrous xepoty, and the 
like. 

105. ktprov nap: cf. Or. 1035 765’ Fuap jut xtpiov, also ib. 48, Alc. 158. 

1O9. Stakvatopéevov: cf. Med. 164. The word is a very expressive one. 

L1l. aa apxis: ‘from the first,’’ as in Phoen. 1595. Wecklein is wrong, 
I think, in rendering it ‘‘ tiberhaupt,’’ which would be dpyjp. 


* See also Zacher De nominibus in -atos p. 73 (Gin Dissert. philol. Halenses vol. III.). 
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112 ff. A very involved passage. The construction is: aAX’ obdé Eoriv Gro 
atas Tis oTetNas vavKAnpiay H Avkiay etre éwi Tas avbdpous ’Appwrdbas Spas SvoTrdvov 
puxav wapanvoat. 

112. vavkAnplav: this word seems to mean here ‘expedition’; cf. Med. 
527 Kump voulfw ris éufs vavxdrnplas | cwrepav etvar. In Hel. 1519 ris 6é vv 
vauxrnpta | éx riod’ dafpe xOovds ; it almost=—= vais. In Alc. 257 it means simply 
‘* voyage.”’ 

114. Avklav: the MSS. have Avxias, which many edd. retain, some re- 
garding it as a noun, others as an adjective. So far as the form goes, it might 
be either. By those who retain Avxias the following explanations of its con- 
struction have been suggested: (1) that it is an adjective agreeing with aias 
(so apparently Woolsey); but the order of the words is strongly against this, 
and it is much more forcible to take atas=‘‘the world’’; (2) that it is the 
genitive of the noun and is in a kind of “ partitive apposition ’’ with afas (so 
Jerram) ; but the sudden change of construction to é¢ édpas is then very harsh ; 
(3) that it is an adjective agreeing with avas understood, which is in apposition 
with aias (so Bauer-Wecklein); an explanation which is liable to the same 
objection as the preceding; (4) that it is an adjective agreeing with é6pas under- 
stood, the preposition being expressed with the second member only; which is 
possible but hard ; (5) that it is the genitive of the noun and depends on éépas 
understood (so Wuestemann) ; which is still harsher, as one @dpas will then be 
modified by a genitive and the other by an adjective, thus destroying still 
further the parallelism of the construction. Another alternative is to read 
Avxtay with Monk (though this has no MSS. authority). Avxlay may then be 
‘Caccus. of limit of motion,’’ followed by a change of construction to the accus. 
with érf: or we may regard the preposition as expressed with one member and 
understood with the other (so Monk, who compares Phoen. 284, Heracl. 755, 
Soph. O. T. 734, 761, etc.). Avxiav could very easily have been altered to Auxias 
through the influence of aias just above it, and certainly gives a clearer and 
simpler construction. On the whole, I incline to Monk’s view, though expla- 
nation (3) may be right after all. This instance shows how many possibilities 
the critic is obliged to weigh against each other even in fairly plain passages. 
And yet the Alcestis is called an ‘“‘easy’’? play! For7...ere=7... 9, cf. 
Soph. Aj. 177 4 pa KAuT&v évdpwv pevobeioa Swpas etr’ éhadaBontars ; 

115-16. The text follows Nauck, whose elegant restoration of these lines 
is one of his finest critical achievements. See his Hur. Stud. II. pp. 51 ff. The 
order of the words in the MSS. looks like the work of some schoolmaster who 
wished to make the construction plain to his pupils; and the same may be said 
of vv. 81-2. adviSpovs: the Libyan desert in which the temple and oasis of 
Jupiter Ammon were situated was without water, though in the oasis itself 
there is a fountain. Cf. El. 734 f. Enpai 7’ ’Appwvides Edpar | POlvove’ dareipd- 
Spocot, and see Herodot. IV. 81 with Rawlinson’s note. Arrian (Anab. III. 4) 
Says: 6 5é yGpos ivarep Tod “Appuwros 7d lepby éote TH pev KUKAW TaYTA Epnua Kal 
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Wdupov To way éxea kal &vvdpov. The temple of Apollo at Patara in Lycia and 
that of Jupiter Ammon in Libya are mentioned both as famous oracular 
shrines and as widely distant from Greece and from each other (cf. dro aias 
in 118). . 

117. wapaditoar: so B, the other MSS. having wapadioa. The optative is 
perfectly correct (see Goodwin M. and T. 241), and Wakefield’s rapadtoe, which 
many editors have adopted, is a quite unnecessary change. Cf. v. 52. The 
origin of this curious use of the optative without dy is doubtful. I cannot, 
however, agree with Earle that the optative was originally one of desire (see 
his note on 52). It seems much more probable that it is a survival of the 
early potential use of the optative without dy (Goodwin M. and T. 240; cf. 18). 
Suppose, for example, the paratactic construction gor’ ody; Saws "Adknotes és 
Yijpas worou; ‘Is it possible then ? How (érws in its old interrogative use) 
can Alcestis reach old age ?’’? From a construction of this kind the hypotactic 
one might easily arise.’ But the origin of the usage is very uncertain, and 
Goodwin is wise in not attempting an explanation. 

118. amdropos: so Blomfield. The change is necessary, as the antistrophe 
has AcéBodov (128): and drorpos (the reading of the MS& except L), though a 
good Euripidean word (Hippol. 1144), is weaker and less appropriate than 
dmérouos. Moreover, it looks as though L once had dérouos (see Critical 
Apparatus), and the double accent of déros in B points in the same direction. 
Cf. 981, Soph. O. T. 877 dmérouov wpovcev eis dvdyxav, and the Homeric aimds 
d\eOpos. So in English the expression ‘‘a rugged fate,’’ ie. a harsh, inexorable 
one, is sometimes heard. 

119. wader: this rare poetic word is used with the accus. (Rhes. 13-14 
tives... Tas aperépas | kolras Adove’ ;) and with the dat. (Soph. Phil. 726 iy 
0 xadkdort avip Oeots | Ade. waowv). It is commonly said to be a by-form of 
mwerdtw, but is really a distinct formation in 0°/, from the root wda-. Cf. redddw. 
Qcdv ff. : a difficult sentence. Vv. 120-21 read thus in the MSS. : ov« yw émi 
tiva | undoOdTav mopevOG, and the antistrophic lines 1380-81 thus: viv d¢ tiv eri 
Biov | €Xrida wpocdéxoua. All editors agree that for wpocdéyouac we should 
read (with Musgrave) apocdéxwua, as both sense and metre require. When 
this change is made, the metrical correspondence becomes pretty close. Vv. 130-— 
31 give perfectly good sense as they stand ; but with 119-21 the case is other- 
wise. As Monk long ago pointed out, ém écxdpais followed so closely by émi 
tla pndobbrayv is very harsh. Moreover pydofdrns in the sense of a ‘‘sacrificer,”’ 
‘¢priest,’? is attested only by this passage; and the analogy of Iph. T. 1116 
Bwpuots re pndoOdTas and of phrases like BovOuros écria or éoxdpa (see for the 
passages Nauck Hur. Stud. II. pp. 52-8) favors Reiske’s emendation écydpav. 
Mmrofiray will then be an adjective agreeing with écydpavy. Reiske, Nauck 
and Earle would also change pndodvrar to undd6urTov; but in the passage from 
Iph. T. quoted above all the MSS. have undofiras (though a noun in -ous pre- 
cedes), and it is audacious (to say the least) to alter the word in both of the 
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two passages where it occurs in classical Greek. M~ydodvrns may perfectly well 
have been used as an adjective, like so many other nouns of agency in -rys, 
Suidas (s. v. Bovrvros) and perhaps Athenaeus (XIV. 660 A) have Bovédrys (as 
anoun). What now is to be done with vv. 120 and 130? Weil and Wecklein- 
Bauer change the éré in 120 to ér, which palaeographically is almost no change 
at all, and retain the order of words found in the MSS. “Er: will then corre- 
spond in position with the ér in 130. (A still closer correspondence might be 
obtained by striking out dé in 180 and reading viv Biou érc riva, but the asynde- 
ton is too harsh, to say nothing of other objections.) But if Weil’s reading is 
correct, we have syllaba anceps, and in 1380 hiatus, at the end of the colon (to 
say nothing of the shortening éy@ ér: in 120, which, to be sure, is possible 
enough). These difficulties would not be insuperable if taken singly, but 
occurring as they do together they militate strongly against the soundness of 
the text. Moreover Sfov in 130 is suspicious and could well be spared. It may 
be an interpolation or gloss which has crowded out some other word. If so, 
the true reading is probably lost past recovery. The best of the emendations 
that have been suggested is that of Hartung, which I have adopted in the text. 
It involves, however, the changing of both strophe and antistrophe, which is 
always a serious objection ; and besides if in 120 the original reading was ovxérz 
it is hard to see why ovx and ér should ever have been separated.* I doubt 
if any really satisfactory restoration of the text can be made with the evidence 
now at our command. 

122. pévos: this word is, I think, sound, though it has been suspected by 
Nauck and others. It is put first because strongly emphatic, and dy has, as 
so often, attached itself to the emphatic word. Hence pdvos need not be taken 
as belonging to the apodosis, and there is no real anacoluthon. The thought 
is clear: *¢*the son of Phoebus, if he were now alive, is the only person who 
could restore Alcestis’’ ; but this is expressed a trifle loosely: ‘‘if the son of 
Phoebus, and he alone, were now alive, Alcestis would return to the upper 
world.’? The position of dév, as Weil observes, is no more strange than in the 
familiar idiom ovx of5° ay ei (cf. v. 48). That the poet started to write pévos 5’ 
av dvivyyayev (or Zowoer) atrqv and then deliberately changed the construction, 
leaving pévos hanging, as it were, is to my mind incredible. The first syllable 
of udvos does not correspond with dX of 112; but in the anacrusis this inaccu- 
rate responsion is allowed. Wakefield conjectured yovvws, but there is no cer- 
tain instance of podvos or podvws in Euripides, though Sophocles uses podvos. 
nv... SeSopkes: as the perfect of dépxouar has a present sense, the periphrastic 
form is nearly equivalent to a true imperfect, though giving still greater promi- 
nence to the state or condition. 

123. Sppacw: the » movable was added by Barnes to restore the corre- 
spondence with %o@° éro (113). 

125. WAOev: as in long sentences dv is so often repeated, Monk’s #0" ay 


* Cf. however the reading of B in 1. 732. 
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has much in its favor. In the absence of MSS. testimony for it, I have not 
ventured to introduce it into the text; but it may well be right, particularly as 
a and e are so often confused in the MSS. The use of the qaorist here is very 
singular (see Goodwin M. and T. 414). Cf. the condition « ... wapfv... 
xaTHAGoyv dy in 857 ff. In both cases the protasis is clearly contrary to fact in 
present time; but what is the time of the apodosis? It is clearly not past, nor 
even, strictly speaking, present, for Alcestis is not yet dead. We may perhaps 
state the usage thus: a contrary-to-fact protasis in present time may have an 
apodosis referring to the immediate future, which apodosis then takes the aorist 
indicative with dy. (The optative with dé could not be used, or the contrary- 
to-fact implication would at once be lost.) For other examples of this usage 
of the aorist, see Goodwin l.s.c. (add to his list J. A. 1214). The only other 
alternative to this view that I can see is to suppose that in the apodoses of 
these conditions the speaker or writer by a kind of ‘‘ mental prolepsis’’ projects 
himself into the future and looks back from that stand-point, so that the aorist 
really refers to the past; as one might say in English, ‘‘ were the son of Phoebus 
alive, he would have rescued her; but as it is, no one can save her.’’ This, 
however, seems less probable. oxoriovs: B has cxorias, but Euripides has a 
well-known predilection for the two-ending declension, and uses with two 
endings many adjectives which in other writers commonly have three. The 
parallelism of dwdpouvs in 115, to which Earle calls attention, is also in favor 
of the form in -ous. 

126. This line has been emended in various ways (see Select Conjectures) 
by those who read ’Apuwuddas (or with Musgrave “Auuwvidas) Zdpas in 116; but 
Nauck’s arrangement of the strophe (see note on 115) renders change unneces- 
sary here. 

127. Spaévres: i.e. those overcome by death. Cf. Troad. 175 kai févres 
kal duabévres, Iph. T. 199 rev rpdcdev Suabévrwv | Tavraddar, etc. 

128. «mplv avrov cide: on the indicative after piv in the Attic poets (seven 
cases only in Euripides) see Goodwin M. and T. 633. ArdBodov | wAaKrpov: 
this seems to be the only passage where mwAjxrpov is used of the thunder-bolt. 
For the epithet Monk compares Soph. O. C. 1464 xrumos &paros be didBodos. 

130-31. See the note on 119 ff. If the text is sound, riva Biov &\rida must 
mean ‘‘ what hope of her living’’; but the expression seems vague and forced, 
and Slov may be an unskillful addition by some one who wished to define éArféa, 
or a mere gloss which has crept into the text. 

132 ff. This is indeed a ‘‘locus desperatissimus,’’? and has long been a 
battle-ground of critics. The MSS. show no variants, except that La haye 
Bacredorv for the form without vin 182, and all the MSS. but Z P have an 
(obviously interpolated) &\X before 05’ in 135. The schol. has merely the 
following note on 182: a de movety rerédecrar TH “Adwhry: rh dé; 7d etéacda 
<xal) 7d Gtcas Tots Oeots. 

The principal objections made by Nauck and others to the soundness of the 
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text as it stands in the MSS. are the following: (1) the first line violates the 
rules of anapaestic verse ; (2) the words rdvra yap 76n TerédeoTar Bacrretor are 
too vague ; (3) the paroemiac rdavrwr 6 Oedv eri Bwyots is out of place; (4) dvolar 
has no verb; (5) rAyjpess Seems an unsuitable epithet to apply to @vaia, and its 
meaning, too, is not clear. Let us examine these one by one. 

The first objection is easily obviated by making wdvra yap nbn reréXeorar the 
first line, and Baciredo.v (adopting the reading of Zand a) the second. The 
system will then begin with a paroemiac followed by a monometer, like the 
two systems in 93 ff. and 105 ff. As to the vagueness of 182, it is not so great 
as has been represented, for 7a TéA7 is easily supplied with wavra, being implied 
in reréXecrar. The paroemiac 183 is perhaps sufficiently defended by those in 
the two preceding systems (93 ff. and 105 ff.) already mentioned ; but as a verb 
seems needed with @vcla: and the copula can so easily fall out, I have followed 
Mekler in inserting eio’ after Gey, thus forming an acatalectic dimeter. The 
main difficulty is with rAjpes, which, however, can fairly be rendered ‘full,’? 
‘Cabundant’’; cf. fr. 912, 5 (Nauck) od 6é wo Ovoiay &rvpoy wayKxapreias défar, 
wANnpn wpoxvoetoay,* and Hel. 1411 ws adv rhv xdpww mrrhpnvy AABw. It would also 
be possible to render it ‘‘in full tale,’’? so that no altar lacks its sacrifice ; 
cf. the analogous use in passages like ec. 521-2 wapfv wév dxdos was “Axat- 
kod orparod | rrypns mpdriuBov, Aristoph. Hecl. 95 ef wdypyns Tvxor | 6 Sjuos wy. 
I see no sufficient reason, therefore, for assuming a series of lacunas with 
Kirchhoff and others, or for making any violent alteration of the text. The 
scholiast’s explanation of 1382 (see above) is no proof that his text con- 
tained anything which is not in our MSS.; his @ @de.--oety is merely an 
attempt to supply the ellipsis after mdavra. 

132. Baoiredouv: the so-called ‘‘ pluralis maiestatis.’? The scholiast’s note 
shows that he understood it as meaning Admetus alone. 

134. aipdppavrot: for the formation the edd. compare kupodéyuov0s Hippol. 
1173. So, too, ainoBadH Soph. Aj. 219, etc. Cf. omwepyarodoyos and omeppordyos, 
aiuardéppuros and aiudppuros. See fora list of similar formations Kthner-Blass 
II. p. 8381 n. 4. In Bekker’s Anecdota II. p. 1808 the words aiuardppavra: (sic) 
volat are said to be found in the Oxford Codex Baroccius of Choeroboscus ; 
I have been unable to find the passage in Hilgard’s edition of Choeroboscus. 

136-434, first émreoddcov. 

\ 136. Usener (Jahrb. f. Phil. vol. 189 p. 869) would read yap for éx. Prob- 
ably, however, no change should be made. The Alcestis abounds in asyndeta, 
which are not to be emended away but are due to the desire to produce a 
rhetorical effect by the very abruptness thus secured. Weil compares for the 
omission of ydp Phoen. 99-100 d\n otis dorav Totcbe xplurrerar Sduors, | kédpov 
Tadaav KNiwak éxrépa modi, which is still more daring. 

138-9. The sense of these lines seems clear enough: ‘* Your weeping is 
excusable, to be sure; but I wish you would (stop and) tell me whether Alcestis 


* The order is against taking wayxapmeias with mAyjpyn, as do some. 
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is alive or not,’? or as Bauer-Wecklein put it: ‘‘ Das Weinen ist dir zwar nicht 
zu verargen; ich méchte aber, dass du jetzt meine Frage beantwortetest.”’ 
What there is obscure or difficult about this I confess myself unable to see. 
Weil, however, reads wévOer pev, ws Te deombraior Tvyxdver, eVypworTov K.T.r., and 
observes: ‘‘J’ai corrigé la lecon zevéeiv wer, e (Juste au-dessus de ef au vers 
suivant) Te... cvyyvwordy, dont le sens ne s’accorde ni avec les sentiments du 
chur ni avec la suite des idées’?! In this, as in some other cases, the bril- 
liant French critic has been led astray by his own over-acuteness. The words 
are merely a courteous request to the domestic to stop weeping and Eve the 
desired information. 

141. Even in her grief the servant cannot resist the temptation to quibble: 
What Johnson says of Shakespeare is peculiarly true of Euripides: ‘‘ His per- 
sons, however distressed, have a conceit left them in their misery, a miserable 
conceit.”’ 

144-5. I have followed H. Mueller in placing these two lines after 149. 
As they stand in the MSS. the sudden apostrophe to Admetus is needlessly 
abrupt, but when 144 follows 149 the address is adequately motived by the 
mention of him in @ ode cuvvOdwe wéors. Any one who has copied out a long 
oTtxopuvbia will realize how easy it is to get the lines transposed by mistake. 
Tournier (followed by Weil) would place 148-9 after 143, less happily, as it 
seems to me. may: here P bas preserved the true reading at the end of the 
line, while at the end of 142 and 140 Za have the correct form of the text. 
These, like hundreds of other instances, show how extremely liable the last part 
of a line is to suffer change. 

146. pev: Weil reads uv, which seems a needless alteration. For the use 
of pév, cf. Hippol. 316 dyvas pév, & mat, xelpas aluaros dépes; The particle 
serves both to lend emphasis to the preceding word and to indicate that the 
asker of the question expects an affirmative answer. Jt may be well rendered 
by our ‘*I suppose.’’ o@ferOar: cwcacha L P; but, as Earle points out, the 
present is preferable as denoting continuance, ‘‘be kept in safety,” ‘ pre- 
served,’’ Bloy being subject, not object. All recent edd. read o@fecOat. 

148. ér airy: ér adrois, the reading of L P, was known to the schol., who 
observes : él rots eiuapuévors 6 dvip Ta wpoohKovTa Tovel, H ew avTH TY * Adchoredts 
‘En’ adrots, ‘‘in view of the circumstances,’ gives fairly good sense, and Her- 
mann (who daringly read #Amiwpéy for édris uév in 146) preferred it; but ér 
airy is clearer and more probable. The variant ad.vcs may have come from 
avrs =airh being mistaken for a’irS = adrots, or possibly the last letters of the 
word had been lost in the archetype and were variously supplied from con- 
jecture by early scholars or copyists. mpdooerar: not an ‘“old-Attic”? form, 
for the Attic inscriptions show 77 from the earliest times (Meisterhans p. 75). 
The use of oo in the tragedians and Thucydides is probably an Ionism (Cauer 
in Curtius’ Studien VIII. pp. 288 ff.). Aristophanes and the Attic prose writers 
have regularly rr. 
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153. The reading of the MSS., which Monk and Earle retain, would be 
satisfactory if it really admitted of the former’s rendering ‘‘ what must the 
woman be that has surpassed her ?’’; but unfortunately, as Hermann pointed 
out, the true version would be ‘‘ what must become of the woman who has 
surpassed her’? (or, if the article is generic, ‘‘of the supremely excellent 
woman’’). Cf. e.g. Aesch. Sept. 297 ri yévwuac; Thuc. II. 52, 3 ov« exovres 8 
Ti yévwvrat. Hence some emendation is necessary, and I have adopted that of 
Lenting. The reading in the MSS. looks like a clumsy attempt at emendation 
by some one who was puzzled by the construction 7d ph od yevécOar after the 
verb of denial (see Goodwin M. and T. 811). For other suggestions see Select 
Conjectures. 

159. Earle’s notion that evxdy is proleptic appears to me, I must confess, 
horribly prosaic, though defended by the analogy of Hel. 676 ff. But perhaps 
I am biased by our modern prejudices. England, who is a high authority, 
seems inclined to agree with Earle. 

160. Sdépwv, which had been suspected (see Select Conjectures), has re- 
cently been ably defended by Radermacher (N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1895 p. 235), 
who accepts the old explanation of Graevius, that déuo: here = cista, and com- 
pares El. 870 dp,’ ofa 64 "yw Kat dduor Kevbovol pov | kouns dyddwar ékevéyxwpat, 
Soph. Trach. 578 Séduos yap Hv (sc. A xerwy) . . . eyKxexA\nudvoy Kadds. Add 
Hesiod. Op. 96 ff. podvn 5° adrd6c’Edais év dppyxroire Sduowor | Evdov Eucmve (cited 
by Earle). Adyuor (Sdu0s being properly “anything built,” from déuw) can be 
applied as well to the compartments of a chest or wardrobe as to the apart- 
ments of a house. Lenz’s conjecture dox@», which Bauer-Wecklein accept, 
seems to me distinctly bad, as Hesychius has doxovs, doxeta, Novrfpas, imply- 
ing that the word was commonly used of vessels to contain liquids. 

162. xarnitaro: this, not xarevéaro, is the regular Attic form. The state- 
ment of Moeris p. 161: niédunv dia Tod n “Arrix&s, did b€ Tot € ‘ENAnuKds is 
confirmed by the Attic inscriptions. See Meisterhans p. 136, 14. 

163. Séorow : it is not certain what goddess is here meant. smpdobev éorlas 
is not decisive, as the statues of various deities (Oeot éoriotx01) were placed near 
the hearth. The epithet décrova is often applied to Persephone and some- 
times to Hecate; and the Pheraean Artemis also might be visms addressed by 
Alcestis. But it seems far more probable that the deity here meant was Hestia 
than that she was one of the chthonian divinities. The grim Pheraean Artemis 
Bows in particular was scarcely a goddess to whom such a prayer would be 
offered by an anxious mother. 

165. odphavetoat: this rare word is used at least five times by Euripides, 
here and v. 297 in the active in the sense of ‘‘to rear”’ or ‘‘care for orphans,”’ 
and 538, Hippol. 847, Suppl. 1132 in the middle with the meaning of ‘to live 
in orphanhood.’’ fi, is a distinctively Euripidean word. tT@ pév: the boy was 
Eumelus who afterward led his father’s forces in the Trojan war (Zl. II. 712). 
The schol. on Aristoph. Vesp. 1239 mentions another son, Hippasus. 


“ 
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166. rq 5é: the daughter’s name was Perimele. She married Argus and 
bore him Magnes, after whom Magnesia in Thessaly was named (Antonin. 
Liberal. 23). 

167. ardAAvpat: this reading is more elegant and idiomatic than ir bora, 
and is clearly right. Some one wished to have a verb in the third person, of 
which # rexodca could be directly the subject, and so altered dadé\Xvpat to ddd- 
Avra, the reading of Z and P. 

168. @avetv: precative infinitive (Goodwin M. and T. 785). This seems a 
more probable explanation than that of Jerram, who holds that the clause xai 
T@ pev... yevvaioy woo forms a parenthesis, after which the infinitive con- 
struction dependent on airjcopat in 164 is resumed. 

170. oi xar "Adphrov Sépous: a good example of something which is very 
rare indeed — the omission of the copula in a relative clause. Bauer-Wecklein 
compare Odyssey XX. 298, Spdwy, of xara Swat *Odvecfos Belov. 

173. pvpoivys: this is preferable to uvpowdr, the reading of L P, as the 
adjective uvpo.vés or pvppivds is very rare (though Callimachus ad Dian. 202 has 
puppuvds bfos). Cf. 757 and note. A purifying- power was attributed to the 
myrtle; hence it was used in lustrations and funeral solemnities, and was 
consecrated to the deities of the lower world. 

173. a&kAavoros: dkA\avTos L. About the true orthography of this word 
there is much uncertainty. In Homer the form without o seems best attested, 
and is adopted by nearly all recent editors, though in all the four passages 
where it occurs (Il. XXII. 386; Odyss. IV. 494; XI. 54 and 72) there is con- 
siderable MS. authority for the sigmatic form. In Aeschylus (Septem 688 and 
Eum. 564) the Laurentian has the form with o (but xdavréy Septem 320). In 
Sophocles the Laurentian has the sigmatic form once (Hl. 912; cf. kravord 
O. C. 1360), the non-sigmatic four times (Ant. 29, 847, 876, O. C. 1708). In 
Euripides, besides the passage from our text, we have Androm. 1235, where 
all the MSS. have the form without o, Phoen. 1634, where the MSS. except 
L bc have the sigmatic spelling, and Hec. 30, where all the MSS. but Z have 
the non-sigmatic form. In view of these facts I see no reason why the state- 
ment of Eustathius (1673, 17), 7d 6¢ dkXavrov of ped” “Ounpov cat d&xdavoror, 
should not be tiue of Euripides. Probably both forms existed side by side, 
and the poet nsed now one, now the other, as he saw fit. Hence I have fol- 
lowed the majecrity of the MSS. in reading d&k\avoros. The fact that both B 
and P have this form is much in its favor. It is noticeable that d&kxdavoros 
is here coupled with another adjective beginning with a privative. Cf. the 
Homeric a&kdavros dragos (Il. XXII. 386; Odyss. XI. 54 and 72), and Hec. 30, 
Phoen. 1634, Soph. Ant. 29, 876, Aesch. Hum. 555. For the active sense, cf. 
Odyss. IV. 494 ob5é oé pnt Shy dxdavrov €cecba, Aesch. Sept. 683 dxraverous dupaccy. 

174. diow: here = ‘‘complexion.’’ vis, being in itself a colorless word, 
requires ‘‘ to be filled with meaning from the context to the requisite amount,”’ 


as some one has well put it. . 
\ 3 Oe 
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175 ff. Sophocles probably had this passage in mind when he wrote Trach. 
912 ff. : éwel dé rHvd’ Ednter, cEaipyys op 6p | rdv ‘Hpdxdevov Odapov eloopuwpéevyy 
|... xabéfer év péooev edvarnplos, | kat daxpiwy priaca Oepud vdwara | edecer, 
w& réxn Te kal vuude?’ dud, | 7d Nourdy Hy yalpecd’, ds Eu ovmore | SékecO’ %r’ ev 
koitaist Taiad’ edvyrpiav. No Sophoclean play shows so strong an affinity in 
style with the Alcestis as the Trachiniae. 

176. “Saxpvoe: the copyists, who doubtless did not find the aphaeresis 
indicated in their sources save by the omission of the augment, have written 
ddxpuce: but the unaugmented form is not admissible in trimeters. In such 
cases as this it is now the fashion not to mark the aphaeresis at all, but to 
write 6% éddxpvoe and the like. But convenience certainly requires that it be 
indicated ; and though the ancients often did not mark it, I see no reason why 
we should not.* 

177-8. There can be no doubt that Nauck is right in rejecting 178. The 
use of xopeduar , éx and aép: is alone enough to condemn it, and a more clumsy 
‘¢ Anhdngsel’’ it would be hard to find. Two plausible reasons may be sug- 
gested, either of which would account for the interpolation: (1) the interpo- 
lator may have inserted a line in order to supply a substantive with which 
mapdéver could agree, or (2) Kopevpara may be a gloss on wapééve’, which was 
subsequently filled out so as to make a complete trimeter. The instances in 
which glosses, rapervypagai and the like have led to wholesale interpolations 
are not rare; how great their influence upon the text has been is ably 
shown by Mr. Rutherford in his editions of Thucydides and the scholia to 
Aristophanes. The question next arises, whether wapOével @dvo’ éyw in 177 is 
sound. The use of the active form @\vo’ as Nauck (Hur. Stud. II. 54) pointed 
ont, is defended by Tro. 501 otais €Avoas cupdopats &yvevya ody, and Pindar 
Isthm. VII. 94 (VIII. 45) Avoe kev xardwvdv bp Hpor wapHevias, both of the woman. 
For rapéévea in the sense of ‘ virginity’? I know no parallel from classical 
writers, though the Septuagint has ra mapdévea for the tokens of virginity. 
Still, the expression seems possible enough, and the text probably needs no 
further change ; though it would be easy to read wapOévevy with Hannemueller 
(cf. Ion 1472). 

179-80. A much disputed passage. The question turns on the first word 
in 180. We may distinguish the following views : 

A. Those who retain the MSS. reading pdvnp. 

(1) Some editors retain pévyv and take daddeoas in the sense of ‘ destroy.” 
The rendering will then be: ‘‘ Farewell; for I do not hate thee ; but thou hast 
destroyed me only ; for because I shrink from betraying thee and my spouse 
I am about to die.?? This makes fairly good sense, but the exact force of pdvny 
is not clear. Woolsey says: ‘‘ udvnv, me only, i.e. no other woman has perished 
in a similar manner, destroyed by marriage in this way.’? But Alcestis is 
addressing her own particular Aéxyos, not speaking of marriage in general. 


* For inscriptional cases of aphaeresis, see Lucius in Diss. phil. Argentor. TX. p. 396. 
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Jerram says: ‘* ‘you have destroyed me, but you will destroy no other woman,’ 
for no one will do for a husband what I have done for him.’’ Weil explains: 
‘¢e’est moi seule que tu fais mourir (mon époux vivra).’’ These different 
explanations show how vague the sense is if we read ywéyyv. And what is the 
force of 6é after draddeoas? To render it by nam, as Hermann does, is surely 
bold. 

(2) Earle and others render adr deoas by ‘ lost,’? a meaning which the word 
not infrequently has. The sense will then be: ‘‘thou hast lost me only (but 
not Admetus).’? But in that case why 6¢? We can scarcely suppose that the 
particle here = ydp, though it sometimes has nearly the same force. 

B. Reiske wished to put the stop after we and read pdvn mpododvar yap o 
éxvodoa x.7.s. This gives very good sense, and the position of ydp can, of 
course, be easily paralleled. Still, though the change is slight, I prefer Blom- 
field’s emendation. 

C. Others read pévoy with Blomfield. The sense will then be clear: ‘* Fare- 
well; for I do not hate thee; but thou, and thou alone, hast destroyed me; 
for it is because I shrink from betraying thee and my spouse that I am about 
to die.’? ‘To one who believes that in Greek, as in Latin, the emphatic position 
is usually at or near the beginning of the sentence or clause, the order of the 
words (especially the position of mpodobval o’) is, I think, decisive in favor of 
this view. The 6é, too, thus receives its proper force. If this view is the right 
one, we should read 6é we (with the MSS.) in 179; those who prefer pudévnp 
should, of course, read 5’ éué. 

181-2. These lines are wittily parodied by Aristophanes in the well-known 
passage of the Equites: © orépave, xalpwv drift, kal o dkwv eye | Nelrw: ot 8 
Gos Tis NaBwy KexTHoerat, | KAérTys pev odK Av UGddov, edrvXHs 5° lows. For the 
elliptic use of &» (sc. ofoa) see Goodwin M. and T. 227 and 483. 

183. wpoomitvovea: the long controversy as to the correct accentuation 
of this by-form of rirrw may, I think, be said to have been pretty definitely 
decided in favor of Elmsley and against Hermann; and nearly all recent 
editors prefer riryw to miurvd. The MSS. waver betwee the two spellings ; 
even the Medicean of Aeschylus and Sophocles is not consistent. 

184. opSadrporéyxrw: this word is apparently of Euripidean coinage; at 
all events it seems to occur nowhere else in classic Greek. amAnppuplér: the 
edd. from Monk down point out that Euripides is here following Aeschylus, 
who says (Choeph. 177-8): é& éupadrwv dé divin rirrovel po | craydves Epapxror 
dvoxtuou mnupvptdos. The grandiloquence of the description contrasted with 
the simple language of Alcestis herself is very effective. Aevera:, which Porson 
restored ex conj., is confirmed by the MSS. of the first class; the early edd. 
had devero (with Z and P), and xéve above in 182 (with the same MSS.). 

185. Saxptov: I cannot agree with Professor Earle that this is genitive of 
source or cause. moA\@y is not decisive against the ordinary view: ‘‘ when 
she had had her fill of many tears’’ is certainly a possible and natural poetic 
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expression. Cf. Phoen. 1750 xépov éxove’ éuav xaxdv, and expressions like 
perros TOAAGY ayaddv, etc., where the roAAGv is seemingly pleonastic. 

187. Two questions arise in regard to this line — what does ériorpagy mean, 
and should we read @d\ayov with the MSS. or éadtduwv with Nauck ? 

(1) Many editors, including Monk, render éreorpdgy ‘‘returned.’’ There 
seems, however, to be no passage where it is certain that émicrpépopas has this 
meaning, either in Euripides or elsewhere. The alleged instances of this use 
are all susceptible of a different interpretation. 

(2) Others (with Liddell and Scott s.v.) render the verb ‘‘ turned round”? (to 
look back). This meaning of émitpépoua is well attested, e.g. Xen. Sympos. 
9, 1 kai 6 Avcwv 6 warip ait@ cuveiioy ériotpadels eiwe, Herod. I. 88, etc. Cf. 
also the figurative use in Rhes. 400 odk Ges 005" juvvas 06’ éreorpagdyns and 
similar passages. But this translation seems weak; for the next line shows 
that Alcestis not only looked back but actually went and threw herself upon 
the bed again. We should expect a verb of going rather than one of mere 
turning about. 

(3) Euripides himself has Hel. 83 wé0ev ys riod’ érectpadys wédov ; ib. 89 ri 
dq7Ta Neidouv roves’ émustpégpea yoas ; ib. 768 Kpyrys te AcBins 0° as éwesrpadny 
modes, In these cases the meaning of the verb seems to be ‘‘ wander to,”’ 
‘visit.”? Cf. Andr. 1031 Geot wv xédevop érestpdgyn. The closest parallel to 
our passage, however, is Jon 352 xalrou wo\N érrectpdgdn wédov, where éresrpagdy 
(though it may be rendered ‘‘ returned to,”’ ‘‘ visited ’’) probably means ‘‘ roamed 
over,’ ‘* wandered through’ (in the search for traces of the child), as in the 
Hesiodic yatav érisrpéperat. In all these instances the notion of roaming or 
wander ing seems to lie in the word. Hence in our passage, as the participle _ 
éfwotoa nay have a future sense, I am inclined to render: ‘‘and oft she wan- 
dered tarough the chamber about (or intending) to go out,’’ i.e. went about to 
take a last look before leaving. If this view is correct, 6é\ayov requires no 
change. Those, iicwever, who accept (1) or (2) must read @adduw with Nauck, 
as the word for ‘‘chamber’’ is naturally expected with the verb of leaving, 
which logically comes first, not with that of returning or looking round. The 
order of the words and the frequent use of the plural of @dXayuos by Euripides 
favor Nauck’s emendation (Hur. Stud. II. 54); but on the whole I think no 
change is necessary. The order may be due to metrical reasons. 

188. avOis...amddAuv: a common pleonasm. Sophocles even goes so far 
as to end a line (Oed. Col. 364) with ai@s waduvr. Cf. also Hel. 9382 waéduw... 
avéis av. 

190. és aykdAas: év dyxddas L P, which is perfectly possible, and may be 
right *; cf. Hippol. 1431 dae | odv raid’ év dyxddawr. With dAaBety sometimes 
the idea of motion predominates, sometimes that of rest. 

193. oixrlpovres: the Attic inscriptions show that oixripw, not oixreipw, is 
the correct spelling. See Meisterhans p. 142; Kiihner-Blass II. p. 498. 


* Wecklein prefers it ; see his Beitrdge zur Kritik des Euripides p. 539. 
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195. This line is here in place; but in 312 (where see note) it appears in 
a distorted form and is inappropriate to the context. From ov, t¢ od is to be 
’ understood with mpocepp7é6n. 

197. y: so the second Hervagian edition. The 7’ of the MSS. is probably 
due to confusion between T and I’. The intensive particle ‘‘seems demanded 
by the sense,’’ as Earle justly observes. Aer: @xer’, F. W. Schmidt’s emen- 
dation, is quite needless, and was subsequently withdrawn by Schmidt himself. 
8’: 7, the reading of P, which Prinz and Weil accept, is probably due to some 
grammarian who, after y had become corrupted to 7’, was offended by 7 .. 
5’, and wished to have a second 7’ coérdinate with the first one. This constant 
effort to plane away all that seemed irregular and reduce everything to one 
‘¢dead level’? of monotony was one of the worst failings of the Byzantine 
scholars, as it is of some modern critics. 

198. otod’ ov: Nauck’s brilliant and certain emendation. The various 
readings of the MSS. (see Critical App.) show that the scribes were misled by 
the unusual position of the negative. This position is due to the desire to give 
it special emphasis, and perhaps also to metrical reasons. 

199. row (5°: the emphatic form is clearly preferable to rotow of L P. 

200. ei: here, on the other hand, Z and P are almost certainly right. 7s 
of B perhaps came from a carelessly written 7. (Cfor a crooked iota) or it may 
have been a deliberate emendation; and q (so a) in its turn is doubtless a 
mistake for ef, due to iotacism. It would be possible, but much less elegant, 
to read 7s and take yuvarkés as gen. of cause. oe: that this reading is correct 
is shown by the agreement of L Pa; ye, the reading of B, is either a Berverse 
_emendation or a blunder of the scribe. 
~ 201. &kowrw: a formal word, “consort,’’ like &doyos. 

204. xetpos abAvov Bapos: (1) Some take Bapos as accus. of specification 
with mrapersevn, and understand by yxepds the hand of Alcestis. So the schol., 
who paraphrases by riyv loxdv THs Xewpos wapadedupevy. ; 

(2) Others (betver, I think) make Bdpos refer to Alcestis herself, ‘‘a hapless 
burden of the hand,’’ helpless and unable to move. 

Elmsley, Kirchhoff, Prinz, Weil, Bauer-Wecklein, Earle and others hold 
that a line has been lost after 204. This is quite needless. ‘There is no lacuna, 
and with the punctuation given in the text the sense is perfectly clear : — ‘* and 
all relaxed, a piteous burden for the hand, but yet with life still left in her, 
albeit but little, she wishes,’? etc. The true punctuation and meaning were 
first pointed out by F. D. Allen. 

207-8. These two lines (with mpoodpouar instead of mpocdPerar) occur also 
in Hec. 411-12. In our passage they are unnecessary, and dxriva xixdov 0° 
adlov is displeasing after mpés avyds...TasqAlov. Valckenaer rejected them, 
and nearly all modern editors have followed his example. Probably some early 
reader wrote the parallel passage from the Hecuba in the margin of his MS. and 
it was then copied into the text of the Alcestis by mistake. 
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212. Exit maid-servant. The choral dialogue which follows is differently 
divided by different editors. The MSS. give very little guidance. The arrange- 
ment in the text is substantially that of Prinz, except that I have assigned 
220-25 and 232-7 to the whole chorus, and have prefixed a rapdypados to 238 
to indicate that 288-43 were delivered by the coryphaeus. But the details of 
the distribution are, and probably always will be, uncertain. 

213. The text of this line is extremely uncertain ; 7ds mq is suspected, and 
some editors omit rds, others 7a, while Musgrave would strike out both words. 
But B and P have both words, and L seems to have once had them, though the 
second has been erased. In the face of this evidence the fact that a omits més 
is of little weight, as that MS. is full of arbitrary changes. Hence I have re- 
tained both.* The accumulated questions mark the extreme excitement of the 
chorus. Nauck’s restoration of bacchiacs (see Sel. Conj.) is elegant but daring, 
and the changes which it requires are too sweeping. Unfortunately the anti- 
strophic line 226 is lacunose, and gives little help. In 214 the MSS. show no 
variant, and as the sense of the two lines 213-14 is clear, there does not seem 
to be good reason for change. 

215. teal tis: ie. ‘will any one come out of the palace to give us 
directions, or shall we put on mourning at once on our own responsibility ? ” 
Herwerden’s ér’ eioi rus seems unnecessary. As the servant has gone in to 
inform her master of the presence of the chorus, they have good reason to 
expect that some one will come out and tell them what todo. The words are 
doubtless spoken after a short pause. tésw: the deliberative subjunctive was 
restored by Hermann. The copyists, who perhaps did not know éreyor, took 
the form to be future and accented it rexo. "“Ereyov, not érayov, is the Attic 
form of the aorist ; see Meisterhans p. 146, and the authorities there cited. - 

216. crodpov rérd@v: so Andr. 148 crodudv Te xpwrds Tévde woixiNwy wérhwy, 
Aesch. Choeph. 29 mrpédcrepvot crodpol wémdwv. 

\218. SHAa pév: ie. that Alcestis is dead and the mourning should be put 
on or we may understand érc ok av yévorro mépos kax@v (SO Earle). It is hard 
to tell whether 218-19 is an answer to 2165-17, or a continuation of 213-14 
without regard to the intervening words of the other semi-chorus. 

219. cdxapeoba: here the scribe of a, who was evidently a man of some 
learning, has the right form; Z is next in point of accuracy, then P, while B, 
which has éydpeOa, is farthest from the truth. The correspondence is not 
perfect, as the antistrophe has xar@dvoicay (232), but -uecOa is required to— 
-voicav. yap Sivapis: so B. The other MSS. have ydp a dtvaymis, and it is 
possible that not a but ydp should be omitted, thus giving another of the 
asyndeta so common in this play. Hermann omitted both yap and a, scanning 
GeSv without synizesis. peyiorn: so the best MSS. Cd a have peyiora, but these 
are comparatively untrustworthy. The agreement of 6b LZ P makes it probable 
that the archetype had peylorn. Many edd., however, prefer the Doric form. 


‘* Possibly, however, we should read ia Zed ris av wépos 1g Kax@p, a dochmiac dimeter. 
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223. A very difficult place. The strophe has — ~———-—, the anti- 
strophe (235) ——- UW ——, and it is clear that some change is necessary to 
restore the responsion. The principal MSS. show no variant in either the 
strophic or antistrophic line. Editors have treated this passage in the most 
various ways. They may be roughly divided into three groups: 

A. Those who with W. Dindorf reject rots’ édjvpes. To fill the lacuna 
thus left various substitutes, roidcde, wapjoda, etc. have been suggested ; see 
Sel. Conj. 

B. Those who with Erfurdt and Monk reject xal véy, and ray in the anti- 
strophic line. These I believe to be in the right. 

C. Those who adopt other measures: e.g. Hermann, who read 7@é’ for 
7005’ with Heath, inserted rofro after épnipes, and in 235 orévagov after Our; 
and so Earle. Weil proposed 7005’ jada (sc. Aurypios), Kai viv. See also 
Sel. Conj. 

On examining 228 the first thing which appears suspicious is rod’. If it is 
genitive after rdépos the construction is clearly very unusual, as mdpos with the 
genitive is very rarely used of time (though there is an instance in Andr. 1208). 
If, on the other hand, it depends on unxavdy understood, ‘‘(a means of escape) 
from this (evil),”’ the ellipsis seems harsh in the extreme. We feel that épnipes 
needs an object that is expressed. Moreover 7005’ is not found in all MSS., 
for (according to Hermann, Kirchhoff and Dindorf: Prinz does not mention 
the reading) C, the Copenhagen MS., has rovr’", and the Florentinus of Voss 
had rév 6’. These are probably conjectures, not independent variants; but 
they show that 7095’ was felt to be wrong quite early. We note also that 
épnopes, if its ultima is long by position, corresponds in the number and quan- 
tity of its syllables with dpioray, “Egevpicxw is a favorite word with Euripides, 
occurring at least ten times in the plays (and again v. 699 of the Alcestis). It 
seems to me, also (though here opinions differ), that xat vi», occurring as it 
does at the end of the line and being clearly implied in the context, looks vofry 
like an interpolation, and can well be dispensed with. If so, by striking out 
Trav in 2385 (which may easily have been inserted by some later hand) the 
complete responsion is restored, as Erfurdt long ago pointed out. Cf. West- 
phal-Rossbach Gr. Metrik p. 286 note. Hence I am strongly inclined to read 
toir (i.e. TO AuTHpiov éx Oavdrov eivat) with C and Monk, and to reject xai viv 
and rév with Erfurdt. Hermann, to be sure, says in his curt way ‘“‘ parum 
norunt morem tragicorum, qui xai viv putant abesse posse’’: but to say this 
is one thing, to prove it another. 

224. ék: Aurypos is usually followed by the gen. of separation without a . 
preposition, as in Aesch. Hum. 294, Soph. Hl. 635, etc. Euripides probably 
used the preposition here for metrical convenience. See note on 983. 

226. The lacuna in this line was first marked by W. Dindorf. The reading 
of L and P is obviously a mere attempt to fill up the gap in the line with inter- 
jections. What the original reading was it is quite impossible to say. 
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227. w wait: this does not accurately correspond to yévo- of 214; but in 
the anacrusis a short may answer to a long, and hence no change is necessary. 
See Metrical Appendix. ota mpdtes: I have accepted Jacob’s emendation, as 
Alcestis is not yet dead, and in 232 (which was probably spoken by the same 
seii-chorus) we have the future éréwe. It may be urged that in 218 the death 
of Alcestis is assumed; but it is not certain to what 67\a refers (see note ad 
loc.). Sdpapros: as the ultima is long by position, this does not correspond 
to wdpeor: Of the strophe (214). Perfect responsion may be restored by reading 
mapeorty in the strophic line, or ds for ods (with Weil) in the antistrophe; but 
probably no change should be made. Responsion in logaoedic strophes is 
usually pretty strict, but exceptions certainly sometimes occur. ovepels: so 
Monk for crepnéeis, as the strophic line has VW —, not VW ——. The conjecture 
is supported by Bacch. 1868 (crepetca Barnes, orepnbeica P), Suppl. 798 (crepetoa 
Markland, orepeioda: MSS.), Iph. T. 474 (crepetca Scaliger, crepyndeica MSS.). 

228. ap: so Hermann. The letters. and p are often extremely alike in 
Greek MSS., both in literary and cursive writing; hence dp was mistaken for 
ai. Then, as the interjection usually occurs twice or four times, it was doubled 
as in IZ P or quadrupled as in B a.—For the sentiment cf. Bacch. 246, Heracl. 
246, Soph. O. T. 18738, Aristoph. Achar. 125, etc. (cited by Monk). 

229. «mdéov: this is the classical form of the neut. sing. ; see Meisterhans 
pp. 119-20, Wecklein Cur. EHpigr. p. 27. 

230. ovpaviw: the epithet seems unduly extravagant, and the word has 
been suspected by Lenting, Prinz, Wecklein and others. The soundness of 
the text has been defended by Earle, who compares Hipp. 1207 xiw ovpare 
ornpli¢ov, Andr. 830 épp’ aidépiov whoxduwv éudv dro, | Nerréuctov ddpos. Add 
El. 860 ws veBpds ovpdviov rHjdnua Kovdifovea, ib. 1158 odpdma reixea, Tro. 1087 
reixen . . . odpdva, ib. 3825 wadre 166° aibépiov, Bacch. 1064 éddrys odpdnoy 
&kpov k\ddov, etc. Euripides even goes so far as to say of a horse Tro. 519 
irmov odpdva | Bpéuovra. But these uses, bold as they are, do not seem to me 
to justify the expression in the text, and I have marked the word as corrupt. 
For some of the emendations that have been proposed see Sel. Conj.; but the 
‘Cinevitable word’’ has not yet been suggested. ameAdooat: Erfurdt’s emen- 
dation is necessary, as the strophic line ends with 767. The tragedians some- 
times allow themselves the Epic license of doubling the o of the first aorist 
after a short vowel; cf. Iph. A. 1051 dgvaoce, Soph. Phil. 1163 rédaccoy, etc. 

232. eilv: so Dindorf, the MSS. having év. <A long syllable is required, as 
the strophe (219) has 6eav. The Epic and Doric form eiy is found also in 436 
ev Alda Sduow, and in Soph. Antig. 1241 ey “Avdov déuos (in an iambic tri- 
meter; Heath and Jebb read év y’). Jerram objects that these are not parallel 
to our passage, as both are imitations of the Homeric ely ’Atdao déuoory II. 
XXIII. 19, 179; but e’v yuart Teds’ is probably also an Epic reminiscence. Cf. 
also Aesch. Suppl. 839 edpeiais ety avpais, where, however, the soundness of the 
text is very doubtful. It is possible to retain év by rejecting both ydp and d 
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in 219 with Hermann ; but ydép stands in all the MSS. pare: that this form 
stood in the archetype is made probable by the agreement of B LZ P; the 
authority of d and a is slight in comparison. The limits of Dorism in the 
tragic choruses are not well defined, and in cases like the present the wisest 
course is to follow the best MSS. 168’ éwéWe: L and P have rade 7 dye, a 
reading obviously due to a II mistaken for fT. The two are often extremely 
alike in the MSS., particularly when (as often) the II has its second leg shorter 
than the first. 

233. The dying Alcestis is slowly borne upon the stage. Admetus and the 
two children accompany her. (dod (608, which is not in Z and P, had probably 
been omitted in their common source by a mere error of the copyist. The 
imperatives are, at all events, appropriate, though it is to be noted that the 
correspondence with 220 is not exact (— ——— =U — U —). 

234. Land P have crévatoy w Bbacor w (P Bénoov), but orévatoy as the more 
explicit word should probably come second. 

235. [rav]: see note on 228. 

236. papatvopévay: pregnant, ‘‘ wasting away (and going).’’ Cf. 363 Zxewe 
mpordéxa 3. Woolsey aptly compares the words of the Scotch song ‘*I am 
wearing awa’ to the land of the leal.’’ 

237. x@ovov: I have followed Weil in transposing this word, as it is clear 
that x@dmov...”Aday was meant to answer démoy... “Aiday of 225. The 
Greek dramatists delighted in subtle correspondences of this sort; see for 
numerous instances Christ Metrik? pp. 642 ff. yas, which Monk restored ex 
conj., is found in B, the other MSS. having yay. When card means ‘ under,”’ 
‘¢down beneath’’ (either of motion or rest), the genitive is the regular con- 
struction. Cf. 107, Hl. 144, fon 1441, Hippol. 886, 1366, Suppl. 1024, Rhes. 
831, An. 503, Iph. T. 170, etc.; and on the other hand for the use of xara 
yay Or. 832, 1898, Bacch. 371, Hippol. 194, etc. 

238 ff. This anapaestic system was in all probability sung by the coryphaeus. 

241. ActIowv kal DL P. The insertion of xai, which disturbs the metre, was 
evidently due to some one who read rade for raode in 240. 

242. awAvakov: the MSS. here and in Iph. A. 124 Nékrpwv drraxwv have 
durdaxwv, but the metre requires a short first syllable. Cf. Aesch. Hum. 915 
(drAaxjpara Pauw, durdaxjuara MSS.). In these cases some would retain 
the spelling of the MSS. (e.g. Clemm Rhein. Mus. 32 pp. 466 ff. ; Ktihner-Blass 
I. p. 286, II. p. 807 note 3), supposing the » to have been so faintly sounded 
as not to count toward ‘‘ making position.’’ But we have one clear case of 
ard, Soph. O. R. 472, where the Laurentian by the first hand, Triclinius, the 
schol., Zonaras and Suidas all support the reading dvarddknro. (Kiihner- 
Blass J.s.c. are wrong in saying ‘‘dvayumrddxnros codd., dvard. die Neueren 
Soph. O. R. 472°’; the » in L has been added above the word by a later hand.) 
Hence I have preferred, with most edd., to spell with ar where the metre 
requires a short syllable. The formation of duBdaxety, dumdaxety, drdaxety is 
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very doubtful. Curtius and Jebb hold the w to be original, the verb being 
cognate with wAagjw ; while Kiithner-Blass hold the a to be an euphonic inser- 
tion, 7 being used instead of B because BA commonly makes position, so that 
aupraxwov could not= U U—. Cf. &uBporos, &Bporos, (u)BAirTw etc. — Note the 
alliteration in dpiorys dmdaxwov adddxou... dBiwrov... Bureca. GABiwrov... 
Bioredoer: a favorite oxymoron. Cf. Hippol. 821, 868, Aristoph. Plutus 969, 
Demos. XXI. 182 dBiwrov ger’ 2cecOar Tov Biov éavr@, etc. FEF. W. Schmidt’s 
suggestion to read Blov for xpévoy is tempting, and may be right; but I suspect 
that Euripides thought that dBlwrov Biov Bureioee would be “too much of a 
good thing.”’ 

245. Some, absurdly enough, have seen in this line an allusion to the 
theory of Anaxagoras respecting the revolution of the heavens. It has often 
been noted that Euripides is especially fond of references to the sky, clouds, 
upper air, etc., and his references to the sea and figures drawn from it are also 
very numerous (see E. Schwartz De metaphoris e mari et re navali petitis quaest. 
Eurip.). Probably no ancient poet had a keener eye for natural phenomena. 

246 ff. The alternation of the iambic trimeters with the more impetuous 
lyric metres is very effective. 

247. Oavq: here all the MSS. but Z have the better form in 7. 

249. vupodidvor: this seems preferable to vuypidiar, the reading of Z and P; 
see note on 125 cxoriovs. warpwas: I have retained the reading of the MSS., 
though most edd. follow the Aldine in reading warpias. Musgrave, Matthiae, 
Wuestemann, Kirchhoff and Jerram retain rarpgas. If we may trust the 
MSS., Euripides often shortens the second syllable of warp@os in lyric and 
anapaestic passages; so Bacch. 1868, El. 1815, Hec. 82 (most MSS.), Me. 431, 
Tro. 162; cf. Soph. Phil. 724, Pind. Nem. TX. 14, etc. Many editors follow 
Porson in substituting wdrpis in such cases ; but the number of instances is 
against the change. ‘The distinction in meaning between rdrpws and TAT pWos 
. which Hermann and others have striven to establish certainly was very fre- 
quently neglected, if indeed it really existed. Porson’s words ‘‘ Attici mdrpios 
et marp@os promiscue usurpant’’ are abundantly borne out -by the usage of 
Euripides ; thus, for example, he constantly uses warpia and rarpwa ya with- 
out any perceptible difference of meaning. See Beck’s index for abundant 
examples. — The mention of the vuydidioc xotrac in Iolcus, as the schol. and 
Weil point out, does not agree with vv. 177 and 911 ff., which represent the 
marriage as having taken place in Pherae. This is probably a mere piece of 
carelessness on the part of the poet. 

252 ff. With this passage the edd. compare Aristoph. Ran. 181 ff. (which 
is not, I think, an intentional parody of this scene), Lysist. 605 ff. (which is 
clearly a real parody of our passage), and Athenaeus VIII. 341 C, where 
Machon uses for comic purposes part of the Niobe, a dithyramb of Timo- 
theus, which was apparently very similar in tone to this passage from the 
Alcestis. 
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252. Sixwrov cxados: Wuestemann compares Lucian Charon 1 éyw 6¢ rip 
dicwriayv épértw povos: and the boat which Dionysus rows in the Ranae seems 
to have been two-oared. For antique representations of Charon and his boat, 
see Roscher Lex. d. Mythologie p. 886, Baumeister Denkmiiler des klass. Alt. 
s.v. Charon. [é€v Alpva]: these words disturb the responsion, add little tg the 
sense, and are almost certainly a gloss (perhaps suggested by the mention of 
the Afuvyn in Aristoph. Ran. 157 and 181). They were omitted in the Aldine, 
and are rejected by most editors. 

254. This line, with the antistrophic line 261, forms one of the worst cruces 
of the play. The two cannot well be treated separately. Editors have dis- 
agreed widely as to the constitution of the text, the kind of metre, and the 
division into cola. We may roughly distinguish the following classes : 

(1) Those who retain the reading of the MSS. except as to yet’ in 254, 
which they change to yép’ (with the Aldine), as the antistrophic line has a 
short syllable. So Monk, Hermann, Dindorf, Pflugk, Nauck, Prinz, Woolsey, 
Jerram. With this reading H. Schmidt (Kunstformen vol. III.) gives the 
following scheme of the lines (logacedic-trochaic) : 


vl—viluvegl—vl[—a2ll—-u|—vu|[L]—A 


But the apparent anapaest in the second foot of 254 is awkward, and it is 
very doubtful whether Euripides ever admits an anapaest in logaoedic verse 
(see Groeppel De EHurip. versibus logaoedis, p. 84). It is much better to scan 
as iambic, thus: 


vu-—luvvulo-l|u—lo—l[u— | ue ]— 


The lines give good sense as they stand, and I believe no further change to 
be necessary. The strophe and antistrophe will then be ‘+ iambo-logaoedic ’’ * 
(see Westphal-Rossbach Metrik® p. 720). 

(2) Others, following a suggestion of Paley, omit w 75y in 254, and read 
xvavavyés with Kirchhoff in 261. Of these some, e.g. Bauer-Wecklein, read 
x¢ép’ in 254; in which case the first syllable of 8¢pvor will be short (xwy», 
U—=tr sppv-, UU vu): others read xépas (suggested by Paley), thus 
restoring exact responsion, 


vl—vuluvvulJelI]—vIl—Alul—vulel—aA 


But » 76y cannot well be spared, for we miss the personal object with xade: 
and surely the epithet xvavavyjs suits the hair of the eyebrows better than it 
does the eyes or the look. I know of no other place in any classic writer where 
the phrase xvavavyés BAérev occurs ; while the Homeric xvavéyou ém Sppvor and 
kvavoxairns are familiar to every reader, and were probably in the mind of 
Euripides. 


* Te. logaoedic with iambic elements. 
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(3) Others still resort to bolder expedients. For example, Weil reads in 
261 (with yép’ in 254) bm’ Sppver kvavavyés BAérwy, wrepwrbs. (a> pébes we, Arop- 
ping “Addas and bringing up péées we from the next line. This reading does not 
seem likely to meet with much acceptance. Earle has in the strophe éxwp 
xXépas emt kovT@ | Xdpwv cadet w éwelywr- | ri wéd\des; od KaTelpyes. Tdd5e Tol pe | 
omepxdopevos Taxvve, and in the antistrophe bm’ ddpvor xvavavyes | BAérwv Trepw- 
ros “Abas. | ri pétes; péOes. olay dddv a dec- | Natordra mpoBaivw, thus estab- 
lishing a very elegant parallelism. But the changes, are, I fear, too sweeping. 
Still neater is F. D. Allen’s restoration (see ‘‘ Select Conjectures’). 

256. Tad’ érousa, the reading of Z P, makes good sense if 7d5’ is taken 
as the object of xareipyes ; but in that case the clause omepyduevos Taxvver is left 
with nothing to connect it with what precedes, and raxdve. (which must be 
transitive or it would be awkwardly tautological with omepxdéuevos) is deprived 
of an object. Hermann, who accepted rdé’ érowa, changed omepyduevos to 
oTrepxouevors, putting a colon after the latter word, and altered raytve to rdyuve. 
But rdde roi we, the reading of the other class of MSS., calls for no alteration 
of the text, and is clearly preferable. Td’ érowma is probably an emendation 
of some early scholar who divided the words wrongly. Elmsley and Monk 
read rdde* rota ex conj. Tdde and pe are probably both objects of raydver = 
A€ywr Taxvve: Klotz and Jerram compare Soph. Aj. 1107 ra cur ern xbdav’ 
éxelvous. Cf. also Soph. Aj. 1404 adN ot pev Kxoidny Kdarerov xepoi Taxbvare for 
the transitive use. It is possible to take rdée as ‘‘accus. of inner content’? 
with oTEpX OMeEvos : but it is more probable that oepyéuevos is used absolutely, 
‘¢in haste,’’ as it so often is in Homer. 

259. Gyer p ayer pé ris: the repetition has led to haplography, most MSS. 
omitting the first we, while B omits the second. The reading of a@ (&ye po dryer 
tis dyer wé ris) looks like a conflation: see note on 1045. The w is clearly 
necessary, aS without it there would be hiatus or shortening, neither being 
possible here. 

260. vextov = vextwy of 258. Note the subtle parallelism that runs through 
strophe and antistrophe. 

261. xvavavyéo.: see note on 254. xvavavyés, which Kirchhoff and others 
receive into the text, was first suggested by Monk (see his note on 262). awrepw- 
Tos “Aidas: these words have given much trouble. The main difficulties are 
two: (1) it was not Hades but Hermes or Thanatos whose function it was to 
conduct the dead down to the lower world, and in this play (cf. v. 24 ff.) it is 
Thanatos who comes to fetch Alcestis ; (2) Thanatos is represented as having 
wings, but neither on the monuments nor in the literature is Hades so repre- 
sented, save in very few instances (one in Kaibel Hpigr. Graec. 89; see Robert 
Thanatos pp. 34 ff., where our passage is discussed at length). Several ways 
of escaping these difficulties have been suggested : 

A. Some scholars alter the text. Weil, as we have seen, omits “Acdas alto- 
gether: but the knife of the critic, like that of the surgeon, should be used 
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only as a last resort. Wilamowitz would ‘read aiéday, which Robert (l. s.c.) 
accepts; but, elegant as the emendation is, the position of mrepwrdés is distinctly 
against it. | . 

B. Some hold that here and elsewhere in the play Hades and Thanatos are 
treated as identical. So Rohde, who says (Psyche p. 540 note) :. ‘¢ Rigentlich 
ist er (Thanatos) nur ein Diener des Hades; aber da doch géys schon ganz 
gewohnlich = 6dvaros gebraucht wurde, so wird Thanatos auch selbst geradezu 
“Acdys genannt (271: so oben p. 491, 8); nur als identisch mit Hades kann er 
dvaké vexpav heissen 855 (Saudrwv xoipavos 1145).’? But the whole conception of 
Thanatos in this play, his coming to fetch the souls of the dying, his lurking 
about the tomb and drinking of the sacrificial blood (843 ff.), appears so incon- 
sistent with the Greek idea of the god Hades that this explanation seems 
impossible. The words dvaxra vexpdv (843) are too general to be decisive, 
especially as the dvat vexpGv seems to be distinguished from réy kdrw | Képys 
dvaxrés 7 (851-2) ; and as if to make us sure of the distinction Euripides says 
in 870-71 rotov Sunpdy fo dwocudioas | “Aton Odvaros mapédwxev: while in 1140 
kupiw, not Koipdvw, is probably the true reading (see note ad loc.). 

C. Others still hold that the word “Acdas is here used loosely, so that arrepw- 
ros "Atdas means merely ‘‘a winged shape from the under-world.’?’ Hermann 
observes: ris “Ardas est nescio quis Orcus, i.e. nescio quod simulacrum Orci.”’ 
(He makes vis agree directly with “A:das: but it is also possible to take ris as 
subject of dye, and “Avdas as in apposition with ris, and the distance between 
the words favors the latter view; hence I have put a comma after Pdérwr.) 
Though decision is hard, I.strongly incline to this view. A dying woman in 
her agony does not speak by the card. Moreover, words like ‘‘ Death,’’ ‘‘ the 
grave,’’ etc. may be loosely used in almost all languages; and Euripides need 
not mean by “Acéyns the god Hades any more than, for example, Mr. Kipling 
when he speaks of a cobra as ‘‘the hooded Death’’ means to identify the 
animal with the unseen power. 

262. In aand B the words péGes pe stand before ri féfes. These words are 
not found in LZ P, disturb the responsion, and are probably a gloss on ddes 
which has crept into the text. Nauck omits pé6es we, but reads pébes for ddes. 
But ddes, which is the rarer word in this sense and is found in all the MSS., 
is more likely to be the true reading. ImIpdtes of Bis a gloss on pétas: cf. 
Hesych. rf péfeis- ri mpdrres, which may refer to this passage, though the 
difference of tense makes it doubtful. 

264. trav: the article has here its old demonstrative force; see Hadley- 
Allen 653 a. 

266. Band a have pébere we wébere «, L P omit we. Either reading is pos- 
sible, but the repetition of both uébere and we Seems wooden, and probably L P 
are right. A dittography would be all the easier as udéere begins with pe. 
Kirchhoff, as usual, follows the reading of the first class. 

267. wooiv: Hermann’s certain emendation. LZ, which has soe, is here 
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nearer right than the other MSS., which read réo.. The scribes evidently took 
the word to be vocative of méots. 

271. ovxéri: this time LZ P have the dittography, canaiie ovKért 67. Ear: 
cf. Hel. 279 ovros réOvnxev, odros obkér Zor. 67. It'is quite possible, however, 
to read éorivy with Weil, taking o¢@v as ‘‘dative of possessor.’? He compares 
Soph. O. C. 1612 ovk gor’ 20” buty r7d° ev jyuépa rarjp. The MSS. favor Weil’s 
reading, as all but Z have éori (Z has éoriv) ; but in matters of accent they are 
very untrustworthy. 

272. éparov: soallthe MSS. Elmsley wished to read épyrnv, in accordance 
with the principle which he laid down (see his notes on Med. 1041 and Aristoph. 
Ach, 733) that in the 2d person dual of the historical tenses and the optative 
-rnv, not -rov, is the true ending, the form in -rov being an invention: of the 
Alexandrian grammarians. But, though some scholars still hold Elmsley’s 
view, the weight of evidence is distinctly against him; and few critics now 
uphold the sweeping changes which he made in order a carry out his theory. 
In the optative, in particular, there is not a single well-attested instance of the 
form in -ryy (Kiihner-Blass II. p. 69). See Fritsche on Aristoph. Thesm. 1159, 
Von Bamberg in Zeitschr. f. Gymn.-W. 1874 p. 622 f., Kiihner-Blass 1. s.c., and 
on the other side Wecklein Cur. E'pigr. p. 18. 

273. axotw: as Monk points out, one would rather expect dxovev; but 
probably no change should be made. 

275. oe: this word was inserted by Porson, in accordance with the regular 
idiom ; cf. 1098, Hippol. 607, Med. 324 rpés oe yovdrwv, Soph. Phil. 468 mw pos viv 
ce warpés, etc., and in Latin Terence Andria 538 per te deos oro, Hor. Od. I. 8,1 
per te deos oro. The metre shows that the addition of a short syllable was 
necessary to complete the anapaest. 

276. GvAN ava: cf. Il. XVII 178 @\N a&va, pnd” ere xetoo, Od. XVITI. 18, 
and the like; and Soph. Aj. 194 dd dva é& édpdvywv. All the MSS. but B have 
dvaré\ua, and so the edd. before Porson ; but the verb dvarohudw is found only 
in late writers. See Porson’s note on Med. 3825. 

279. A very troublesome line. Either éspév (so the MSS. ; the text follows 
Wecklein, who reads jutv) is corrupt, or there is a very dene admixture of 
two idioms, év col éover and év col éore kal Shiv yuads Kal wh fH». Such an 
admixture seems possible enough, but I have not been able to find a real 
parallel in Euripides or in other classic writers; though cases like Soph. O. T. 
314 év coi ydp éopev and Phil. 963 év col cat rd wrety quads, dvak, | Hd “ort Kai 
Tots Tobde Tpooxwpetv Néyous (cited by Valckenaer and Monk) are not very rare. 
Hence I am on the whole inclined to regard éopvév as corrupt, and have accepted 
Wecklein’s emendation. F. W. Schinidt’s éo7r.v would be an easy change, but 
does not bring out so well the personal interest of Admetus in his wife’s 
recovery. 

282. ce wpeoPevovoa : ‘ putting you first,’’ deeming your welfare of more 
importance than my own. Cf. Aesch. Hum. 1. From this signification the 
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verb easily passed into the more common one of ‘to honor,’’ ‘‘ worship.” 
This use bears striking indirect testimony to the respect which the Greeks 
paid to old age: 

283. xatacrficacra das 768 eloopav: Karacrjocaca here = rojoaca. Kvicala 
compares Thuc. Il. 84, 3 xal xaréorynoav és adxhy pév unddva rpéwecOar abra@v amd 
THs Tapaxfs: ib. VI. 16, 6 Aaxedawmovious... xaréornoa év Mavrivela epi ray 
ardvrwy aywvigerdar: Herod. V. 25 caracrjoas Tov ddedpedv vrapyov eivat. 

285. Ocooaddéy, the reading of a, is clearly right; the partitive construction 
is the more elegant, and the jingle Geccadév ov nGeXov would be intolerable. 
The reading Oeccaddy is due to the influence of the following 6p. 

287. ot« 70éAnoa: the attempts which have been made to remove the 
asyndeton are, in my opinion, one and all futile. The asyndeta which abound 
in this play are not to be emended away, but in the words of Professor von 
Wilamowitz *‘ revocanda sunt a parum culta arte rhetorica.”’ 

288. od8’ éhacdpnv: sc. Tov Sdpwy HBr. : 

291. A “locus desperatissimus.’? ‘The case is very similar to that of 1. 278. 
The idiom e8 (cadds) nxw Biov, ‘I am well situated, well off, in respect to life,’ 
is perfectly good; cf. Elect. 751 ras dyaévos nxouev, Heracl. 213 yévovs pév news 
de Totcde, Herod. I. 80 rod Biov e& yeovti, ib. V. 62 xpnudrwv e& Korres, etc. 
(I have not been able to find an instance of this idiom with xadés instead of 
e5, if we except the passage in the text; but one can scarcely doubt that the 
two adverbs might be used interchangeably.) The expression 7jxet por Oavety, 
“it, beseems me to die,’’ is also possible; cf. Soph. O. C. 738 ovvey’ jré por 
yéver | Ta TovdE wevOety mHuar els ThetcTov édews. (I do not find any instance of 
ed or Kad@s used with this impersonal construction, though there seems to be 
no reason why they should not have been so employed; Herod. I. 80 wéXuos ef 
qxovons and the like are, of course, different.) The question now arises, whether 
in our passage there is an admixture-of the two constructions xah@s adroy 
qxévrwy Blov and yxov av’rots karOavety, or the text is corrupt. 

A. Many editors, including Monk, Hermann, Kirchhoff, Christ, Nauck, 
Weil, Earle, Woolsey, Jerram, retain the MSS. reading. The schol. says dvri 
Tod nkovros: 8 éoriv> Kaipod abrots nKovros eis Td drodavety droyeynpaxbowv. Woolsey 
renders the line ‘‘ while it was highly proper for them in point of age to die”? ; 
Jerram ‘‘ though they had reached a fit time of life for dying gloriously’ or 
‘¢ with credit to themselves’’ ; Earle ‘‘ though they are come to a point of life 
at which it were a fitting thing for them to die,’’ and Weil ‘‘ quand ils sont 
-arrivés dans la vie & un point ot il serait opportun d’en sortir.’®. These are 
all attempts to ‘‘attain the unattainable’’ by combining two conflicting forms 
of expression. ”“Hxov cannot mean at the same time ‘though they had arrived ”’ 
= fxbvrwv and “though it became them’? = xa0#xov or rpoofxov, and any ren- 
dering which gives it both senses, however skilfully disguised, simply begs the 
question. Even Woolsey, whose rendering is the most justifiable of the number, 
though he translates xad@s jKov *‘ while it was highly proper,’’ goes on to speak 
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of the use of #xety with an adverb and the genitive in a way which shows the 
same confusion of ideas. 

B. Some critics, with whom I must agree, hold that xcar@avety is either 
corrupt or a gloss which has displaced some verb governing Biov. The latter 
alternative seems extremely probable; but as we cannot restore the lost verb 
with certainty I have marked xaréavety with a dagger. For some of the read- 
ings that have been suggested, see Select Conjectures. The sense doubtless 
was ‘‘ though it was highly fitting (kad@s #xov) for them to depart from life.’’ 
The chief objection to this is the use of cxadd@s with nxov; but as nee itself is 
very rare in this sense, it is not strange that no other example of the use of 
kadas with it happens to occur. 

292. cécar: that in the present om@tw is the correct orthography is now 
generally agreed ; see Meisterhans p. 142 note and the authorities there cited, 
and Usener in Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. f. Philol. 1865 pp. 288 ff. The question as 
to the first aorist is much more difficult; see Ktihner-Blass II. p. 544, Usener 
l.s.c., Meisterhans p. 145 note (with the references there given). Doubtless 
éswoa from cadw and écwoa from ogfw existed side by side. The verb cadw 
being epic and poetic, we ought probably in prose of the classical period to 
write €éswoa. The Attic inscriptions show the form withc: so C. I. A. 1675, 4 
(4th cent.) (0) moev, 605, 6 (early part of 2d cent.) <@)cwoev. Cf. also Ditten- 
berger’s Sylloge 330, 15 (Cos, 3d cent.) duéswoe, ib. 316, 10 (Dyme, 3d cent.) 
ouviiacgoavres, Tabl. Heracl. I. 51 xarecgoapes, ib. II. 31 xarecgéaues, and 
the Laconian form xarécoéa mentioned by Hesychius (cited by Blass l.c.). 
The MSS., as might be expected, favor géowoa (though in Soph. Philoct. 919 the 
Laurentian has oéua:: see Usener J. s.c.). The testimony of the inscriptions, 
however, is clearly much more reliable; and were our passage prose I should 
be strongly inclined to write c@oa. But asit is verse, the form may come 
from caédw; hence I have not ventured to add an: against the MSS. The 
question of the forms of the perfect middle and passive space will not permit 
me to discuss here. 

294. dirioev: this must be the true reading, as the metre requires that 
the antepenult be long and ¢urevw has v. 

295. éLov: so B. The other MSS. have éfy» (but in Z w has been written 
over the 7 by the first hand), and so the Htymol. Magnum 413, 9. But &f&nv 
(as if from (fu) was formed after the analogy of €f{ns, &{7, and is probably a 
late word (though the MSS. have it in Demos. XXIV. 7). Cf. Thomas Magister 
Sv. fw: Efwy, odk inv, ws olovral rives... fms 5é kat fm: and Herodian II. 
315, 6 Lenz. Moeris says @fnv ’ArricGs. efwv “EdAnmxds: but env and efwy 
should undoubtedly be transposed in his text. 

301. This line passed into a proverb, and is found also among the Menan- 
drian monosticha (552). 

304. éudv: this word seems inappropriate here; Alcestis would not have 
been likely to emphasize her ownership so strongly, especially when making 
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such a request of her husbarid. Hence éuaév has been suspected by Prinz and 
others. 2 and P have ray éuev, which might be a mistake for ray oy», 
especially as C and € are so easily confused in the MSS. But rév is far more 
probably a mere interpolation, the article having been inserted as in 227, 
318, 731. *Avdoxov, too, gives trouble; the schol. explains it by dvdyaye, 
dmédezov, probably with the underlying idea of holding up a torch; cf. I. A. 
732, Med. 482, etc. But one almost instinctively wishes to take the word in 
the usual sense of the middle, ‘‘suffer,’’ ‘¢ allow,’’? with a participle; and it 
is highly probable that a participle, e.g. évras (Tournier), has dropped out and 
éuav been inserted to fill the lacuna, or that éudy is itself a corruption of the 
participle. For the suggestions that have been made see Select Conj. ; none 
of them is entirely satisfactory, but Wecklein’s rpé¢wv, which I have received 
into the text, gives far the best sense. 

305. "arvyfqpys: for the force of ért, cf. ép tutv 373. Weil compares Herod. 
IV. 154 émi Ovyarpi dujrope.. . @ynue GAAnv yuvaixa. Orest. 589 od yap éreyape 
roce. woow and Andoc. 1, 128 éréynue 77 Ovyarpt Thy unrépa are different, érvya- 
pety there meaning ‘‘to take a second spouse in addition to the first’’; but 
Plutarch Compar. Aristid. et Cat. 6 and Cat. Maj. 24 has the verb in the same 
sense in which it is used in our passage. 

310. é(8vys: with the Greeks, as with us, the viper was an emblem of 
malice and cruelty. Cf. Aesch. Choeph. 249, Soph. Ané. 531, etc. 

311. qwipyov péyav: so Od. XI. 556 of Ajax, rotos yap ogi mupyos dmdneo: 
Med. 390 Hy wév Tis uty wipyos dopadhs pavp, Soph. O. T. 1201 davdrwy 5° eu | 
X ope Topyos avéora. 

312. This line, which is clearly out of place here, —195 with the change 
of xat for ov. The question as to the way in which it came to be inserted here 
is very interesting. Probably (cf. Earle’s edition pp. 65 ff.) v. 195 began a 
page and 311 ended one in the archetype, so that the scribe, mistaking the 
page, copied 195 instead of 313. If so, we have 312 —195—117—three pages 
of 39 lines each. Now curiously enough Wilamowitz (Analecta p. 51) had 
noted that the end of Troad. 198, 194, 195 and the beginning of 232, 233, 234 
were mutilated, and hence he inferred that the archetype had 38 or 39 lines 
on a page, a conclusion which our passage strikingly verifies. Hence Mekler’s 
defense of 312 is quite needless (see his Huripidea pp. 21 ff.). 

313. rékvov pot: this, not 7éxvoy mov, is the regular idiom. Kopev0qoe : 
napbeveboy schol., ‘‘ wie wird dein Tochterloos sein ?’? Kvicala. The word prob- 
ably means, not ‘‘grow up to maidenhood”’ (Liddell -and Scott), but (with 
Kad@s) ** pass your maidenhood in good repute.’’” Some would render it ‘‘ be 
wedded’? (cf. Staxopevouar). 

314. rolas: so Reiske and Herwerden. Many edd. retain zolas, the MSS. 
reading, regarding the second question as a kind of explanation of rés in 313. 
But the difference between 7 and 7m is very slight, and the sentence gains 
immensely in force and clearness by the change. Tolas means of course ‘‘such 
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as I have described,’ éxidvns ovdév Ariwrépa. Kvicala thinks 314-16 interpo- 
lated, as Alcestis has already urged Admetus in the most pressing way (806 ff.) 
not to marry again. But nothing can be more natural than for the mother, 
who knows the weak nature of Admetus, to hark back in her anxiety to the 
point about which she feels special uneasiness. Indeed, this passage alone 
would show that Euripides was a close student of the workings of. the 
female mind. . 

315-16. pi... dvapGefpy: a beautiful example of the independent sub- 
junctive with uy expressing ‘‘ apprehension coupled with a desire to avert the 
object of fear’? (Goodwin M. and T. 261 ff., esp. 264). 

317. vupdedoe: the active is here used as in I. A. 885 iv dydyous xalpovo’ 
"AXtAXNE? Tatda vuu@etdoovca ony. 

318. Here the two families of MSS. diverge widely, the first having rote. 
goto. Oapovvet, the second cotor Oapouve? réxvov. Kirchhoff observes ‘ovr’ év 
réxoit color Oapouvet, réxvov [B] C manifesta interpolatione.’?’ But why may 
not rotot be an interpolation just as well as réxvov ? Nothing is more common 
than the insertion of the article where it does not belong, as every scholar 
knows. Moreover the reading réxows toto. gotoe is far from euphonious, and 
Nauck makes the matter even worse by reading cots ce for goto... On the other 
hand réxvoy is distinctly fine ; one can easily imagine the tone of fond affection 
with which the mother lingers on the word. 

320-22. A famous crux. The MSS. show no variant, except that Z and P 
have ov«xér instead of unxér. In ZL 321-2 are omitted from the text, but have 
been added by the first hand on the lower margin. The schol. says only: ov« 
eis THY avpLoyv TOD nvos TovTOV Ode els THY pEeTavpLor. 

The difficulty centres around puyvds in 321. The older commentators tried 
in vain to explain it. ‘‘ Musgrave says that he can find no reason why pyvis 
should be used. Monk supposes an allusion in these words to a custom at 
Athens, of making those who were to be capitally punished drink the hemlock 
within three days. But this had nothing to do with the third day of the month, 
nor does such a custom seem to have existed. The reviewer of Monk in the 
Quarterly thinks that the appointed day for the death of Alcestis was the first 
of the month. ‘The scholiast’s paraphrase... makes wnvds idle. Some find a 
reference to days of grace granted by the creditor to the debtor, and to the 
payment of monthly interest, the time for which may have been the day of the 
new moon. But for all this, there is, so far as I know, no evidence of facts”? 
(Woolsey). If unvds is retained, the only possible explanation seems to be that 
of the reviewer of Monk, that the xvpiov #uap on Which Alcestis was to die was 
the vouznvia, on which (as well as on the évy kal véa) debts were customarily 
paid. The rpiry puyvds will then be mentioned simply to strengthen the state- 
ment (cf. xOés kal rpdny, xOés kal tpirny juépay). But though és rplryy pnvds, 
‘¢on (or rather ‘‘ against’) the third of the month,’’ may be a possible poetic 
expression, I know no example of it; the usual phrase is, of course, eis tplrnv 
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iorauévov. Hesychius s. v. divas avépa (Heracl. 779) says rhv torayévouv tpirny 
Tpiunvoy éyet, which, if it refers to Euripides, might suggest the reading ovd’ 
és Tpyinviatov €pxerar Kaxdy (but rpiujnovy seems not to occur, and rpinrmatos 
is late). 

It seems more probable, therefore, that 321 is corrupt. For some of the 
emendations that have been proposed, see Select Conj. Herwerden would read 
és rplrov wo. Péyyos; and it is noteworthy that in 450, where unvds again gives 
trouble, Wecklein would read ¢éyyos. But paleographically the two words are 
not very much alike. Weil conjectured éyyv for rpityy; but, as 1 have pointed 
out (Harvard Studies in Class. Phil. VIL p. 221), ‘‘ rpirny might well be a gloss 
on éynv: but if yyy = 7pirny the difficulty with wnvds remains ; while if it = évypy 
kal véav, the Hesiodic és 7’ atipiov és 7° Evvngiv (Works and Days 410) and phrases 
like aipiov cai 79 €vy (Antiphon 148, 44) and eds évyy (Aristoph. Achar. 172) are 
distinctly against the conjecture.’? Nydéds (i.e. NHAEC for MHNOC), which 
I had supposed to be my own conjecture (see Harvard Studies l. s.c.), I find to 
have been anticipated in a dissertation by Hoefer, which, however, I have been 
unable to consult at first hand. It seems as probable as any; but certainty 
is impossible. 

Another alternative is to reject 8321 with Mekler and Earle, or 321-2, which 
two lines, as we have seen, are omitted in the text of LZ, it is uncertain for what 
reason. But emendation seems preferable to excision. — pykér: odxér’ of L 
and P is probably due to the influence of the following ov in ovow. dAé€fopar: 
passive in sense, as in Hec. 906, Herc. PF. 582, I. T. 1047, and Soph. O. C. 1186; 
see Goodwin Gr. Gram. 1248 n., Hadley-Allen 496. 

325. pyrpos: sc. dplorns. Theellipsis seems harsh; raides may be a gloss 
on vuty which has displaced some adjective agreeing with wnrpés. 

326. odx GLopar: schol. ov« edrAaBotuat, ok dmréxyouat. Kal “Ounpos: pnd’ 
éfeo Ootpov “Apna (Il. V. 830). Cf. Hesych. s.v. ody dfouar: oF céBopat, odk 
évrpérouat, and Heracl. 600 dvodnpetvy yap &fouar Oedv, Orest. 1116 Sts Oavety odx 
&fouar (ob xdfoua MSS.). 

327. elwep...apapraver: this is preferable to the reading of the other 
class, nvwep... duapravy, though the apodosis is future. The indicative is 
more courteous to Admetus, implying that the condition is merely a pro forma 
one, ‘‘if he is in his right senses’’ (as of course he is). 

331. tév5’ avipa = éud, as usual. Some take &vdpa as the second accus. 
with mpoopbéyterat, ** shall call me husband’’; but Euripides never elsewhere 
uses rpoopbéyyouat with two accusatives, and surely the words ‘‘no Thessalian 
bride shall ever greet me in your stead’ are explicit enough. Or, with Her- 
mann, we may take vwyudy as in apposition with Oeccadis, ‘‘no Thessalian 
woman shall ever address me as bride in your stead.’’ Earle takes &vépa with 
both révde and wrpoopbéyéerat ; while Mekler quite needlessly alters arore to mécw. 

332-3. These lines have given much trouble, and Nauck and Kirchhoff 
regard them as an interpolation. 
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332. Cf. Heracl. 409 nris éort rarpds edyevots, 518 rarpos odcav evyevots (cited 
by Earle). 

333. The first class of MSS. have etdrperecrdry (LZ and P éxrperesrarn), 
which is certainly wrong. Such a use of the superlative cannot be justified by 
any amount of argument. Wecklein’s edxperys ovrw seems to me very brilliant 
and convincing. For other emendations, see Sel. Conj. It is hard to deter- 
mine whether we should read evrperjs or éxrperyjs, as both give good sense 
and each is favored by the reading of one family of MSS. ’Exmperjs may 
be right, and in Hec. 269 the Cod. Marcianus has eidos éxrperestrdtyn: but it 
is impossible to be certain, as the two words are perpetually confused in the 
MSS. For the position of ovrw see L. and S. s.v. B, and cf. Heracl. 413 xaxds 
ovrw. The exact force of &\dws is well brought out by Bauer-Wecklein: ‘ efdos 
d\dws, sonst, in anderer Hinsicht, naémlich in Hinsicht auf Schodnheit.’? <A 
good parallel is Herod. I. 60 yurh.. . wéyebos dd Tecodpwv mynxyéwy dtrodelrovca 
Tpets Oaxrvdous Kai dAdws (i.e. in other respects, as well as in her height) evecdys. 
The statement so often made that &\d\ws in such cases = ‘‘ besides’’ is not 
quite accurate. 

340. ra dldrara not merely —=riv ~Yuxyyv but includes the ties that bind 
husband and wife together. Cf. Med. 16 voce? rd pidrara. These ties will be 
in part severed by her death. 

341. frwoas: Herwerden’s » gocwoas is very plausible, though the object 
can easily be supplied from the context. dpa=nonne, as in 228. 

344. Karetx’: Monk compares Tro. 555 gowia 5° dvd wrédw Bod xaretye 
Ilepyduwy Spas, and Aesch. Pers. 424 oluwy} 5° duod | kwxtuaow xaretxe weda- 
ylav dda. 

345. BapBirov: the Bdpfiros was an instrument resembling the lyre, but 
longer and narrower. See K. von Jan Die griech. Saiteninstrumente pp. 20 ff. 

346. éEalpoune: eEdpoy. L P. Wakefield conjectured é&dpayu, which the 
schol. seems to have read, and which Wecklein (Beitrige zur Kritik des Kur. 
p. 528) prefers. I have followed B a with most edd., as the verb seems to 
denote a process rather than the mere occurrence of an act. 

351. AiBuv...atAdv: ‘* We find AlSus atddds in H. F. 684: AlBus \wrds in 
Hel. 170 sq., Troad. 544, I. A. 1036’? (Earle). The flute was called Libyan 
because flutes were made from the wood of the lotus, a tree which grew in 
Libya; cf. Theophrastus Hept gurdv IV. 38, 1. See on the avdds the very 
thorough and careful article by Howard Harvard Studies in Class. Phil. IV. 
1 ff. Naxety here=‘‘sing.’? The word is generally used of harsher sounds. 
Aristophanes makes Euripides himself say ré \é\axas (Achar. 410). 

348-56. These lines could well be spared, and are probably an interpo- 
lation. They are offensive to modern taste; but this is of itself a very unsafe 
criterion ; for, as Paley pertinently observes, ‘‘ the Greeks had a deeper feeling 
for sculptured forms than we can pretend to realize.’’? But they are awkwardly 
expressed (especially 355-6), and, as was pointed out to me years ago by Prof. 
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F. D. Allen, they are both preceded and followed by a reference to music, so 
that the context gains very much in continuity by their excision. 

353. wWbuxpav: Puxpds, like the Lat. frigidus, often means ‘‘empty,’’ ‘ in- 
sipid,’’ ‘‘unsatisfactory.’? Hermann wickedly observes on 348 dduas 7d ody: 
‘* Yuxpov mapaykadioua (Soph. Ant. 650), nec minus frigidum poetae inventum.”? 
Some one has even gone so far as to suggest that the poet in using Puypav répyuv 
is hinting at the Yuxypérys of the lines! He might have adduced ofua (taking 
it as ironical) in support of his notion. otpar: ‘‘no doubt,’’ ‘‘to be sure,”’ 
without ironical force. Oda has been suggested for ofua: both here and in 565; 
but probably no change should be made, although the paleographical difference 
between the two words is not so very great. 

354. daravtAoiny, a very expressive word, ‘‘ draw off,’’ as one draws off the 
bilge-water from a ship’s hold. Cf. Ion 927, Or. 1641, Aesch. Prom. 84. Euri- 
pides is exceedingly fond of such metaphors ; see note on 245. 

355-6. A very awkward passage; if we retain xpdvorv, the sudden change 
from the dative with év to the accusative (which seems quite out of place here) 
is very harsh, and the asyndeton is also troublesome. But though in the text 
I have adopted Wecklein’s yavri and Prinz’s rpérov, I suspect the trouble is 
due to the unskilfulness of the interpolator rather than to textual corruption. 
Render: ‘for ’tis a pleasant thing to see one’s friends, both at night and in 
whatever way one may come’”’ (lit. ‘‘be present’’). The change from the 
plural ¢édous to the sing. apy is rather abrupt, and Musgrave’s ¢idos would be 
easier ; but the constructio ad sensum is possible enough. I doubt, however, if 
the lines are worth the trouble that commentators have taken about them. 

357 ff. Cf. I. A. 1211 ff. ef uev rov "Opdéws eixov, w warep, Abyov. .. évrate’ 
dv #AOov (cited by Monk), both for the sense and for the use of the aorist 7#Oov 
(as to which see note on #\dev 125). xarydOov has been emended in various 
ways (see Sel. Conj.), but no change is needed. 

361. Xdpwv: Cobet’s emendation yépwy is very plausible, as Xdpwy might 
so easily be a gloss on obml xémry Wuxowourds yépwv, and the substitution would 
be facilitated by the resemblance between the words Xdpwy and yépwr. Glosses 
which resemble in outward form the words which they explain (e.g. mpdges for 
peers 262) are especially liable to oust the true reading. But as Xdpwy may be 
right, I have not ventured to alter the text. 

362. écxev: so Earle, in accordance with the regular usage. Porson 
defended the MSS. reading géoxov, and many editors have followed him; but, 
as Earle points out, Hec. 88 f. wot wore Geiav ‘ EXévou pux ay | kal Kacdvipay écldw, 
Tpwades, ws ou kplywoiv dveipovs, Which Porson urged in favor of écxov, is not 
really parallel. Such a constructio ad sensum* is very different from a case like 
the present, in which two subjects in the singular separated by otre.. . ovre 
are supposed to be used with a plural verb. Besides € and O are constantly 
confused in MSS. Btov: déuas Cobet and Nauck; but Biov is supported by 
Bacch. 1839 paxdpwr r és alav cov xadidptoe Biov (cited by Pfiugk). 


* Porson read 7) instead of xal in Hec. 88, with some MSS. 
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363. éxetoe mpocddxa p: constructio praegnans; see note on paparvouévar 
map “Avdav 236. Neither Prinz’s éxe? ob nor Wecklein’s éxe? ye seems necessary. 
The verb of motion is expressed with mpocdoxgv in Aesch. Ag. 653 Mevédewy.. . 
wpooddxa monecy. 

365. KéSpois: the wood of the cedar was much used for coffins because it 
preserved the bodies of the dead from decay. Cf. Orest. 1053, Tro. 1141. On 
the coffins of the Greeks see Becker-Goll Charikles III. pp. 189 ff. That in 
the historical period the custom of burning the bodies of the dead and that 
of burying them existed side by side among the Greeks is now generally 
admitted: see Becker-Goll l. s.c. pp. 182-41; Rohde Psyche p. 208 and note. 
The Homeric poems speak only of burning the dead; but recent excavations 
at Mycenae and elsewhere have shown that (as one might expect on a prioré 
grounds) the practice of burying the bodies of the deceased is older than that 
of burning them. — It has been repeatedly asserted that this passage is incon- 
sistent with other places in the play which imply that the body of Alcestis was 
to be burned; but (1) Admetus is speaking under great excitement, and his 
words must not be taken too literally ; and (2) there is no passage in the play 
which necessarily implies that the body itself was to be burned (see note on 
v. 608). 

367-8. The ridiculous parody in Aristoph. Achar. 893-4, where Dicaeopolis 
says to the eel unde yap Oavav ore | cod xwpis env évrerevrravwyévys, Will occur 
to every reader. 

372. yopety : the regular Attic form; yaujoev is late. mwa: L and P 
have woré, which is doubtless due to wore in 867, the eye of the copyist having 
caught the wrong line. The mistake must have been already made in their 
common source. 

373. éd dpiv: see note on ércyjuys, 805. Nauck would read é¢ jutv, com- 
paring Med. 694 yuvatk’ é¢ jyuitv decroriy Sbuwv Exe: but no change is necessary. 

374 ff. A orcyouvdia follows, broken at the end by the short, gasping utter- 
ances of the dying woman and the cries and entreaties of her despairing 
husband. The sudden change in 390 from the even flow of the monostich is 
very effective. 

381. This line is omitted in Z and P (though in LZ it has been added by a 
later hand), and the omission has caused confusion in the assignment of the 
lines. Note that both 380 and 381 commence with an anapaest. In the case 
of proper names the tragedians admit the anapaest not only in the first foot of 
the trimeter, but sometimes, though less frequently, in the second, third, fourth 
and fifth. A word which is not a proper name can stand as an anapaest only 
in the first foot. In Aeschylus (with two exceptions) and the earlier plays of 
Sophocles an anapaest which begins a line must always be a word, or a part 
of a word, which is anapaestic according to its natural prosody, e.g. xopugats, 
ddauav|rivwy; in the later tragedy we also find initial anapaests that consist 
of two words (usually a particle and substantive or preposition and its object 
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(e.g. éri rotc|5e), or of a word which is naturally a tribrach but has become an 
anapaest by position), as éxardv | mpoojye. See C. Fr. Mueller De pedibus solutis 
in dialog. senartis Aesch. Soph. EHurip., and Christ Metrik? p. 325 f., Westphal- 
Rossbach Metrik® pp. 225-6. Mr. Jerram says in his note on 375 that the 
anapaest in the first foot of an iambic line is freely employed by Euripides 
but never by Sophocles or Aeschylus, except when the foot consists of a single 
word. But cf. Soph. Phil. 795 rov icov | xpdvov rpéporre THvde THY vicor. 

383. woAAh p avayny: Sc. pytépa yevéoOac: w is Monk’s certain emendation 
for y. Some of the forms of y and uw look much alike, and they are not infre- 
quently confused in the MSS. Here the mistake may have been facilitated by 
the fact that there is a y just beyond in the same line. 

384. xpfv p: this, the reading of one MS. (c) is certainly right ;* wo éxphy 
of L and P does not suit the metre, and xpq7 uw of B and a, though more nearly 
right in form, has not the necessary contrary-to-fact implication. “Av is not 
used, as the chief stress falls on the infinitive (Goodwin M. and T. p. 407) ; 
and the antithesis between ¢#v and drépxoua is thus emphasized still more. 
The combination ¢jv xphv, cacophonous as it seems, recurs in v. 989, and ¢Hv 
éxpnv Orest. 1080. Euripides often offends in this way; he even has yur) yévn 
Hel. 1298. 

381. poddée: cf. 744, 1085, Or. 1201, Soph. Aj. 594. The meaning of 
‘‘soften’’ easily passes into those of ‘‘soothe,’’ ‘‘assuage,’’ ‘‘ appease,’’ ‘ alle- 
viate.”’ 

383. wpoOvyoKovres: masculine, though referring to Alcestis, on account of 
the generalizing plural juets. See Hadley-Allen 639. 

385. oKorewvoy: proleptic. 

386. arwddopnv: ‘anticipating aorist,’’ referring vividly to the future. See 
Goodwin M. and T. 61. 

388. dp8ov mpdcwrov: cf. Heracl. 635 éraipé vuv ceavrdv, SpOwaor Kdpa. 

393 ff. A monody dard oxynvijs, supposed to be sung by the child Eumelus. 
In reality the words were sung by some one behind the scenes, while the 
person taking the réle of the child merely acted out the song. Cf. the Latin 
cantare ad manum. Young children appear and speak in several of the plays 
of Euripides: see Androm. 504 ff. ; Suppl. 1122 ff. This was only in accord- 
ance with the practice criticised by Aristophanes Ran. 949-50 GAN édreyev 7 
yuh TE or XW Soddos ovdev Arrov, | xw deowdryns XH wapOevos xy ypats dv. pata: 
usually ‘‘nurse,’? here ‘‘ mother,’ asin Aesch. Cho. 41 yaita mata. 

394. Cf. Suppl. 1189 BeBaow, odxér eicl por, wdrep, | BeBaow, Orest. 971 
BéBaxe yap BéBaxev, otxerar Téxvwv | rpdraca yévva. Wecklein reads ovx for 
ovxér , and omits ve (which is found only in Z P) in 407. 

399. wapardvovs: ‘‘ stretched at her side,” ‘‘hanging at her side.’> The 
word seems not to occur elsewhere in writers of the classical period. 


* See on the frequent interchange of yp7 and ypyv in the MSS. Wecklein Beitriige zur 
Kritik des Euripides p. 531, and cf. his Studien zu Hur. p. 366 f. 
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401. A very difficult place. The responsion shows that éydé o éy® marep 
of P is preferable to o éyw, warep, éys of Ba; but the hiatus dvridgw— éyw is 
awkward. It may, however, be easily removed by reading in 400 drtidgw o’ 
with Monk. If dvridiw o- | éyo o eye, warep is the true reading, we can 
account for the text of B a thus: in this source o was omitted before the 
second éyw by an easy haplography ; then to obviate the hiatus thus left parep 
was transposed, and the remaining o was removed from its place after dyridtw 
and put in 401 before the first éy# to furnish xadoduac with an object. Kirch- 
hoff, to be sure, with his usual prejudice against ZL P, says of the reading of P 
‘¢nescio an non correctori metrico debeantur’’ ; but it is most unfair to point 
out all the mistakes of a class of MSS. and then whenever they offer a really 
plausible reading to attribute it to a Byzantine grammarian or a ‘corrector 
metricus.’’ LD has éy# oe yap par Ep, which is clearly an arbitrary attempt at 
emendation. Nauck would read o Zywy © parep, éye and in 418 éBas obv rade 
Tékos: but why alter both strophe and antistrophe when (with so slight a 
change in 400) the reading of P gives good sense and accurate responsion ? 

402. If xadotua: 6 is sound, a trochee has been lost before it corresponding 
to €pG- in 414; viv ye (so the Aldine), viv ce, ds ce, woe, etc. have been sug- 
gested to fill the lacuna. Wilamowitz (accepting the reading of P in 401) 
would omit 402 altogether, and strike out ép@70 yap mapos in 414. This is very 
plausible, and may be right; the true regding is far from certain. In Banda 
ao stands before 6, but the a line shows that the ultima of xadoduac 
must be shortened. 

403. orépaci: the vy is required by the responsion. Herwerden’s ydvaci 
is worse than needless; Alcestis is dead and her corpse is lying, not sitting or 
standing up; and hence there is no reason for the child to clasp his mother’s 
knees. He would naturally kneel at her head and clasp her about the neck 
and try to rouse her with his kisses, as young children will in such cases. Even 
were this otherwise, crduaciv might still be defended; cf. Herc. F. 1208 audi 
cay yevedda... wpooritywr, Hec. 274. veooods: Euripides bas this word in 
the sense of ‘‘child’’ some half a dozen times. Cf. Aesch. Choeph. 488, etc. 
The way in which this use arose may be seen from the similes in Herc. F. 71-2, 
Troad. 750-51. 

406. Acirropar. .. povderodos: with AelrecOac and similar verbs a seemingly 
pleonastic udvos is often joined, e.g. Med. 51 r&s cot udvn Madera AelrrecOar Odden, 
etc. ; and povdcrodos is here used in the same way. The word properly means 
‘¢without convoy,’’ of vessels; schol. drd peradopas rOv pdyvwy oreddopdvwv 
molwy: wovdcrodos ouv ayrt rot ~pnuos. Cf. Phoen. 742 povorrddov Sopés. 

409 ff. The lacunas were first marked as in the text by Hermann, who also 
transposed mot in 410, which in the MSS. stands just before ctyxacr.. In 409 
a spondee (rAduwy ?) has been lost after épya corresponding to dudy in 396. 

410. ciyxaci pot kotpa: ci. I. 7. 800 w gvykacvyyiryn. The schol. explains 
by cuvdparue, cuvadenpé, 
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412. In this line five short syllables are wanting to complete the responsion, 
and in 413 a long and three shorts are lacking. The lacuna is probably due to 
a tear in the archetype. 

413. dvovar avovar: adverbial accusative. Cf. Hec. 766 dvdvnra (sc. 
érexov) . . . T6vd’ Ov eicopas: Her. F. 716 avévnrd y ixerevovoay éxo&oat Biov: 
Hippol. 1145 érexes dvévnta. yhpws rédos: the ‘period’? or ‘‘term of old 
age’?; cf. Blouv rédos, Oavdrov rédos. ‘* End” or ‘‘goal’’? would be a more 
literal rendering; cf. the Scriptural phrase ‘‘ fullness of years.”’ 

417. Noicbios: a poetic word. 

419. Cf. 782, Orest. 1245 » fHv dracw 7 Oavety dpetherar, Andr. 1272 and 
fr. 10 xarOavety dpetderat, etc. Euripides is very fond of certain cadences, and 
repeats them again and again almost ad nauseam.* 

421. wpocémtar : mpoorérecOa is used of the swift and sudden coming of 
evils, as here and Aesch. Prom. 648, Soph. Aj. 282. ‘*The metaphor was 
apparently originally derived from the swooping of birds, particularly carrion- 
birds, upon their prey ’”’ (Karle). 

422. exdopav: on the éxdopd, see Becker-Go6ll Charikles III. pp. 128 ff. ; 
Hermann-Blumner Gr. Privatalt. pp. 367 ff. 

423. pévovres: F. W. Schmidt’s uédrovres is very plausible, and may be 
right ; but puévovres, ‘* while you are waiting’’ (before the procession starts), 
makes good sense, and probably no,change should be made. avrnxjoate: 
Jerrain suggests that the dvri refers to the answering of strophe by antistrophe 
in the following chorus. 

424. wotava: the word zauyv may be used of any solemn song or chant, 
even of one in honor of the gods of the lower world: cf. Troad. 578 rt racaév’ 
éuov orevates ; ib. 126 atdA@v ward crvyv@, Aesch. Choeph. 145 ratéva rot Oavov- 
Tos éfavdwpuevas, Sept. 847 “Aida Tr éxOpdv wari’ émipédrev, Ag. 623 mpére Néyewv 
marava T6vd’ ’Epiuviwy (Monk). 

424. aomdvdw: the schol. read éorovdov (which is clearly inferior), for he 
Says Ophvov ép G od orévdovow worep év Tos Tatdow. Monk and others compare 
the well-known fragment of the Niobe of Aeschylus (161 Nauck) pévos bedv yap 
Gdvaros ob Swpwv épa, | odd dv Te Obwy od6’ emiordvdwy Avas, | odd’ Zor. Bwpos 
obdé mawvlferac: | udvou dé edd dammovwv dwocrare?, and Il. IX. 158 ’Aldys roe 
a pwethtxos. 

425 ff. Rohde (Psyche p. 541 note 1) observes: ‘* Diese ausschweifenden 
Trauerkundgebungen wohl nach dem in thessalischen Dynastengeschlechtern 
Ueblichen.”’ 

426. wévOos xowotc8ar: so L P; wévOovs the other family of MSS. The 
accus. is preferable as the ‘‘difficilior lectio’’?; Matthiae pointéd out that 
Euripides has two other cases of the accus. with xoivodcdat, Ion 608 korvoupévy 
Tas cuppopds got, ib. 857 cuumopav. . . Kowvovpévn THvde. Add Troad. 61 xowdoy 
Néyous, Xen. Vect. 4, 382 xowovpévous rhy roxnv, Thuc. 8, 8, 16 wév ody KadXlye- 


* See Schroeder De iteratis apud. trag. Graec. p. &f. (in Diss. phil. Argent. vol. VI.). 
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Tos Kat Tiyudyopas . . . ok éxowvotvTo THY orddoy, ib. 8, 82, 8 iva Oy SoKy wadvTa per 
éxetvou ko.voto@ar. In these cases xoivotodac means *‘to make common to one’s 
self,’’ and so ‘‘share,’’ the transitive force predominating ; while in xowvotcdal 
rivos the genitive-construction of xoiwds predominates. It is possible, of course, 
that mwévos is merely a copyist’s blunder for wév@ous: but the probabilities seem 
to me to lie in the other direction. 

427. As to signs of mourning among the Greeks, see Becker-Goll Charikles 
III. pp. 156 ff., and cf. 215-17, Hel. 10871., Lf. A. 1847-8, Phoen. 822-6, etc. 
The text of the line is extremely doubtful, Bb and LZ P diverging widely. It is 
clear (see Critical Apparatus) that in the common source of a and d stood only 
koupae ~vp, followed by a lacuna. If this lacuna goes back to the common 
ancestor of all our MSS., as seems probable, the readings of B and L P are 
merely different attempts to fill out the gap, and the disagreement between 
them is accounted for. Medaurérhw orody was then probably suggested by 216 
(cf. the suspected line 819, and Orest. 457-8), and perayxluos wérdors by some 
Aeschylean passage (cf. Eustath. p. 1254 ovrw Aisxtdos mérdous pedrayxipwous 
gnoiv), perhaps Cho. 11 ddpecuy pmedayxivos. (It is quite possible, however, that 
the lacuna in the source of a d was due merely to inability or unwillingness to 
decide between two readings of nearly equal authority.) In the Phoenissae 
(1. 372) we have the interpolated line xdpa EvpjKes kai wérdous pedayx uous, prob- 
ably suggested by our passage and Hl. 385 xdpa 7’ éudv évphxes. This, so far as 
it goes, supports werayxivors wérrAos: but though Phoen. 372 is at least as old 
as the time of the schol. ad loc., its source may perfectly well have been merely - 
a MS. of the same family as B, and hence it is not at all decisive. Hesychius 
has pedduremdos: mevOnpns, which may or may not refer to our passage. I 
incline, on the whole, to follow Z P, simply as a matter of taste; that Euripides 
wrote either neraurérd\w oToAn OF medayxXivos wérdors WE have no certain means 
of proving. 

428. povdpruxas: the durvé was a band passing horizontally across the 
horse’s forehead ; see Daremberg and Saglio Dict. des Antiquités s. v. Ampyz. 
Movdurvé is properly ‘‘having a single head-band,”’ hence ‘‘single,’’ not hitched 
to a chariot. Schol. agvyous. KéAnras. 

429. Monk compares Plutarch Vit. Alex. 72 edOds wév trrous re Ketpac wdv- 
ras éml wévOer kal udvous éxéXevoe, and Pelop. 33. The Persians had the same 
custom; see Herod. IX. 24. 

434. riusav: riujs, the reading of L P, gives equally good sense and metre ; 
but the infinitive construction is the less common-place one. TérAnkev dvr épo0d 
Bavetv: Nauck’s very plausible conjecture. The MSS. have ré@vnxev, and as 
the last word pévyn, wovny or May, variants which seem to point to a lacuna in 
the archetype at the end of the line. The true reading is far from certain. 

435-75. First Stasimon. 

435-6. A reminiscence of IJ. XXIII. 179 xatpé wor, & Udrporde, cai eiv ’Aldao 
duo ev. 
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437. oixerevous: dak eipnuévoy in classic Greek. Hesychius has oixereverat: 
cuvoixet. ‘Though so rare, the word is regularly formed, and there seems to be 
no ground for questioning the soundness of the text. 

442. wodd 8y todd 54: ‘the present (or a similar) passage seems to be 
parodied in Aristoph. Av. 539 rodd 59 wodd 6) xaderwrdrous Adyous’? (Earle). 

444. Alpvav... wopedoas: a daring construction after the analogy of mépoy 
or 6d6y mopeverr. Cf. Soph. Trach. 559 os tov Baddppovy rorapydv Evynvov Bporovs | 
utcOo0 *wdpeve xepoiv, on which Mr. Jebb observes: ‘‘ Here the second ace. 
denotes the space traversed ; it would more usually denote the place to which, 
asin Eur. Tro. 1085 éué. . . cxdgos |... mwopeton |...” Apyos.’? Topevoas prop- 
erly applies only to Charon, the more remote subject ’Aiéas being lost sight of. 
é\dtTa diucwrm: éddryn, properly the fir, often means ‘‘oar,’’ but is here used 
in the sense of *‘ boat ’’: cf. Phoen. 208 "Idmoyv xara révrov ékdrg wrevcaca. So 
in Latin abies and pinus often = navis. 

446. opeiav xéAuv, because the shell of the land-tortoise, which loves the 
high ground, was used for this purpose. 

447. «\éovres: the tragedians probably do not use the form xXelw, though 
the MSS. have it here. Cf. I. A. 1046 (xAéovca: Monk, «dvovoa MSS.), fr. 369, 
7 (Stob. Flor. 55, 4; xdéovrar Gaisford, créwvrac SM, xadéoovrat A), Soph. Trach. 
639 (xkdéovrac Musgrave ; xadéovrac MSS.). 

448-51. An extremely troublesome passage. The difficulty centres about 
wpas in 449 and unvds in 450. The MSS. vary between wpa (Pla) and wpe (B) ; 
Lhas wp with an erasure after p. All have pyvds, and all but al (ravwixov) 
have mavvixous. Hesychius has wepu.focerac (leg. repiiccerat) wpas: mwepiepxe- 
rat Tas wpas, Which shows that the author of the gloss read wpas and took it 
as acc. plural. We may distinguish four principal ways of dealing with the 
passage : 

A. Barnes, Musgrave and others accept Scaliger’s cuxdds for kuxdos. Kap- 
velov Will then agree with uyvos, and depouévas will be intransitive; so that the 
rendering will be: ‘‘at Sparta when the circling season (xux\as— wpa) of the 
Carnean month comes round, when the moon is on high all night long.’’? This 
gives good sense ; but we have no proof that Aeschylus, Sophocles or Euripides 
ever used xuxdds ; nor do I find any instance in which they use defpec@ac in this 
way of heavenly bodies, though, to be sure, the scholiast takes it as intransi- 
tive. Sophocles has the active aipy of the sun, PAil. 1831. 

B. Monk reads wpa, and puts a comma after Zrdpre and one after ceddvas. 
He observes ‘‘ editum defendit I[ph. A. 717 “Orav cedjvys edrux is Zor KbKdos??: 
whence it would appear that he made ceddvas depend on xkvxdos, and Kapyelouv 
... pnvds on wpa. But this makes the construction (klcdos .. . despouévas ravvv- 
xouv ceddvas) very clumsy, and ceddvas is too far from kvxos. 

C. Earle and others (with Hesychius) read wpas and take it as acc. with 
mwepiviocerat. The rendering will then be: ‘‘at Sparta when the circle of the 
Carnean month comes the round of the seasons, when the moon hangs high in 
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the heavens all night long.’’? This may well be right; cf. Jon 1486 dexadt@ pnvds 
évy xukXw. But the intransitive use of depouévas is still an objection. I cannot 
find an instance of cedyjvy deiperas or the like in the tragedians. 

D. Wecklein and others take wpas as gen. sing., and Kapvelov as agreeing 
with it. To this view I strongly incline, believing uyvds to be a gloss on Kag- 
velov wpas, Which gloss has ousted from the text some noun which was the object 
of depouévas. This noun may have been ¢éyyos (Wecklein), or some other 
word of like meaning. That unvés is itself a corruption of ¢déyyos I do not 
believe; though in 321 Herwerden suggests déyyos for wynvds. But the two 
words are not very much alike, and ¢ preserves its characteristics pretty 
stubbornly. 

452. Aurapaior: the epithet which so pleased the Athenians when applied 
to their city (see Aristoph. Achar. 689 and Blaydes’ learned note, where the 
examples of this use of the adjective are given at length). Pindar (Nem. IV. 
29, Isthm. II. 30, fr. 76 Bergk) seems to have inaugurated the practice of calling 
Athens dNutapai, and even Aristophanes himself follows suit in no less than 
three passages (Nub. 299, Hg. 13829, fr. 110 Kock)! Does Euripides hint in 
Troad. 801-8 at the reason why the term was especially appropriate to Athens ? 

457. dos: poetic accus. of the limit of motion. tepdpvav: a favorite 
word with Euripides, who always uses it in the plural. It is not found in 
Sophocles or Aeschylus. The spelling varies in the MSS. between répayva and 
tépeuva ; but on the whole the weight of authority is on the side of répayva. It 
is noteworthy that in two passages (Phoen. 333, Orest. 1871) the Marcianus has 
the form with a while most of the other MSS. have that with e. Hesychius 
has répeuva+ oikjpara. 

458. Some (e.g. Bothe and Wecklein) regard this line as spurious, as there 
is no corresponding line in the antistrophe. But an examination of the anti- 
strophe shows that something has been lost after 468, unless we assume a 
violent anacoluthon. The text of 458 is in doubt; I have given Kwxuro?é re 
(with Earle) peiOpwr. Kwxiros of L P points to xwxvroto (C for 0), and LZ actu- 
ally has cwxvroto by a later hand and pelOpwv. Earle reads peldpov ; but Sophocles, 
except perhaps in Ant. 1124 (pée@pov L, pelOpwy Hermann), and Euripides always 
use the plural. Kwxvuro6 re feé6pwy (so B and a) also is possible. All the MSS. 
have before xwxvrov (or xwxvros) an interpolated cai, which was struck out 
by Matthiae. 

459. rorapla veprépa tre koma: the adjectives take the place of adverbial 
phrases. For the expression, cf. Hel. 526 eivadlw xkéra, Heracl. 82 adiy rrdra, 
I. T. 140 kreuva obv xdre xivovatra, Rhes. 58 vuxrépw wrdr7n, etc. 

460. I have accepted Wilamowitz’s excellent emendation of this line; o 
dika yuvaxk@v occurs Hippol. 848, but © pdva yuvarxdv is not, I think, 
Euripidean. 

462. avbras: Erfurdt’s emendation, which the antistrophic line (471) shows 
to be necessary. For the use of the reflexive of the third person, where we 
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should expect the second, see Goodwin Gr. Gram. 995 note, Hadley-Allen 
686 a. For the sentiment, cf. Kaibel Hpigr. Graec. 551, 4 xoddy cou xdvis nde 
médor: Tibullus IT. 4, 50 terraque securae sit super ossa levis; the Latin formula 
frequent on tomb-stones, 8. T. T. L., i.e. sit tibi terra levis; and especially the 
last two lines of that most dainty and pathetic epigram, Martial V. 34, mollia 
non rigidus cespes tegat ossa, nec illi | Terra, gravis fueris: non Suit illa tibi. 
Such prayers can be traced back to the primitive belief that the earth did 
actually discommode the dead by its pressure. 

469. Some, e.g. Wecklein, believe that no verse has been lost here and 
assume an anacoluthon, regarding ov érexov —- xalray aS parenthetic, and od 6’ 
év nBa x.7.r. as following just as though the parenthesis were an independent 
clause preceding. But this is difficult for several reasons. The transition from 
468 to 469 is singularly abrupt; moreover if Wecklein is right we must reject 
459, which is at least as old as the time of the scholiast of B, and for the 
insertion of which (supposing it to be spurious) no adequate reason has been 
suggested. 

472. véa: s0 Ba; Land P have véa véov, which the responsion will not 
allow. ‘The way in which the reading véa véov arose is doubtful. It may be 
a conflation of two readings véa and véov (« subscript is often omitted in the 
MSS.), or perhaps véov was written beside vég (or vice versa) as a variant lection 
and then was copied into the text by mistake, or possibly the common source 
of ZL and P may have had véov, and véa be a gloss on év 78a. Néais probably 
right; it is the youthfulness of Alcestis, not that of Admetus, that the poet 
wishes to emphasize. 

473. kipoa.: xupjoa MSS., but the strophic line shows Musgrave’s cor- 
rection to be necessary. Euripides has both éxupoa (cf. Ion 1105) and éxipyoa 
(cf. Hec. 215). Kipw and xvpéw are said not to occur either in classic Attic 
prose or in comedy. 

474. ovvdvados: dak eipnuévov. It is probably a noun, though many lexx. 
give it as an adjective. Nauck (Hur. Stud. II. 62) regards the word as corrupt. 
He thinks that in its place should stand some word meaning ‘ wife,’’ to which 
dX\éxvou was added as a gloss. Hence he would strike out dddyouv, and yirar in 
464. - But cvvdvddos has been ably defended by Zacher (Philologus L. I. p. 542). 
He points out that cuvdvdferbar presupposes ovvduvds, and that the word is a 
regular formation from ovvévo after the analogy of weumds, dexds, etc. It differs 
from dvds because the two members of the pair belong together as a whole. 
Render ‘‘such union with a loving consort.’ 

476-567. Second Epeisodion. Heracles enters from the left, doubtless 
wearing the lion-skin and carrying his club. His costume enables the chorus 
and spectators to recognize him at once; hence no introductory words are 
necessary. 

476. xopirar: the word xwuy was often used of a neighborhood or district ; 
ef. Aristotle Poet. 3, 6 ovro: peév (sc. of Tedorovvjotor) kdpas Tas mepiotxldas Kadely 
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pac, AOnvaior 6é Sjuovs. Hence as Suidas says (8. v. kw Arar), KwunTas of radarol 
rovs €k ToU avTod dupddouv kai rérov éXeyov. The word is peculiarly appropriate 
here, as Thessaly contained few large towns, and these were mostly indepen- 
dent of each other, each being surrounded by its own group of dependent 
villages. y@ovés: Nauck would read wédews, as the repetition x6ovds — yAdva 
(479) — x@dva (485) is suspicious. He might have adduced in favor of his view 
Hippol. 34, 36, in one of which lines x@6va has probably displaced ré\uv. But 
Nauck’s conjecture seems far from certain. 

479. x@6va: here L P have wéd\w, but y@dva seems preferable on account 
of dorv in the following line. mé\y may be a conjecture, or a slip of the kind 
described in the note on v. 5d. 

480. «wpooBivar: see Goodwin M. and T. 772 a. 

481. Kurystheus was king of Tiryns as well as of Argos and Mycenae. 

482. Here L and P have cuvégevgac: cf. Ion 243 ef beg cuveviyn, Hel. 255 
rim wér py cuvevoynrv, Andr. 98 creppdy Sainov’ & cuvegdynv, and Hippol. 1389 otas 
cupdopats cuvegvyys (where the Aldine has rpocegvyns). Ba have in our passage 
mpocévevgar: but, as Nauck (Hur. Stud. II. p. 68) pointed out, the verb mpoc- 
gevyvups does not occur in the early literature; though in late Greek it is not 
uncommon. 

487. tovs movouvs: SO Monk; Phas only révovs, the article having fallen 
out in the source of Zand P. L has p’ Hv wévous, an obvious attempt to fill out 
the lacuna ex conj. Ba have rots révos, which many edd. adopt; dreuretv will 
then mean ‘say no to,’’ and the wévo. be personified (so Earle). Cf. Hec. 942 
dmretrov dye. But it seems simpler and more natural to take dmeamety in its 
usual sense, ‘‘renounce,’’? and read qévouvs: cf. Herc. F. 1854 ody (sc. rover) 
our drevrov obdéY oT am bupdTwr K.T.r. 

489. ayov has here, as often, the double sense of ‘athletic contest,” 
‘trace,’ and ‘¢danger,”’ ‘‘peril.’’ Cf. Herod. VIII. 102 woddods roddds ayd- 
vas Spapéovrar epi opewy adr adv of “ENdnves: also I. A. 1456 dewvods dyavas da oe 
Sel xetvov Spapetvy, Or. 878 dyva Oavdcoiuov Spapovuevov, Hl. 883 nes yap ovK 
dxpeiov Exmdebpov Spaywr | dyGv' és otkous. 

491. ardtw: the fut. indic. (as compared with dv AdBos in 494) shows the 
confidence with which Heracles looks forward to the result. 

492. cipapés: cf. fr. 176, 2 N. wabety O¢ ractv éorw eduapés: also I. A. 519, 
969, Hel. 1227, fr. 382, 10, fr. adesp. 11. Sophocles has the word once (Zl. 
179), Aeschylus twice (Ag. 1280, Suppl. 325), Pindar thrice (Ne. XI. 88, Py. 
Ill. 105, Ne. III. 21). The schol. on Jl. XV. 187 says: pwapn yap 4 xelp xara 
Ilivdapoyv, bev kai ebpapés. If he is correct, the word closely resembles evyepis 
both in origin and meaning. Hesychius says evyapés- edyepés. iyiés. pdduov. 
dopadés, and Suidas evpapys evKodos, evyepis. 

494. dprapoto.: a rare word. Cf. Hl. 816 doris rabpoy dpramet Kadds. It 
properly means ‘‘to cut in pieces like a butcher’? (dprayos). The schol. 
explains by payepevovory. &prauos yap Néyerar 6 udyetpos. 
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496. aipaci: ‘clots’ or ‘‘gouts of blood.’’ Cf. for this use of the plural 
El. 1172, I. T. 78, Aesch. Ag. 1247 (aiuadrwy = ‘streams of blood ’’), Soph. 
Ant. 120, etc. 

497. Cf. Herc. F. 64 6s over’ \Bou péyas éxourdoOn oré. 

498. {axptocov: probably a reference to the celebrated gold-mines near 
Scapte Hyle, which were leased by the historian Thucydides. wmédrys: the 
wé\Tn Was a small, light shield of wood, often covered with goat-skin and shod 
with iron. The word is here used collectively == edracr@y: cf. Rhes. 410 
tppnéa wédrrnv. ‘* In Greek the weapon often stands for the person armed with 
it’? (Wecklein). Others, with Monk, regard wé\rys dvat as=edraorys, and 
compare Aesch. Pers. 376 xwrns &vaé: a View which to me seems less probable. 
The Thracian targeteers enjoyed a reputation similar to that of the Rhodian 
and Balearic slingers and the Cretan bowmen. 

499. Sa.pdvos: here, as often =‘ fortune,’’ ‘‘destiny.’? But to the mind 
of the Greek hearer of the play was present the idea of a personal dafuwyv. 

500. oxAnpds: ‘‘a metaphor from a hard and stony road, as mpés aiwos from 
a steep one. There is doubtless a reference here to the words of Hesiod (Op. 
287-292) about the rugged path of virtue, — words that formed, as it were, the 
text of Prodicus’ apologue of Heracles at the cross-ways (Xen. Mem. 2, 1, 21- 
34), which was doubtless familiar to Euripides’’ (Earle). 

501. wraow (raoly MSS.) is Wecklein’s brilliant emendation, which cer- 
tainly adds greatly to the force of the sentence. 

502. Avxdovi: this seems to be the only passage where a son of Ares named 
Lycaon is mentioned. 

503. Kixvw : according to Apollodorus (bibl. 2, 5, 11, 3 and 2, 7, 74 Hercher) 
Heracles fought with two different Cycni, one the son of Ares by Pelopeia and 
the other the son of the same god by Pyrene. The contest with the former, 
which took place near Iton in Thessaly, was the more celebrated, and is doubt- 
less the one referred to here. Cf. Herc. F. 389 ff. and Hesiod Scut. Her. 345 ff. 
€pxopar oupBarav: see for the construction Goodwin M. and T. 895. This is 
better than to take épxoua literally, ‘‘am on my way,’’ as do some editors. 
The phrase is nearly equivalent to a fut. indic., or wé\Aw with the infin. 

_ 506. rpécavra: see for the tense M. and T. 148. modeplav, which Dobree 
had conjectured for zodeulwy, is actually found in B and a, and is almost cer- 
tainly right. Nauck compares Med. 13822, Hec. 1158, Orest. 271, fr. 705, 2. 
Add hes. 286. 

507. kal phy, as often, marks the entrance of a character. 

508. wopevérat, like Lat. incedere, the appropriate word for the stately 
advance of the monarch. 

509. Ilépoews + adh aiparos: Alcmene, mother of Heracles, was the 
daughter of Electryon, one of the sons of Perseus and Andromeda. See the 
schol., and Hesiod Scut. Her. 3, etc. 

511. O€d\ow’” av: sc. xalpev, a double-entendre. éferlorapar: ‘I am well 
assured,’’ stronger than éricrapat. 
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512. +l xpipa: like the simple ri: see L. and S. s.v. xpqua II. 2 for 
parallels. 

513. év +795’ hyépa: nouns denoting day, night, month and year generally 
are put in the dative of time without a preposition if an adjective word is 
joined with them; but exceptions sometimes occur, especially when the time 
within which an action takes place is to be indicated. See Hadley-Allen 782 a. 

514 ff. Note the order in which Heracles mentions the members of his 
host’s family (children, father, wife) ; cf. Hippol. 794 ff. (father, children, wife). 

516. apaios, ‘ripe in age,’’ ready for the grave. Cf. Phoen. 968 airéds 65’, 
év wpaly yap éorapuev Bip | OvijcKev €rouos, Aristoph. Vesp. 1865 wpatas copod. 

520. wépt: all the MSS. save Z and P have érx. For the simple genitive 
with the meaning of ‘‘concerning,’’ ‘‘in respect of which’? see Hadley-Allen 
733 a, Sonnenschein 413 and the examples there cited ; but the present writer, 
for one, cannot believe that Euripides used that rare and difficult construction 
in a passage like the one in the text. Nauck is quite wrong, however, when 
he alleges that ér: is ‘‘ tiberfliissig und stérend.’? On the contrary, the use of 
ére with ¢fv is almost stereotyped ; cf. Bacch. 8, I. T. 771, Or. 1147, Suppl. 454, 
Hel. 56, 298, etc. 

523. polpas: a striking instance of ‘‘attraction.’? The verse would not 
allow the order 7s poipas. 

524. dhepévyv, like tréorn, v. 386. ‘‘ Perhaps the figure is here that of a 
victim bowing to receive the death-stroke’’ (Earle). 

526. els 168’, i.e. until she dies, aeuphemism. Wakefield’s 7rér is tempting, 
but not, I think, necessary. GpBadrod: so Nauck for dvaBadod, to avoid the 
tribrach in the fifth foot. Euripides sometimes admits three shorts in the fifth, 
but very rarely in his earlier plays. There is no certain instance in the Alcestis. 
Hence it seems better to substitute the apocopated form in this place. See note 
on dpuBarety, 1. 50, and cf. Hec. 1281 (duméver l, **¥uévee L dvapuevet A dvapéve r), 
Andr. 444 (dvayévee MSS., dupéve. Nauck), Soph. Hl. 1897 (dupévee MSS.). See 
Nauck’s learned note in his Hur. Stud. II. p. 64 f. 

527. A troublesome line, and one about which there probably will always 
be difference of opinion. I conceive the history of the text to have been this: 
in 521 Admetus has made about Alcestis the ambiguous statement gor. re 
xovKér éoriv. This Heracles naturally does not understand. Admetus tries to 
explain (523, 525), but his visitor still fails to comprehend. Finally the king 
states his meaning in words which are seemingly most explicit, though chosen 
so as to conceal the fact of the queen’s death: 7éOvnk 6 wéd\dwv, Kal Oavay odk 
gor er, i.e. ‘the person who is soon to die is (to all intents and purposes) 
already dead, and, being dead, no longer exists.’’ But this sentence, simple 
as it seems, had two peculiarities which led to corruption of the text, viz. the 
separation of ov« and ér and the use of the two participles side by side in 
different constructions. Some scholar reconstructed the verse in the form 


e 


rébvnx 6 wé\d\wyv KodKér &c0’ 6 xaTOavev, thus removing both peculiarities and 
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producing a very tolerable trimeter. This version has come down to us in 
Ba. In L, on the other hand, réévynxe (and in P ré@vnxev) has been written for 
rébvnx (probably their common source had 7éévyxe, the » in P having been 
added to remove hiatus), and the article inserted before @ayév. In P a further 
change has been made, the clumsy and unmetrical transposition ovkér éorw. 
Thus in P has been accomplished, though in a very awkward way, precisely 
the same result which in B and a has been attained by a clever reconstruction. 
Many edd. prefer to follow Ba; but the most obvious course is not necessarily 
the right one. For other readings, see Sel. Conj. The one in the text is due 
to Schwartz, the editor of the scholia. 

528. +: 7 Earle; but cf. Aesch. Prom. 926 8cov rh 7 d&pyew Kal 7d SovAeve 
dixa, Soph. O. C. 808 xwpis 76.7 etrety woddG Kal Ta Kaipia, Plato Protag. 336 B 
xXwpls Ounv evar Td cuvetval Te Stadeyoudvous kal Td Snunyopetv. 

531. yvvq, yuvaicds: intentionally ambiguous, ‘‘the woman’’ or ‘‘my 
wife.”’ 

532. odvetos: this word (from + 86vos, old by-form of Z@vos ?) was the Athe- 
nian term for d\dérpuos (Bekker’s Anecd. p. 1095). Hesychius has d@veta-> pudraca. 
GANT pia, GAAOEOVH, E€va, adrAoyerHf. Cf. Plato Legg. 629 E, Rep. 470 B. Suidas 
Says: dOvetos ox 6 €x THs dANoOOaT|s aduypévos Ws Tives dwédocav, dddoeOvIs, GAN 
6 dard wbdews THs adTis wy Kal dddws erurHdewos, ob wévToL KaTa Yyévos TpochKwy, 
which looks as though he were misled by the use of the word in our passage. 
’Odvetos does not occur in Aeschylus or Sophocles, and Euripides has it only 
in the Alcestis (cf. 646, 810). 

533. adAws: ina double sense, ‘‘ ntherwise’’ and ‘‘notwithstanding.’’ See 
L. and S. s.v. land 2,b. avayxaid: cf. Latin necessaria. Admetus, while 
his words are literally true, contrives to give a false impression through- 
out. 

536. tO’ nipopev: a typical instance of an unfulfillea wish referring to a 
past object. See M. and T. 7382. 

537. wroppamres: very rare in classic Greek, though it occurs not infre- 
quently in late writers. It is properly a tailor’s term, ‘‘to stitch underneath,”’ 
‘¢patch up.’? Here it is used figuratively, like pdrrew, ipatvey and Lat. suere, 
consuere. It is not found in Aeschylus or Sophocles, and occurs only here | 
in Euripides. 

540. ei podrou: see M. and T. 501c. mapa krAalovor: if the text is sound 
-pa is here lengthened before xv. Usually in trimeters a short final syllable 
ending in a vowel is not lengthened before a mute and liquid, except in the 
case of yu, yv, Su, dv, and sometimes 6A and yA. But cf. El. 1058 apa xdtovear, 
Aesch. Pers. 773 véa povet. Cases of this kind of lengthening in lyric passages 
are much more frequent. ‘The truth seems to be, that while the rule as laid 
down by Porson (see his note on Orest. 64) generally holds good, exceptions 
sometimes occur. Almost all such rules of usage, e.g. the ‘‘Canon Davesi- 
anus’’ and ‘* Porson’s rule of the fifth foot,’’ are subject to some exceptions, 
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be 


which should not be emended or explained away. -Elmsley and Earle insert 
re after aicxp6y, thus obtaining a tribrach instead of the suspicious iambus. 
See Christ Metrik? p. 14; Kitihner-Blass I. p. 806; Goebel De Correptione 
Attica, pp. 19 ff. and Kopp Rhein. Mus. 1886 p. 256. 

544. pvplav xapiv: as we might say ‘‘I will be infinitely obliged to you.”’ 

546. Sopdarev : for the gen. with é&dmus and other adjs. of separation, see 
G. 1140, H. 753g. "Egmis (€& and wy) is properly ‘‘out of sight of,” and 
hence ‘apart from,’? ‘‘away from.’? Cf. Suppl. 1088 7 dduwv é&daws BEByxe, 
Med. 628 xpovitwr Swudrwy éEdms, and the line parodied by Aristoph. Thesm. 
881 adrds dé Ipwreds &vdov Zar, 7 EGruos; (cf. Hel. 468). The word is not used 
by Aeschylus and Sophocles. 

547. evdvas: guests were usually lodged under the same roof as their 
hosts, the upper story (émep@ov) being often used for this purpose. But large 
and luxurious dwellings sometimes had separate apartments for guests, at a 
little distance from the main building and connected with it by a passage-way, 
in which was a door (d0pat wéravdor 549). See Bekker-Goll Charikles II. p. 140; 
Hermann-Bliimner Privatalt. d. Griech. p. 495 note 8. As Earle has pointed 
out (see the introd.-to his ed. p. xl.), Heracles must have gone in at a side-door 
of the back-scene, for he and the servant can scarcely have retired through one 
of the wdpodo. But the presence of two doors occasions no difficulty; for 
though the permanent stone mpooxjma of Hellenistic times often show only one 
door (sometimes none at all), the theaters of the fifth and fourth centuries 
probably had swpooxjma with three doors. See Doerpfeld Gr. Theater, pp. 67, 
377-8, 552. 

548. «3: so England for év of the MSS. Those who retain éy either take 
it with xAyoatre as a case of so-called ‘‘tmesis,”’ or as equivalent to Zydor (so 
Earle). 

549. Ovpas peravrAovs: here not of the door between the andronitis and 
gynaeconitis, but of a door in the passage between the éevaves and the palace 
proper. @o.vwpévous: a poetic word. 

551. mpookepéevns: the MSS. have mpoxemévys: but as the calamity has 
already come, Wakefield’s emendation is necessary. 

552. £evo|Soxetv: in the iambic trimeter ‘‘ resolutions are by far most fre- 
quent in the third foot. This fact stands in connection with the fact that 
in that part of the line, after the caesura, begins a new trochaic series, with 
the first thesis strongly accentuated. For in trochaic verse it is the first long 
that is most frequently resolved ’’ (Christ). 

553. Admetus, stung by the censure of the chorus, retorts with an impas- 
sioned speech. ode: the tragedians sometimes use this form as singular; see 
Goodwin Gr. Gram. 394, Hadley-Allen 261 D, a. 

558. The MSS. except Z and P (éx@pogévous) have xaxoéévovs. The sense is 
much the same with either reading; but éy@pofévovs, as the rarer and stronger 
word, is more likely to be right than the more colorless xaxofévous, especially 
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as xaxéy stands at the end of the preceding line. Aeschylus has éy@pdtevos 
repeatedly (Prom. 725, Sept. 589, 604). 

560. Supiav: the commentators compare Jl. IV. 171 kal xev édéyxuoros rodv- 
Siyiov “Apyos ixotuny. But the epithet is by no means a mere epic reminiscence ; 
for the plain of Argos is very dry and dusty still. Jerram aptly quotes Words- 
worth (Hist. of Greece), who says: ‘* The higher parts of this plain suffer from 
want of water, whence the epithet applied to it by Homer (odvéiyuov), indica- 
tive of the thinness of the soil.”’ 

561. rov wapdévra Saipova: cf. Andr. 974. 

565-6. I keep ro and aivéoeae with the MSS.; Heracles is clearly meant. 
Schmidt’s xair@ would give the same sense. Some editors read xal rw (the 
indefinite) with Heath. This might be a more polite form of expression than 
the direct address, or it might be sarcastic, like goBetral rus Aesch. Cho. 52, 
and the like. But the emphatic position of rw is against this reading. Earle 
has the conjectures xai coi and aivécoas: but the fact that the chorus do at once 
proceed to praise Admetus is a fatal objection. The difficulty lies, I think, in 
poverty Sox: I have given in the text Herwerden’s dé gpovetv. If dpovetv ddEw 
were once written by mistake, 6d might easily have been changed to doxé for 
metrical reasons, as the last foot cannot be a spondee. Moreover when this 
idiom occurs at or near the end of a trimeter dox& usually comes first: cf. fr. 
188, 3 N. ddéers povetvy, Soph. Aj. 594 doxets dpovetv, O. C. 1666 and El. 550 doco 
dpovety, Critias fr. 4 doxy ppovetv, etc. ; though this is not a very safe criterion 
(Aesch. Prom. 389 dpovety doxety). 

566. énlotarat: the meaning ‘‘to know how”? to do a thing readily passes 
into that of ‘‘to be able’’ to doit. Cf. Il. X XI. 820 od6€ of doré’ émtsrjoovra 
"Axaol | ddrdfar, Soph. Trach. 543 eyo 6é Oupodcbar per ovk éwictapat | vocodvre. 
So in French ‘‘il ne saurait faire ce que vous voulez.’ 

567. Admetus now enters the palace, and the chorus sing the second 
Stasimon (568-605). 

568. modvfewvos kal eXevbepov: Wecklein for rodvEevos cat édevOepos (see his 
Studien zu Euripides p. 364). Purgold had already proposed qondvéetvou xat 
éhevdépov: but the epithet wrodvéecvos suits the house, while édeOepos (here = édev- 
Gépios, Lat. liberalis) is better adapted to the man. 

570. ‘‘In thee did Pythian Apollo, lord of the tuneful lyre, deign to dwell.” 
evAdpas: cf. Aristoph. Thesm. 969, where the epithet, as here, is applied to 
Apollo. The word is very rare. 

573. prdovépas: Doric for undovduns. The word is very rare, if not indeed 
amag eipnuévov. 

574. voépois: so Pierson for dduos. Those edd. who retain déuos either 
hold that in cote. there is a sudden transition of the address from the house 
to Admetus (so Monk, Woolsey, Jerram, Earle), or that there is no such tran- 
sition, but that déuos refers to the different apartments of the palace. But 
vouors agrees far better with the following lines. We need not suppose that 
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in cota. Admetus is addressed, for the pastures and herds attached to the 
palace are meant. In the heroic age the home of a king (e.g. that of Odysseus) 
had its own pastures, stalls and cattle. 

575. Soypidv: ‘slanting,’ ‘sloping.’? Schol. rév wraylwy kat dvaxexd- 
pévwv opav. KAurdwv: Keds is from kAlyw: cf. Lat. cli-vus. ovpl{ov: i.e. 
‘¢ playing on the shepherd’s pipe’’ (ctpryé). See as to the cipry Howard in 
Harvard Stud. in Class. Phil. IV. pp. 18 ff. — This passage shows very clearly 
the poet’s power of sketching a charming picture in a few words. Earle aptly 
compares I. A. 578 ff. 

576. wouviras: Pollux 7, 185 has womvira: kives. The word seems to be 
always used as an adjective, though a noun in its formation. So immérns, 
mpuuyynTys, etc., are sometimes used as adjs., e.g. Suppl. 660 imméryny 8 xov. 
Cf. victor exercitus and the like in Latin.  tpevatovs, properly ‘‘marriage- 
songs,’’ is doubtless used here in a general sense, ‘‘strains’’; though the schol. 
somewhat coarsely explains it by rowmenxds gods d¢ wv Fyev Ta Booxhuara eis 
TO GAAHAaS piyvucOat, and so Aelian H. A. 12, 44. 

579. ocvv... émomatvovro, a case of so-called ‘‘tmesis.’? It is really, of 
course, a Survival of the early adverbial use of the preposition. Badal: ‘‘dap- 
pled’’; cf. Vergil’s lynces variae, Georg. III. 264. 

580. "O8pvos: this important mountain-range of Thessaly forms the water- 
shed between the Peneius and Spercheius. It rises at its highest point to a 
height of about 5500 feet, and is still covered with forests to a large extent. 
Acévtwv: Herodotus (VII. 126) asserts, and Aristotle (H. A. VI. 31) confirms 
the statement, that in Europe lions wére found only between the Nestus and 
the Achelous; but Dio Chrysostom (Orat. XXI. p. 269 C, cited by Rawlinson 
in his note on Herod. l. s.c.) says that in his time they were extinct in Europe. 
The story of the attack made by lions upon the baggage-camels of Xerxes 
(Her. VII. 125) is well known. Cf. the graphic representation of a lion-hunt 
on one of the Mycenaean swords. 

581. Sadouds: ‘‘ tawny,” of the color of the hide. So also Il. X. 23 dagor- 
vov... dépua dedvros: cf. Il. XI. 474, where the epithet is applied to jackals; 
Tl. II. 308, where it is used of a snake; Aesch. Prom. 1022 of an eagle, and 
Hom. Hymn 19, 23 of the skin of a lynx. Im all these cases the animal to 
which the term is applied is a beast of prey. Was this because with the mean- 
ing of “red”? or ‘“‘tawny’’ was associated to some extent the other meaning 
of ‘‘blood-thirsty’? or ‘‘cruel’’?? Both significations arose logically enough 
from the original one of ‘‘all bloody,’’ ‘‘ wholly blood-red.’? Sophocles does 
not use the word. 

582. xdépevoe: So Monk for éxdpevoe, to restore correspondence with érda 
dé of the strophe (578). For the omission of the augment, see Goodwin 549, 
Hadley-Allen 354 D. 

585. veBpds: for vecpés, from the root ver; cf. Skt. navas, Lat. novus, Eng. 
‘¢new.’? The word must originally have been applied to any young animal. 
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dpiccpov mépav eAaTtav: i.e. beyond the limits of the forest. For the use of 
wépay==mépa, cf. Hippol. 1053, Pindar Nem. V. 21. Herwerden would read 
nmépa. wvipucdpov: so Tertullian (Jud. Dom. 8) uses the epithet alticomae of 
cypresses. 

586. odvp@: properly the ankle; here by ‘‘synecdoche’’ for the foot 
in general. 

588. woAvpnAorarav: a Homeric epithet, applied to Orchomenos (JI. II. 605) 
and to persons (e.g. Il. 11. 705). Earle compares Pindar Ol. I. 16 ff., to which 
may be added Pyth. IX. 11 (cited by Monk). The neighborhood of Pherae 
still abounds in flocks. 

589. olxet: the necessary emendation of Purgold and Markland for oéxe?s. 
The third person is required both because Phoebus, not Admetus, has just been 
addressed and because of ridera:, kpartver, which follow. The subject of ofke? 
is, of course, a pronoun understood referring to Admetus. apa... Atpvav: 
so Il. II. 711 ot 6€ Sdépas évéuovro mapai BoiBynida Niuvny x.7r.rd. Cf. Strabo c. 456 
Meineke. The lake was called BocGyls or BouBia Aluvy from the town of Boebe 
which was situated upon it. The epithet cadXiraov is puzzling, especially as the 
lake is said to have no outlet, though several streams flow into it. When 
applied to a river or fountain (e.g. Med. 835 cad\uvdou . . . Kndicov) the term 
is appropriate enough; but why use it of a lake? Woolsey suggests that it 
refers to the water moved to and fro by the wind, but probably the poet is not 
speaking by the card. 

590 ff. We may render: ‘‘ And for his tilth and the level stretches of his 
fields he sets as limit on the side toward the sun’s evening resting-place the 
clime of the Molossian mountains’; dpérois yvav refers to the rich arable lands 
as distinguished from the rediwv darddas, the upland pastures with their broad 
expanses. twrméoracty: properly the stable where the Sun puts up his steeds 
at night. For the expression, cf. fr. 771, 5 N. é d@aevvas “Hdlov 6’ immocrdcas, 
and Pollux I. 184. After Mod\occdyv two shorts and a long are needed to corre- 
spond to cogias of 602. Probably some anapaestic word has dropped out ; Bauer 
and Earle suggest épéwy, which may well be right. The responsion might also 
be restored by striking out éyapua: in 602, and so J actually reads; but this would 
spoil the antithesis in 602-3. 

595. Alyatlwv': the schol. takes this word as an adj. agreeing with dxrip, 
for he paraphrases: xpate? 6¢ kal éri Thy Aliyaiwva axryy thy wévrTiov Kal ddiwevor. 
He is probably right; though some edd. regard the word as a noun. There are 
at least three possibilities: (A) Adyatwy may be an adj. = Alyaior; (B) it may 
be the name of the sea-giant put for the sea itself by ‘‘ metonymy”’ (so Jerram, 
Earle), or (C) it may be a substantive meaning ‘‘ the Aegean sea’’; cf. Hesych. 
8. v. Aiyardv: évdduos Geds. Kal 7d wepl ras Kuxdddas rédayos. If it is a noun, 
it is the object of xpartve: but if, as seems more probable, it is an adjective, 
kparvve. is used absolutely, ‘‘he rules as far as the harbourless Aegean sea- 
strand of Pelion.’”? The MSS. have aéyatov; but the schol. certainly read 
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Aiyatwr’, and the antistrophe (604) has ——-—. For the phrase Monk com- 
pares Troad. 1 nxw Nurwy Aiyaiov dduupdv Babos | révrov. 

596. Reiske would read dAmwévou for ddiwevov, which is an easy change and 
may be right. IInAlov: the mention of Pelion would naturally recall to a 
Greek the fearful shipwreck of the Persians on the Magnesian coast in 480 s.c. 
The name "Imvo. or ‘‘ Ovens’? was given toa part of the Incas dxrH, either 
because of the seething of the waters there (so Earle) or more probably because 
of the oven-like caves in the cliffs which may still be seen there. Cf. Herod. 
VII. 128 and Strabo IX. p. 448 M. 

597. Soépov apmreradoas: short-hand expression for rvdas dduou dureracas. 

598. votepd Brchapw: i.e. ‘in spite of his grief.’’ {etvov: the correspon- 
dence requires this form; the MSS. have £évov. 

599. didas: so the Aldine. The MSS. have ¢iAlas, but the strophic line 
(589) has U —. 

600. apriWavq: an extremely rare word. 

601. Render: ‘‘for natural nobility of soul is impelled too far toward 
respect for others’ rights’’: éx@éperac strictly means ‘‘is carried out of the 
proper course,’’ the figure being that of a race-lhorse or runner who swerves 
out of the bounds of the race-course. Hence it implies a mild censure of the 
excessive hospitality of Admetus. Cf. Soph. El. 628 épas; mpds dpyhv éexpéper. 
Aidws is a word almost as untranslatable as the 76 rl Hy eivac of Aristotle. 

602. méavra copias—=Tiaca copia. evertw: so Barnes for éverrt, to restore 
the responsion. G@yapav: ‘*I am filled with awe and wonder.’? The word 
is not in ?, and many editors omit it (see note on 594). But without it the 
antithesis between 602 and 603 is iost, and 5’ of 603 becomes merely 
connective. 

604. Many edd. compare Aesch. Ag. 945 Odpaos evrebes tfer ppevds ptidov 
Opévov. The sense then is: ‘‘ Confidence sits (enthroned) at my heart.’”’ This 
seems better than to render jora ‘‘ lurks’? with Liddell and Scott. 

605. déra: here, as in 472, without contemptuous force. Kedva mpdgev—= 
kadas mpdéev. As Monk acutely observes, ‘‘ea vox (xedvds) usum habet non 
minus late patentem quam d7a6és vel écOdbs.”? He compares Troad. 683 mrpaéev 
ru xedvév, and for the idiomatic use of the neut. plu. of the adj. with mpdocey 
Orest. 588 Ovydrnp 5° éuh Oavotc erpatey eviixa, I. A. 846 mpdooovra peydra, 
El. 1359 evédatuova rpdcoce. To these may be added Heracl. 438 (rdée rpdc- 
ce = ovTws rpdoocev, a nearly similar case), Aesch. Ag. 1897 dria 5° ove 
erpakaryny, etc. 

606-962. Third Epeisodion. The king comes out of the palace, followed 
by his attendants carrying the bier on which lies the body of Alcestis. See 
note on |. 422. 

606. davipdv Pepalwv cipevns wapovola = dvdpes Pepator edpevos mapovres, but 
the use of the abstract gives the address a certain dignity and formality. 

607. wavr: sc. Ta rpdogopa. 
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608. apdyv: for the testimonies of the ancient grammarians as to this 
word, see Ellendt Lex. Soph. s.v. It is used once by Aeschylus, three times 
by Sophocles, and at least half a dozen times by Euripides. és tadov te Kal 
avpav: ci. Suppl. 1058 riuBw Kal rupg pativer wédas. Monk and others long 
ago pointed out that this passage of our play and 740 seems to imply that the 
body of Alcestis was to be burned, and are therefore inconsistent with 366 f. 
and 897 f., which clearly imply that it was to be buried. Hence they have 
reproached the poet for carelessness. Dr. Verrall, on the other hand (see his 
Euripides the Rationalist pp. 122 ff.), holds that ‘‘the sort of pyra which he 
(i.e. Admetus) has in view is a grave-pyre, in which, as he says, not on which, 
the corpse would be placed. It is a mortuary kiln, a chamber in the royal 
tomb, opening from the floor of it. Here the body would be laid; here that 
of Alcestis was laid and left by the performers of the funeral. Afterwards — 
at night we should probably suppose, since one object of the whole arrange- 
ment was to achieve a sanitary purpose without insulting the majesty of the 
dead or affronting the eyes of the living — fire would be put to the fuel with 
which the chamber had been provided, and the chamber closed.’’ He then 
compares the so-called ‘‘ grave of Agamemnon”’ discovered by Schliemann at 
Mycenae, and the ‘fiery rock-chamber’’ of I. T. 626 (wip tepiy €véov ydoua 
T evpwrdy wérpas). But this solution, ingenious as it is, is not, I fear, wholly 
correct. Dr. Doérpfeld, probably the highest living authority, holds (cf. Schuch- 
hardt Schliemann’s Ausgrabungen? p. 194) that there is no trace of cremation 
in the ‘‘shaft-graves’’ at Mycenae; the ashes found in them (and in other 
tombs at Volo, etc.) have probably come from burnt-offerings. In the words 
of Rohde (Psyche p. 31), ‘‘ Den Fiirsten ist reicher Vorrath an kostbarem 
Gerdth und Schmuck mitgegeben, unverbrannt, wie ihre eigenen Leichen nicht 
verbrannt worden sind; sie ruhen auf Kieseln, und sind mit einer Lehmschicht 
und Kiesellage bedeckt; Spuren von Rauch, Reste von Asche und Kohlen 
weisen darauf hin, dass man die Koérper gebettet hat auf die Brandstelle der 
Todtenopfer, die man in dem Grabraume vorher dargebracht hatte.’’? If this 
‘¢ Brandstelle der Todtenopfer’’ is the rupd of the Alcestis, the difficulty is in 
great part removed ; the body is laid upon it (cf. 740), but not burned. I find 
no proof in the Alceséis that the queen’s corpse was to be cremated. The case 
of Capaneus in the Supplices 980 ff. is quite different; there the body is burned 
on a pyre in the open air. As to the passage from the Iphigenia, that refers 
to a barbarian country; and the custom there spoken of was felt to be so 
un-Greek that Diodorus (XX. 14) actually suggests that Euripides had in mind 
the human burnt-offerings of the Carthaginians ! — Instead of és ZL P have mops, 
which Wecklein (Beitriige zur Kritik des Eur. p. 588) prefers. Either reading 
gives good sense; but és is peculiarly appropriate if the tomb and aupd were 
of the character just described, as the body would be carried to and into the 
burial-chamber. 

609. It was a religious duty to take a last, solemn farewell of the deceased 
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before the body was burned or buried. This was commonly done by exclaim- 
ing xatpe (among the Romans vale), adding the name of the dead person. See 
Hermann-Bliimner Privatalt. d. Griech. p. 870 note 8. The chorus are pre- 
vented from at once complying with the king’s command by the coming of 
Pheres; but they take their farewell in vv. 741 f. after the old man’s departure. 

610. Cf. the English ‘‘ to take the last journey,’’ to the grave. 

611. Enter the aged Pheres, followed by attendants bearing rich ornaments 
for the dead. ‘yynpaiwm woot: cf. Hec. 64 ynpatds xeipds, Soph. O. C. 200 yepardy 
o@ua, and the like. 

613. veprépev dydApata: d&yakwa may be used here as often in Homer, = 
wav ép G Tis dydAXerar, the idea being that the dead actually rejoiced in the 
offerings and honors bestowed upon them. ‘This belief is a very wide-spread 
one among primitive peoples, and survives even at the present day to a much 
greater extent than most persons probably imagine. The word may, however, 
mean simply ‘‘ ornaments.”’ 

617. Svcdopa: Sucuerf#, the reading of all the MSS. but Z P, has been 
defended as being the ‘‘ dificilior lectio’’ ; but I fear that it is ‘‘ difficilior’’ in 
another sense of the Latin comparative. As Jerram and others observe, dvc- 
pevyjs is very rarely used of things; and the oxjua érupondoyixdy (Péperv . . . SUapopa) 
is too Euripidean to be lost. As Earle points out, dvowev? may be due to the 
pév just above at the end of 616; or it may be merely an unskilful attempt to 
fill out a lacuna by some one who found only dvc... legible in his MSS. For 
some of the numerous emendations that have been suggested, see Sel. Conj. 

618. kara x8ovds trw: i.e. be buried with her. 

620. Aris ye: causal relative. ‘‘It is to be observed that eituer go7is or bs ye 
generally represents this causal sense (expressed in Latin by the subjunctive), 
but that we sometimes find both combined, precisely in the same way ”’ (Paley). 

623. edkdeéorepov: so B. The other MSS. have the superlative, which 
would be too extravagant, especially as the tone of the speech is a trifle cold 
and perfunctory. 

624. Epyov rAdoa: cf. Med. 796 rao’ Epyov dvoowdrarov: ib. 1828, etc. It 
is hard in such cases to decide whether the verb is really transitive or whether 
there is an ellipsis of dpav or wo?y: but instances like Hec. 1251 ra uh Kana | 
mpdoceyv éroduas, etc. seem to point in the latter direction. 

627-8. The edd. compare a proverb quoted by the rhetor Aristides, 7 rovav- 
THY Xph yametv | wh yapetv. Abe: dv7i Tod AvovTedety Schol. Cf. Med. 566 éuol 
Te hve ToIoe péAdovow Téxvors | TA FGv7T dvAoa, ib. 1112, 1362. 

629. FAes: ‘the aorist, expressing simply a past occurrence, is sometimes 
used where we should expect a perfect’? (Goodwin M. and T. 58). € esos: 
source passing into agency. This use of é§ is especially common with verbs 
of giving, and perhaps originated with them; though even in Homer occur 
such cases as Il. II. 38 épfara ex Adds, ib. 669 epirnbev éx Ards, etc. In Attic 
prose the preposition is rarely used to denote agency. 
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630. didorot: probably masculine (cf. 1037), though some take it as neuter. - 
onv wapovoiav==oé mapdvra. Cf. 606. 

631. rotrov: so Earle. The MSS. have rdv ody, which is highly suspicious, 
as we have ov in 630 and 7rdv cGy in 6382. The change from répv ody to roto» 
is really very slight. 

632. Nauck would reject this line as an interpolation; he says (Hur. Stud. 
Il. p. 65f.): ‘Die im zweiten Verse gegebene Begriindung fiir das Zuriick- 
weisen der Schmucksachen ist unpassend schon an sich und zumal in dieser 
Situation; kein Todter bedarf des Schmuckes, und nicht darum weil Alcestis 
schon hinlinglich versorgt ist, sondern weil Pheres sein Leben mehr geliebt als 
seinen Sohn und weil er somit den Tod der Alcestis verschuldet, werden seine 
Gaben verschmiht. Esscheint daher unzweifelhaft das v. 632 dem Dichter fremd 
ist; vermuthlich haben wir in den Worten 7réy ody évdens einen Doppelganger 
zu Tov ody évdvcera.’? But according to the Greek conception the dead did 
need the clothes, etc. that were buried with them; had Nauck forgotten the 
story of Periander and his wife Melissa (Herod. V. 92), the money that was 
put in the mouth of the corpse, etc.? It is clear from his words that he has 
lost the point of the taunt; Admetus means ‘‘ When I bury her she will have 
enough ornaments from me, and will not be at all in need of gifts from such 
as you.’? One can easily imagine what a world of scorn a good actor would 
infuse into the words Tév odv. *Evédejs is saved from ambiguity by the context ; 
otherwise the sense might be ‘‘she will have plenty of your possessions when 
she is buried.’’? Cf. Troad. 906 uh dary 700d" évders. 

633. tore: the asyndeton and emphatic position are very effective. mAAv- 
pyv: a fine example of the imperf. denoting likelihood or danger. Cf. Herc. 
F. 537. 

635. yépwv ov is certainly awkward, and Earle’s conjecture yepaibs is very 
plausible. He compares Phoen. 103 yepardy véa yelp x.7.d. Still Euripides 
may have written yépwy wy, harsh as it sounds. See note on (Hv xphv, 879. 

636 ff. These lines have been suspected by many commentators, and with 
good reason. Admetus has far too strong a sense of ‘‘the divinity that doth 
hedge a king’’ to make such a damaging admission in regard to himself. The 
only question is how many lines are to be rejected. G. A. Wagner wished 
to reject 641, and Nauck 6388 and 639. Badham and Prinz regard 636-41 as 
spurious. For other opinions see Sel. Conj. Earle retains 640-41, and sug- 
gests that 634-9 is a parallel passage (from an Oedipus?) which was written 
in the margin and has crept into the text. . This seems, on the whole, the most 
probable view. Admetus would never have admitted that he was the son of 
a slave, but might very well in his anger go so far as to say that Pheres was 
not his father. 

636. oO’ apa: “the imperfect #» (generally with dpa) may express a fact 
which is just recognized as such by the speaker or writer, having previously 
been denied, overlooked, or not understood’? (Goodwin M. and T, 39). 
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639. wtwmreBAHOynV: this passage shows how éroBdAdev came to be the technical 
word for substituting a child, like Lat. supponere, subdere. Cf. broBodmatos. 

640. els EXeyxov éfeAOdv: cE€pyecOa, like xarépxecOa, is used of one who 
engages in a task, trial or conflict. Cf. Hec. 226 ur és xepdv duudrav éédOns 
éuot, Woolsey compares Soph. Phil. 98 eis é\eyxov é&av, which, however, is 
not quite parallel. os «€: not ‘‘ who you are”’ (which would be ris or dors ef), 
but ‘‘ what sort of man you are’’ (= ojos ei). So in Latin in indirect questions 
Gui Sis = qualis sis. : 

642. rapa=—Ta dpa. wavrev: diarpérev here is followed by the gen. 
after the analogy of verbs of suberiority and comparison: some, however, 
regard mdvrwy as partitive genitive The genitive-construction with this verb 
is very rare. 

644. 79é€Anoas: in Attic prose é#é\w, not #éd\w, is the usual form, and in 
Attic inscriptions 6é\w does not appear until about 250 B.c. In the tragedians 
both forms occur in lyric passages, while in trimeters the pres. é6é\w is excluded 
for metrical reasons. The aorists 76é\ynoa and 76edov, according to Veitch, 
belong only to é0édw. 

645. eidoare: because the mother is included, the plur. is used. 

646. oOvelav: see note on 532. 

647. The xat is probably intensive, not correlative with 7’. Good writers 
never, or almost never,* employ cai... re like re... xaé: and in passages like 
fr. 8328, 8, Aesch. Suppl. 708, Septem 558-9, Hum. 75-7, etc. which some have 
regarded as exceptions to this rule, a close examination shows that xai and 
re are not correlative. Hermann regards the xaf...7e in our passage as a 
kind of anacoluthon instead of xal wnrépa cai mwarépa, and renders quam ego 
et matrem, — patremque adeo duco solam, the use of re for cai thus giving greater 
emphasis to warépa. 

647. The dv was inserted by Elmsley, Band a having only 7 évilkws. DL 
and P have ve 7, the y being clearly ‘‘ metricorum supplementum.’’ povyv: 
soL Pa. Bhas éudv, whence Nauck conjectured éuoi, Probably in the MS. 
from which B was derived pévnv had lost the last two letters, and é€uév was an 
attempt of the scribe to restore the text by filling out the word. 434 (see note) 
is not a parallel case, as there b, L P and a@ disagree; while in our passage 
the agreement of a with the other family makes it probable that porn» stood 
in the archetype. 

648-9. Note the emphatic position of xadév and rod cod wpd mwatdds. Earle 
would read xaréavetv, quite needlessly. The participle is conditional. 

650. wavres: to be taken with Bpaxus. 

651-2. These lines, which are obviously an imitation of 295-6, are rejected 
by Lenting, Nauck, Paley, Prinz, Weil, Wecklein and Earle. They are very 
weak and inept, and are certainly an interpolation. é{wv: see note on 295. 


* Cf, however, Andr. 59 evvous 5é kal col (vTl r’ vy TO OW Toce. 
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653. Kxal phv: ‘‘and what is more,’ introducing a new point of special 
importance. 

655. wais & qv éyo oor: Nauck’s conjecture # yeyws co: is ingenious but not 
convincing. ‘The emphatic pronoun of the first person is quite in keeping with 
the self-esteem which belongs to the character of Admetus. 8dSoxos: ‘ per- 
haps a substantive, as in Aesch. Prom. 1027”? (Earle). This view is probably 
correct, though Euripides generally uses diddoxos as an adj. Cf. Andr. 743, 
8038, Hec. 588, Suppl. 72. Sdépev is suspicious, as the next line ends with déuop. 
F. W. Schmidt’s 6pévwy for dduwy is very plausible, though I have not ventured 
to receive it into the text. 

657. debe eyeAdes: for the periphras#& see Goodwin M. and T. 428 (a). 
%ueddes : in the indic. with wor’ to express actual result (M. and T. 601). S.ap- 
wacat. may be inf. of purpose, but is better taken as inf. limiting the meaning 
of dpdavdv (M. and T. 763). The order distinctly favors the latter view. All 
MSS. but L P have évaprdcev, which reading is clearly due to the influence 
of AelWey just before. 

658, 659. aripdfovra, apotdoxas (sic) J P. With this reading the sense 
will be: ‘* You will not say, either, that you gave me up to death because I did 
not pay respect to your old age.’? The rest of the MSS. have driudfwr 7d cov 
and mpovdwxd o , which gives the meaning: ‘‘ You won’t say, either, that it was 
from disrespect for your old age that I gave you up to death.”? The former 
reading is clearly better suited to the connection. Admetus is arguing that his 
father has no reasonable excuse for being unwilling to die in his stead. Pheres 
has enjoyed sovereign power ; he has a son to take his place, and that son has 
always shown him due respect, so that the old man cannot plead ill-conduct 
on the part of Admetus as a pretext for unwillingness to make the sacrifice. 
This is clear and consistent. On the other hand, the other reading makes an 
abrupt transition to the defense of Admetus himself against a possible accu- 
sation from his father. The schol. must have had zpovéwxas and driudiwv 7d 
odv in his text; for he observes, oddly enough: od why epets ye ws Oavety we wrpov- 
dwKas aryudvovra TO coy yhpas. TO yap ariysndfwy avri 70d adriysdgovra. Or is the 
last clause of the scholium a later addition by one who had driudfwy in his text 
and was trying to reconcile it with the scholiast’s explanation ? od phv épeis: 
cf. Aristoph. Nub. 53 0d why ép6 7 ws dpyds Hv. For the proleptic « Monk 
compares Soph. El. 552 épets wev odxi viv yé w ws dptacd re | AvTnpdy efra cod 
745° éfjxove vro. alSéddpwv: only here in Euripides. Sophocles has it once 
(O. C. 287 & £Eévo. aidddpoves), Aeschylus not at all. It seems not to occur 
elsewhere. 

660-61. xapui ndAakarnv: cf. El. 89 Pévov dovedor rarpds dd\rAdEwv euod. 

662. ovxér av Pbdvors: for this use of ¢0dyw with a participle see M. and 
T. 894. 

663. ynpoBookicovor: cf. Med. 1032 ff. efxov édaldas | roAdas év duiv ynpo- 
Booxyjoey 7 eve | Kal karOavotcarv xepoty eb repicredety. 
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664. repioreAotot, mpoOjoovrar: technical words; see Hermann-Bltimner 
Griech. Privatalt. pp. 362 ff. 

666-68. These three lines were rejected by Badham; Nauck, too, rejects 
668 as absurd, and proposes to read réée instead of Adyw. But it is not neces- 
sary to reject or change anything. It is perfectly true that Admetus cannot 
logically call himself the ynporpédos of his dead wife. But who is strictly logical 
under such circumstances? Almost every impassioned speech of this kind, 
when closely analyzed, shows inconsistencies and absurdities. Admetus means: 
‘¢T will not cherish you in your old age nor bury you; those duties I owe to 
the one who has preserved my life, and who is therefore my real parent.’? The 
fact that Alcestis is dead is for the moment left out of sight. rotmio’: gcop 
ro xara cé schol. So Hec. 514. jets 8° drexvor robri o , and Rhes. 397. avydas: 
sc. nAltov. So 868 ad’yas rpocopdv, and Hel. 1373 avyas eicopar. 

669 ff. Euripides loves to close a long speech with a maxim or moral 
apophthegm, parnv: note the emphatic position. 

671. The edd. call attention to the fact that this line violates the so-called 
‘‘rule of Porson.’? ‘This celebrated rule, as stated by Porson himself (Suppl. 
ad Praef. ad Hecubam), is as follows: ‘Nempe hance regulam plerumque in 
senariis observabant Tragici, ut, si voce quae Creticum pedem efficeret termi- 
naretur versus, eamque vocem hypermonosyllabon praecederet, quintus pes 
iambus vel tribrachys esse deberet.... Res eadem est, si Creticus in trochaeum 
et syllabam dissolvitur, vel si, Cretico in syllabam longam et iambum dissoluto, 
syllaba longa est aut articulus, aut praepositio, aut quaevis longa denique vox, 
quae ad sequentia potius quam praecedentia pertineat.’ It is clear that in the 
first sentence quoted Porson has either made an error or is using ‘ Creticum 
pedem’ in its wider sense, to include the Fourth Paeon (U UU —); otherwise, 
if the fifth foot were a tribrach, the line could not end in a true Cretic (—U —). 
Just below he is evidently using ‘Creticus’ in the narrower sense. Porson’s 
rule has been frequently misstated by grammarians. ‘The principle is perhaps 
best expressed thus (cf. Hadley-Allen 1091, 5): ‘‘if the fifth foot of a tragic 
trimeter is divided by a caesura, the syllable immediately preceding that caesura 
must be short or a monosyllable.’’ To this there are two principal exceptions. 
One is thus stated by Porson himself: ‘ Verum si secunda quinti pedis pars 
ejus sit generis, ut praecedenti verbo adhaereat (i.e. an enclitic or dv after an 
elision), et ambo quasi unam vocem simul efficiant, non jam amplius necesse 
erit, ut verbum praecedens brevi syllaba terminetur.’ For a list of cases of 
this kind, see Wecklein Studien zu Aeschylus p. 1380. The other exception 
is when the main caesura falls in the fourth foot (see Wecklein l. s.c., who 
gives a list of cases; cf. Hermann Zl. Doct. Met. p. 22), as in the line in 
the text. . 

673-4. "ASpnd’, watoor: so Mekler for ravoacd’ and @ rat. atcacd’ is 
clearly wrong, as Pheres has thus far taken no part in the dispute, and the 
sing. rapofdvys immediately follows. wat was doubtless written by mistake 
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under the influence of the & waz just below, and has probably displaced an 
imperative. Then some one, seeing the need of an imperative, inserted mav- 
cacé’ in place of the first word of 673. “Aduné’ is supported by the analogy 
of 416, 552, 1007, and zaica by the parallelism with 707. Mekler, however, 
(EZuripidea pp. 14 ff.) gives a more artificial explanation of the origin of the 
corruption. He suggests that a strip containing the first four letters of 673 
and 674 had been-torn out, and that some one in filling up the lacuna from 
another copy made a mistake of a line and filled up the gap in 6735 with the 
first six letters of 674 and that in 674 with the first two letters of 675, thus: 

[ITATCAC]O. 

[Q ITJAT 
(But if his restoration of the text is right, the sixth letter of 674 would have 
been I, not C, and we should have had in 673 not [ITAYCAC]6 but [IIAT- 
CAI]O.) dpévas: dpéva L P, ‘‘under the influence of @piya”’ (Earle). 

675. adyets: here, as usual, ina bad sense. Avddv 4 Pptya: cf. Aristoph. 
Aves 1244 ép’ iw, rirepa Avddv 7 Ppiya | ravrt Néyouca popyod’rTecbat Soxeis ; 
The proverb marks the contempt of the free Greeks for the servile Asiatics 
very forcibly. 

676. Kakots éXabvev: cf. Androm. 31 kaxots rpds airis oxerAlos éAavvopuat, 
Ion 1619 drwy 5 edadbverar | cuppopais oixos (which is slightly different). dapyuvpd- 
vytov: a rare word ; cf. Aesch. Ag. 913 dpyupwvyrous ids. 

677-8. These two lines are an echo of a favorite formula of Attic law. 
yeyara yvynoiws: really a figura etymologica, aS yvrnoiws is from the root 
yev-, YVn-- 

679. veavias: adj. as in Hel. 209, 1562, Herc. F. 1095 and often. It has 
here a bad sense, ‘‘insolent.’? Jerram well observes: ‘‘ This use of the word 
would be familiar at Athens, where the fashionable young men of the day 
were in the habit of committing assaults upon respectable c?tizens.”’ 

680. A difficult place. Most editors since the time of Elmsley take od with 
ovTws, and render ‘‘ not so easily ’’ or ‘‘ not with impunity,’’? comparing Heracl. 
374 odx’ ovrws a Soxels xuphoes. They either take Baddv absolutely, ‘having 
fired your shot,’’ or supply with it Adyous, caxots or the like. Probably this is 
right ; but it is at least possible to take od with Baday, ‘* without hitting (your 
mark)’; cf. Bacch. 1179 ris a Badotoa rpwra; This use of Bddd\w is by no 
means rare from Homer down. Ovrws would then mean ‘‘as you came,”’ i.e. 
without accomplishing your object. The order of the words seems to me to 
favor this interpretation; but it is undeniably less effective than the direct 
threat. Weil would read wat for cal in 679, and Wecklein would change od 
in 680 to «od, thus bringing pirrwy into agreement with the subject of bBpltes. 
The conjunction of the two participles is certainly awkward, and the emenda- 
tions are tempting; but I have not ventured to receive them into the text. 
Render ‘‘and since you keep flinging at me words full of the insolence of 
youth, you shall not get away with impunity after firing your shot.”’ 
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687-8. Nauck (Hur. Stud. II. 69 ff.) says of this passage: ‘‘ Der begriin- 
dende Satz warpds — rapa ist héchst ntichtern und nicht einmal passend fiir den 
Zweck des Pheres, der zeigen will dass er fiir seinen Sohn genug gethan habe. 
Das Futurum dew scheint sich mit wod\dkGyv dpxes nicht zu vertragen; wenn 
Admetus Kénig ist, so hat er nicht auf den Tod des Vaters zu warten, um in 
den Besitz der zodvreOpx yuar zu gelangen. Die Stelle wiirde somit gewinnen, 
wenn V. 688 fehlte, d. h. wenn man vorher schriebe rod\\dv per dpxets, wodv- 
mhéOpous 8° €xes yuas.’? This reasoning is most sophistical. I quite agree with 
Kvigala (Stud. zu Hur. p. 80), who points out that the words marpds — rdpa 
were intended to stand in strong contrast with 683 od yap rarpG@ov révd" édekdunv 
vouov, and that the future Aeiww shows that Pheres, while giving up the sover- 
eignty, had reserved for life the use of the royal estates. And what could be 
more ‘‘niichtern’’ than Nauck’s proposed reading ? 

691. This line is quoted by Aristoph. Thesm. 194, and amusingly parodied 
in Nub. 1415. Cf also Hec. 1256 (a similar cadence). 

697. déyes: ‘talk about,” ‘tell of,’? probably a colloquial use; Wéyes is 
an old conjecture which was revived by Cobet, and which Earle adopts; but 
no change is necessary. Cf. Xen. Cyropaed. I. 8, 10 Néywr 6¢ éxacros judy Thy 
éavTod pwyny, and the like; also the Latin use of narro, e.g. vigilantiam tuam 
tu mihi narras? Terence Adelphoe 398. This use of \éyw may have been 
developed from the poetic use in the sense of ‘‘ sing of,’’ ‘‘ celebrate.”’ 

700 f. et rhv rapotoav... yuvatx’: a most biting taunt. rots ph O€Aover, “any 
who are unwilling ’*’; the m7, of course, gives the participle a conditional force. 

704-5. Monk aptly compares Terence Andria 920 st mihi perget quae volt 
dicere, ea quae non volt audiet. 

706-7. Note the parallelism with 678-4. +6: Wakefield for ra of the MSS. 
awAefw will then mean ‘‘ more (than is fitting) ’’ as often. The reading ra prob- 
ably arose because some early copyist was thinking of the construction weiw 
nT Tply kakd. KaKkoppo0dv: so Hippol. 340 Evyydvous xaxoppobets. 

708. dé€Eavros: so the MSS. With this reading the sense will be: ‘‘ Speak 
on, assuming that I have spoken (ijl of you). But if you don’t like to hear 
the truth (about yourself), you ought not (on that account) to wrong me.”’ 
Admetus means to imply that he did not abuse Pheres but merely told the 
truth about him, though the latter chooses to assume that the case is otherwise. 
There is no need of changing \éfavros to A€Eovros with Reiske or to ‘ey£ovros 
with Hermann. The latter based his emendation on the schol., which says: 
héye ws kal éuod kax@s AéEavros, Sc wv odk HOEAnoas birép éuod amoGavety (where for 
AéEavros a has édéyEarvros and B édéyéovros). Hermann thought that the schol. 
wrote xad@s édéyéavros, ‘ eoqgue certe vestigium verae scripturae servavit’ ; but 
it is more probable that the true reading in the scholium is xcax@s dééavros 
(Schwartz) or xaxds oe \d~avros (Dindorf). In the line from our text Dindorf, 
Nauck and Earle retain \éfavros: Prinz and Weil follow Hermann, and Weck- 
lein accepts Reiske’s emendation. 
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713 ff. A difficult passage. It is clear from 714 that some kind of an 
imprecation immediately preceded. In the MSS. 714 immediately follows 713; 
hence the question at once arises: ‘‘Is 718 an imprecation?’’ Many edd. 
follow Schaefer in omitting av and reading kal phy Ards ye wettova fens ypdvor, 
rendering ‘‘ May you live longer than Zeus at least,”’ or the like. To this there 
is the twofold objection that the MSS. have av and that such an imprecation 
would surely have seemed impious to an Athenian audience. Such language 
is not at all consistent with the character of the pious Admetus. Others (so 
Hermann, Paley) retain éy and render, ‘‘ You had better live longer than Zeus,”’ 
av ¢dns being used like xalpos &v and the like. But this converts the line into 
an ironical recommendation, not a curse. On the other hand, 719 is an unmis- 
takable wish that misfortune of some kind may befall Pheres. Hence Nauck 
is probably right in placing 714 immediately after it. 713 will then be a mere 
‘¢ potential optative-clause,’’ ‘* And yet you fain would live longer than Zeus 
himself.’? The schol. oddly observes: kat (noeias welfova mapa <rov) rod Adds 
xpbvov. 6 yap why kal av wapéXxe, which looks as though he wanted to take the 
line as a wish, but found puyy and &y in his way. Another schol. is: @fycas 
Tocovrov xpévov Scov éxer 6 Leds, which (if €fnoas be not corrupt) looks as though 
some read an indicative in place of av fSnys. On the form fys (so L P rightly ; 
¢éos the other MSS.) see Nauck Hur. Stud. II. p. 70. That critic would put 
714 and 715 after 719 and not transpose any of the other lines; but the arrange- 
ment in the text, which is that of Wecklein, seems better, though it involves 
more changes. 

717. Van Herwerden wished to insert y after ofs. The particle seems to 
be needed, ‘‘ Yes, a proof of your cowardice’’; this use of ye in answers is too 
familiar to need illustration. Z and P have the variant onyeta y w Kadxire 
Tair dpuxias, which is weaker, as the emphatic rjs ofs is lost. Wecklein 
brackets 717-18 as an interpolation, on the ground that 717 and 721 are too 
much alike; but this seems hardly necessary. Admetus reiterates his charge 
in spite of the old man’s denial. 

719. ded is followed by a wish in the same way I. A. 666. 

722 ff. Note the triple rhyme ¢idov, 7d ody, vexpdyv. Was this intentional, 
to give a mocking, sneering effect to the lines? év avipaow: so 732, I. A. 945 
éyo 7d pndév, Mevédews 5° év dvdpdow.  Orest. 1528 ovre yap yur wépuxas ovr 
év dvipdow ob 7 ef is, of course, different. Androm. 591 cof rod pwérectrw ws ev 
dvipaow déyouv; illustrates the origin of the idiom. 

725. QOavy: here all the best MSS. show the form in y. Cf. 247. 

726. Kakds akovew: so male audire in Latin. pede: so L P, rightly, 
the other MSS. having wé\rke. These two verbs are often confused in MSS. — 
The line is one of those immoral sentiments which drew down on Euripides the 
censure of Aristophanes and other men of the old school. Of course Euripides 
himself should not be taxed with upholding the opinion here expressed. 

731, re: L P have 6é, doubtless a copyist’s error. ootot: sol Pa. B 
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has rotor goto. (with ootox cancelled by the first hand). The variant is interest- 
ing as showing how easily the article may creep into the text where it does not 
belong ; see note on 318. 

732. “Axacros: B has &kdavoros, a curious instance of text-corruption. 

733. For the construction, cf. Cycl. 691 ef uj o éralipwv pdvov ériymwpnoduny 
and fr. 559. 

734. éppwv: Ba have éppos, L zppov, P %ppo (with an erasure of one letter 
after the o). The schol. observes : Eppois viv ards: pbelpov. eira é& érépas apyfjs- 
kal avros kal % Evvotxodod oor ynpaoxere drratdes, ws éore dk, Kal TadTa éuod CdvTos. 
rives 6& Eppwv ypdgover civ TE Y, va ] peroxy dvr prhuaros Tod %ppe. “Eppov we 
may dismiss at once, as €ppoya: is never used by classic writers. There remain 
Eppos and gppwy. Of these gppwy is clearly the more idiomatic and elegant ; 
éppos is too weak, as an imperative is needed rather than the milder optative, 
and the asyndeton. éppos — yypdoxere is also an objection. See Nauck Eur. 
Stud. II. p. 71. vev: so Lascaris; the MSS. have viv. It is, of course, the 
intensive vuy which is required. yn Evvorxjyoaod cor: Admetus uses this formal 
phrase to avoid calling her uyrnp. 

735. amas maidsos Svros: a fine oxymoron. | 

736. 708 ér: so Elmsley; rdde 7 Ba, 70d’ ir LP. Cf. 719, where Kirch- 
hoff would read roté’ér for rodéé 7. 

737. veio®’: the pres. of véoua, like that of ef, is generally used with a 
future sense. The word is poetic. 

739. robvv wooly x.7.4.: & Common proverbial expression. Cf. Andr. 397, 
I. T. 13812, 938, and esp. Soph. Antig. 1827 Bpdxywora yap xpdtira trav roolv 
kaxd. Jebb ad loc. compares Pindar Pyth. 8, 32 7d 5° év woot wor Tpdxov. a has 
Tovurocly, B rovumoct, which may well be relics of the original spelling. See 
Meisterhans p. 865. 

740. as av: on final clauses with ws éy in Euripides, see Schanz Beitrige II. 
pp. 100, 104, where Weber has collected the statistics. See also M. and T. 
325 ff. and Gildersleeve in Am. Jour. Phil. IV. p. 422. — Pheres passes out at, 
or soon after, 730, and at the command of Admetus (739) the procession starts 
again and moves off from the scene to the left. The chorus joins the procession, 
and takes a solemn farewell of Alcestis, as Admetus had directed (609-10). At 
746 it probably vanishes through the left-hand parodos. The anapaestic system 
741-6 is, of course, sung during the march. 

741. oyetAla roApys: KapTepixh Tis TOAuns xdpiv the schol., who therefore 
felt the gen. to be causal. The original meaning of cxérdwos (from exw) seems 
to have been ‘clinging to a thing,’’ hence ‘‘ persistent,’’ ‘‘ steadfast,’’ ‘‘ stub- 
born.’? The genitive may be really, as Earle suggests, a ‘‘gen. of part taken 
hold of,’’ like the gen. with €xeo@a:. 

743-4. xOdudbs 6’ dins épufs te Séxn?’ B. But Hermes yx6dmos (= ywvyxa- 
yuyés or Wuxorourés) is properly mentioned first, as Alcestis would meet him 
first and be guided by him down into the realm of Hades. Hence the other 
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reading is preferable. mapedpedois: the appropriate word, ‘‘ be the chosen 
attendant ’’; mpocedpevos, the reading of L P, is obviously less apposite, though 
awpocedpevw is an Euripidean word (Oresé. 403). 

747. The servant comes out of the door of the fevay (i.e. probably the side- 
door to the right of the main entrance to the palace). The semi-comic nature 
of the following scene has often been remarked upon. Heracles is here the 
gluttonous hero of comedy; cf. Aristoph. Pax 741. amo wavrolas x@ovds: a 
very unusual expression, to which I have found no parallel elsewhere in the 
tragedians, ‘* from every possible country.’’ Aeschylus does not use raproios: 
Sophocles has three cases, Euripides at least four. 

749. tévov: so Dobree for gévov. The genitive would be a not impossible 
construction ; but the prevailing usage favors the emendation, and the change 
is really very slight. 

752. dpetfaobar ridras: ‘The proper meaning of the middle probably is, 
‘to have the position of the door changed with respect to oneself,’ i.e. to have 
it behind, whereas it was just now in front’’ (Paley). duelBecOal re. may mean 
‘to pass beyond a thing’’ either tnwards or outwards, and so either to enter 
or to leave it, according to the connection. Cf. the Homeric dueiera: épxos 
édévTwv, and Hesiod Theog. 749 f. 

753. ort: one is tempted to read ovédé, ‘‘he did not even receive the 
proffered cheer with proper moderation’’; but the change is not absolutely 
necessary. 

755. Bhas ¢époev which is clearly a blunder. The speaker is himself one 
of the slaves in question. 

756. év xelperou: SO a (xelpeo. the other MSS.). Cobet and others long 
ago asserted that this epic form is out of place here in a trimeter and in a comic 
portion of the play. See Sel. Conj. for some of the emendations that have 
been suggested. But the epic form, as Jebb points out in iis note on Antig. 
1297, was probably used intentionally, to give a mock-heroic tone to the pas- 
sage. Cf. éuotow in 793, yovvaor 947 (also in trimeters). Kloowov: ivy wood 
was a favorite material for drinking-cups. Monk compares fr. 135, Cycl. 390, 
Hom. Od. IX. 346. Add Theoc. I. 26 ff., where there is an elaborate descrip- 
tion of such a cup (kiccdBiov). See also Athenaeus XI. p. 476 f., 477 a, b. 

757. pedalvys pytpés: ic. ris I'js. pwédawa is a common epithet of the 
Earth, perhaps not so much from her color as from her position among the 
dark, mysterious chthonian divinities. et{wpov: ‘pure,’’ ‘‘unmixed,’’ Lat. 
meracus. Hesychius wrongly defines the word by evxépacrov; but Photius has 
rightly ed{wpdrepov, dxparérepov. Suidas has both definitions. The derivation 
from (ed, gwpds) and use of the word are both in favor of the signification 
‘“‘unmixed.’? It is a rare term. péOv: originally honey-wine, as the cognate 
words show, but used of wine in general from Homer down. See Brugmann, 
Vergl. Gram. IL. p. 295. (Has the word any connection with Hebrew meseg ? 
The resemblance of oivos and yayin has often been noted.) 
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759. pvupolvys: so Canter for uupelvos. See note on 172. On the use of 
the myrtle at symposia, see Guhl and Koner Leben d. Griech. u. Rom.® p. 810. 
Myrtle chaplets were so much in demand at Athens that the flower-market was 
called ai puppivas (see Aristoph. Thesm. 448). 

760. apouvo’: “cognate” accus., like ceu»dv in 773. —The words diuoa... 
noe are not in L P (in La later hand has added them in the margin). They 
are not essential to the sense, and may well be an interpolation. I have 
bracketed them as suspicious. 

761. év AdSpHrov: sc. ddug, as often. 

764. réyyovres: best taken with édeixyuper, ‘‘ we did not let the guest see 
that we were shedding tears. Others take dupa as direct object of édelxvupyev 
and also to be understood with réyyovres, ‘‘ we did not show our faces (eyes) 
to the guest while we were weeping.”’ 

768. ov8’ éérava yxetp’: on gestures of mourning see Sittl Gebdrden d. 
Griech. u. Rim. pp. 65 ff., where this passage should have been cited. The 
schol. compares Aesch. Choeph. 8 ot5’ ée&érewva yeip’ éx éxpopa vexpod¥. Monk 
cites Eur. Suppl. 772 adN ete érapd yelp dravricas vexpors. 

769 ff. A pleasing and characteristic touch. Such a state of a must 
have existed in many Greek households. 

771. opyds. Euripides is fond of the plural of épy#, using it ae twenty 
times. Compare in English ‘‘ whenever he falls into one of his rages.”’ 

773. ovtros: used here in unceremonious address, as often. So Hec. 1127, 
1280, Hel. 1627, Or. 1567, etc. medbpovtrikéds: this use of the perf. participle 
with verbs of looking is very rare in Attic, though not uncommon in late writers. 
See Jacobs’ ed. of Philostratus p. 590 and Lobeck’s Phrynichus p. 119 for ex- 
amples. There seems to be no other case of the construction in Euripides. 

775. esrpoonyopw: a favorite Euripidean word; cf. Hippol. 95, Herc. F. 
1284, Suppl. 869, fr. 1182, 45. It means properly ‘‘easy of address’’; cf. 
Latin adfabilis, our ‘ affable.”’ 

776. Gvdp éraipov: so éraipos dvjp in Il. XVII. 466, Od. VIII. 584. The 
presence of an apparently pleonastic dyjp in such cases is probably due to the 
fact that the other substantive was once an adjective. So éraitpos (for érdpuos) 
probably originally meant ‘‘ following” ; see Bezzenberger’s Beitriige IV. p. 327. 
Traces of the adj. use of ératpos may still be seen in classic Greek, e.g. Plat. 
Gorg. 487 D rots cauTob ératporaros. 

777. cvvadpvopéve: Nauck would read cuvvywdpvwyévos, which would be 
more idiomatic; but the change is unnecessary. If authors always used the 
most idiomatic constructions, their works would be ‘‘like plum-puddings made 
only of plums,’’ as some one has well put it. 

778. Ovpaiov...éxwv: these words recur in 1012, which is probably an 
interpolation from this line, or is due to a mistake of the same kind as gave 
us 312 (1012 — 778 = 234=—6 pages of 39 lines each —a singular coincidénce 
if accidental. See note on 312). 
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779. «al coddrepos: asly hit. Heracles, though somewhat exhilarated, is 
not by any means drunk; and his speech is consistent enough from one point 
of view. 

780. otSas: Nauck (Hur. Stud. II. p. 71) argues at great length that we 
should read oic6as: but in this passage, Athenaeus IV. 175d. (a fragment of 
Philemon, 44 Kock), and Xen. Mem. IV. 6,6 the MSS. all have oiéas. See also 
Rutherford New Phryn. pp. 227-8, who cites the testimony of the gramma- 
rians. He observes: ‘‘ Nauck is rash in the extreme to alter oidas to oio@as in 
Alc. 780.... There is, in fine, not one assured instance of the form oicdas 
in Attic of any period.’’ 

781. otpat pev ov: note the colloquial tone. Plutarch (Consol. ad Apoll. 
107 B and C) has Sox for ofvar, doubtless quoting from memory. — This scene 
where Heracles expounds his easy philosophy is delicious. Wecklein calls 
attention to the rhymes 782-5, which heighten the humorous effect. 

782. Proverbial; cf. Soph. Hl. 1178 (cited by Jerram), Menand. Mono- 
stich. 69. 

783. A favorite Euripidean cadence; cf. 848. Plutarch has égorw airdp, 
probably through confusion with some other line which was also in his mind. 

784. tiv (Hpepav) atprov peAAovoray elvar: cf. Soph. Trach. 945 od yap %00’ 
7 Y avpov, Alexis fr. 241K. Through this ellipsis of qudpa, aipuov was fairly 
on the way to become a true feminine substantive. In the line in our text 
it would be easy (though, I think, needless) to read ryv qudpav wéddoveay and 
take avpiov as a gloss which has displaced the true reading. 

785. ro ris téXxys: an intentionally vague expression. Elmsley proposed 
ra for ré: the plural is more common, but that is not a decisive reason for the 
change. mpoBhoerar: cf. Med. 907 cal uh mpoBain perfor 7 7d vdv xaxdv, Orest. 511 
nwépas 6) mot kax@v mpoBjoera; and esp. Med. 1117 xapadox® raxetbev ot rpoB7- 
erat. Hippol. 342 wot wpoBjoera: Néyos; ib. 9386 get THs Bporelas> wot wrpoB7- 
vera; ppevds may also be compared. The sense must be: ‘‘ for it is uncertain 
how far fortune will proceed,’’ i.e. what will be its outcome. Wecklein would 
read ‘roBjoerar: but the emendation, though undeniably elegant, is not, I think, 
necessary. 

786. dAloKxerar réxvy: cf. fr. 811 radavi | rexunplorrw eixdrws adloxerat. 
Pflugk cites Soph. O. T. 110 76 5€ fnrovpuevor | ddwrdv, Phil. 863 1rd 5’ adddbomov 
€ug hpovrid., wat, wovos 6 why PoBdv xpadruoTos. 

790. thv mrctorov nSlorynv: cf. Soph. Phil. 631 rfs mretorov éxOiorns éeuot 

. €xldvys, O. C. 743 ef wh wretoctov dvOpwrwv Epuv | kdxioros, and from Eur. 
himself Med. 1823 @ péywrov éxOlorn viva, Hippol. 1421 uddora ptdraros. 

792. tatra: aS Hermann pointed out, Markland’s conjecture mdvra is quite 
needless ; rafra = ‘‘ these of yours.”’ 

795. aly: wlee MSS. «adtdAas: the MSS. have réyas, except that in a the 
first hand has written in the margin yp. wJAas. The schol. says: yodderac widas 
iv’ n° brepBas Tas ridas- ef be TEXAS, KaTappovjoas, I should be inclined to read 
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rbxas were it not for the fact that the words rdo6’... ruxacGeis are almost 
certainly an interpolation from 829 and 832. The interpolator wrote wv)as, 
as in 829. Then some one, wishing to avoid a repetition and obtain a more 
appropriate meaning, emended wvdas to rvxas. The change then reacted in 
turn on 829, where a has réyas wvd\as by the first hand. The expression btrep- 
Baroy roxas can hardly be paralleled, and I believe that Wecklein is right in 
bracketing raod’ .. . wuxacOels. 

796. d0ovvexa : — ws or 671, as not infrequently in the tragedians. 

797. dpevov: so L P; the other MSS. have xaxod. Of the two readings 
gpevav is clearly the better; but neither is satisfactory, though Jerram com- 
pares Hippol. 983 gvcracis gpevdv. The view of Kirchhoff, that there was a 
lacuna in the archetype at the end of 795, which was filled out in different ways 
by grammarians or copyists, is extremely probable. The true reading cannot 
be restored with certainty ; Nauck’s rpézov is very plausible, though I have not 
ventured to receive it into the text. 

798. A bold nautical metaphor; peBoppitew, ‘to shift (a vessel) from one 
anchorage to another,’’ is repeatedly used by Eur. in this figurative way 
(Bacch. 931 é édpas weOadpuioa [roy wrAdkauor], cf. Med. 258, 443). airvdos: the 
plash of wine poured into the cup; but when used in connection with pedoppce? 
the nautical meaning of the term would instantly occur to an Athenian hearer. 
Hence I must agree with Earle in regarding cxvgov as an dipoodéxynroy added 
at the last moment by way of joke, though Mr. England (Class. Rev. IX. p. 52) 
seems to hold a different opinion. Euripides uses wirvios of the plashing of oars 
(I. T. 1050, 1346, cf. Troad. 1123), of the sound of falling tears (Hippol. 1464), 
of the noise of beating with the hands (Tro. 1236), of the crash of spears strik- 
ing in the onset (Heracl. 834), of the sudden and violent impulses of madness 
(I. T. 307, Her. F. 1189) or panic (Her. F. 816). Difficult is Troad. 817, where 
dvoty wirUAo is generally taken as meaning ‘‘two encounters’’ or the like; cf. 
Heracl. 834. 

799. Some English poet has the line ‘‘ For mortal thoughts beseem a 
mortal mind’’; but I have been unable to find the source of the quotation. 

800. Earle calls attention to the sigmatism of this line. Note also the 
repetition of survwppuwyévas (cf. 777). The effect is to give the words a highly 
contemptuous tone. 

S01. ws... xpitq: quoted by the schol. on Soph. Aj. 395 to explain the 
use of ws éuol in that passage. 

802. This line has éwo substituted dactyls, showing how far Euripides 
deviated from the metrical usage of Sophocles and Aeschylus. ‘' Quid quod 
Alcestis, quae inter fabulas est summa metri severitate compositas, versum 
continet, qualis 802. . . quo loco ne id quidem excusationi est quod vocabula, 
quae initium efficiant versus, arcte inter se cohaereant? Sed ne cui suspicio 
incidat, opus esse corrigi illum versum, tenendum est, Herculem illa pronuntiare 
verba paullo liberiore utentem metro’’ (Mueller De ped. sol. p. 98). That the 
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line is not corrupt is sufficiently shown by the other cases of resolution cited 
by Mueller l.s.c. See also Riimpel Die Aufldsungen im Trimeter d. Euripides 
Philol. XXIV. pp. 407-21. 

803. émordper8a: so L a, rightly, as the metre shows. The other MSS. 
have émrisrdueda. 

807 ff. The orcyouvdia which follows has given a great deal of trouble. As 
far as 809 everything seems to be clear; but with 810 the difficulty begins. 
Prinz regards 810-11 as spurious, without assigning any adequate ground for 
doing so. They are probably genuine; but it cannot be denied that when 
they follow 809 (as in the MSS.) they occasion difficulty. As Nauck points 
out (Hur. Stud. II. p. 75), Euripides would never have been so careless as to 
let 811 immediately precede 812, leaving it to the reader to divine that oixetos 
Av refers to the dead person and ovx éppage to Admetus. By removing 810 and 
811 a perfect connection is restored at 809-12. But what is to be done with 
810-112 Nauck would insert them immediately after 813. But 813 and 814 
give an excellent connection as they stand. It is the ominous phrase decmor ev 
xaxa that makes Heracles observe 66° ot Ouvpalwy mnudrwv dpxer AOyos. (Cf. Her. 
F. 587-8.) On the other hand, where can the indignant question 810 come 
in so fittingly as after the broad hint in 817 that the guest’s presence is unde- 
sirable? I am therefore strongly in favor of the arrangement in the text, 
which is due to Wecklein—all the more because I had come to the same 
conclusion quite independently after long and careful study of the passage. 

812. éppate: for the use of the imperf. (almost = ov« éBovrero Ppdferv), see 
Goodwin M. and T. 388. 

813. xalpwv 10’: a polite intimation that the conversation is to be dropped. 

815. ti...0 dpdv: ce... dpdy L P, a much inferior reading, as it loses 
the force of the expressive r.. — The implication is, ‘¢ (Yes), for had they been 
6vpata, I should not have been displeased,’’ etc. 

816. GAN 7 wérovOa Selv': a stereotyped phrase expressing surprise and 
vexation at an unpleasant discovery. So J. A. 847 (cited by Earle) ; cf. Bacch. 
642, Or. 1616. devd réoxev seems to have been almost a slang expression; 
cf. Aristoph. Ran. 252, Eccl. 650, etc. Euripides is excessively fond of the 
adj. deuvds. 

S17. év Séovre: cf. Hippol. 9238, Med. 1277, Or. 212. 

810. odver’: ovvexa is the only form found in Sophocles, and is the prepon- 
derating form in Aesch. and Eur. (see Kihner-Blass II. p. 251, 10). Moreover 
it (1 am speaking of the preposition) is attested by at least one Attic inscription 
(C. I. A. IV. b, 491, 8) of the fifth century. (C. 1. A. IV. b, 422 No. 4 is doubt- 
ful, as there Kirchhoff believes the word to be a conjunction and the lacuna 
makes it impossible to decide the question. See Meisterhans p, 177, 25 and 
note.) Hence those who would change it to etvexa (as Prinz does in this 
instance) are probably in the wrong. ed mdoyew: ‘‘ be hospitably treated.”’ 
Nauck would read «ef mpdccev: but his objection, that rdcxeyv cannot refer 
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to ‘‘das innere Behagen,’’ amounts to nothing; for it is not ‘*das innere 
Behagen’’ that Euripides means. 

811. This line is a most conspicuous example of the power of the Greek 
particles, a power which so often may be felt but cannot be expressed in trans- 
lation. oiketos: Ouvpatos (So a) is in my opinion a mere guess, though Lascaris, 
Matthiae, Hermann, Woolsey,* Verrall and others prefer it. The sarcasm 
would undeniably be more forcible with that reading; but the authority of a 
cannot stand for an instant against BL P. The schol. says ovx #v Eévy, dda 
awdvu oixeta, Which may look either way. — The place which in the text is occu- 
pied by 810-11 is filled in the MSS. by the two bracketed lines which follow 
(818-19). These are open to two objections: they break the orcyouvéia, and 
the schol. has on 820 the note: raidra dé ra rpladiau Beta) ev riow ovdK &yKeTat. 
Hence Kirchhoff rejects 818-20 as an interpolation ; while Nauck would reject 
816-19, reading réscapa instead of rpia in the scholium. The whole trouble 
is, I think, due to 818-19. Wilamowitz and Klotz defend them; but surely 
it is not accident that almost at the very place where the orcxouvdia is inter- 
rupted the schol. remarks that three lines are not found in some copies. Either 
the lines are an interpolation, or they were arbitrarily rejected by some ancient 
scholars. I firmly believe them to be spurious. 820, on the other hand, makes 
a good connection with 811, and should probably be retained. I conceive the 
history of the passage to have been about as follows: 810-11 originally stood 
after 817. By a copyist’s blunder they were torn from their proper context 
and inserted after 809. Then, observing the lacuna thus left, some one com- 
posed 818-19 and inserted them in the gap; and, being either careless or 
ignorant, he interrupted the orcyouvdia. In composing the two lines he prob- 
ably had in mind 215-17, 427 or 928, or all of them. The pla of the schol. 
is then a mistake for 60. Hannemueller’s proposal to reject 817-20 and read 
wérove Secvat Tis in 816 is ingenious but futile, as the corrective ,év ody in 821 
is fatal to it. 

820. The text is that of L P; a has re dpotdov y, B re ppotdov yévos H (yévos 
deleted by the first hand). The reading of L P, with its constructio ad sensum, 
is bolder and more characteristic; and 7: ¢potdov is probably due to some 
erammarian who wished to bring the gender of tis in accord with that of 
réxvwv. The yévos of B (whence Earle conjectures nay 7 yévous re ppoddor) is, 
if I mistake not, the remnant of a grammatical gloss on the gender (yévos) 
of Ppovdos (or Ppotdov). The schol. says: apa, pyolv, adavys éyéverd tis Tav 
waa 6 yépwy wathp dwébavev. (Note that he says yépwrv rarijp, not rary 
yéowr with Wecklein; though he may have transposed.) 

826. yobdpnv... iSdv: ‘I noticed that I saw.’? So England; this is, 
I think, better than to take yo@dunv and iédv separately, with Earle. 

* Woolsey’s objection to ofxefos, that “it supersedes all further inquiry,” is obviated 


by Wecklein’s arrangement of the lines, as Heracles at once infers (820) from the servant’s 
words that Admetus has lost a near relative. 
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827. «wpdcwrov: probably corrupt (Prinz). Those who retain it explain 
it as referring to the expression of the face, like Latin vultus (so Earle, who 
compares Jon 925, and others). But surely the order—eyes, hair, expression 
—is very odd; though cf. Med. 1071 f. (xelp, xdpa, cxfjua, mpdcwrov). In place 
of wpécwroy we should expect either (1) an adjective qualifying xovpay, e.g. 
Herwerden’s dvorpécwmrov, which Wecklein accepts, or (2) a noun denoting 
dress or general appearance, e.g. Stadtmiiller and Mekler’s werAduar. None 
of the conjectures that have been made seems really satisfactory (see Sel. 
Conj.), mpécoy (cf. Or. 888) among the rest. 

828. xidos: euphemistic for vexpdy. 

G29. Bla Se Ovpod: ‘‘against my inclination,” like Big ppevav. Tacd’... 
avAas: here these words appear in their proper connection. See note on 795. 

$31. xdra kopdfe: so a (except for the « subscript); B has xaraxwudfw, 
L xar éxkdpatov, P xawexdyagov. ‘The preceding imperfects seem to have 
caused the alteration of xwudé#— which is properly used as denoting an action 
not fully ended —into éxdéuafor, and the other reading(s) then easily arose ”’ 
(Woolsey). The source of L P probably had xa7’ éxwpagor: the reading of P 
is due to the common mistake of a for r. 

632. wvuKxaceis: note the contemptuous force, ‘‘ loaded with garlands.”’ 
See note on 796. cot 76 dpaaat: there is much doubt about the construction 
of these words. At least three possibilities arise: (1) d\\d may be corrupt 
for some verb of blaming or wondering; (2) cod may be ‘‘exclamatory geni- 
tive’? and 7d wh pdpdoa the articular inf. used in exclamations (M. and T. 805), 
as is held by Monk, Paley, Weil, Wecklein, Earle and others, probably with 
reason (cf. Med. 1051 f.); (8) 4» may be understood, ‘‘it was your fault not 
to tell,’? as the schol. and Woolsey explain it. F. W. Schmidt’s 766° q» for 
ro wy and Matthiae’s uo. for uy are ingenious but not convincing. 

833. mpookesévov: Scaliger’s certain emendation for wpoxemévov. See 551 
and note. 

834. rod viv: rot wv Monk; but evpjow, not worwy, predominates in the 
writer’s mind.* In Hippol. 1158 ro? (rod A, ry Christus patiens 1863) yijs dvaxra 
rhode Oncéa worwy | evporw’ &v and Soph. Aj. 403 rot wordy pevS the participle, 
on the other hand, stands nearer to the adverb than the verb does, and so 
predominates. The order is significant. 

835. Adpioav: Adpiccay the MSS.; but the grammarians and inscriptions 
show conclusively that the form with one o is the correct one. See Nauck 
Eur. Stud. II. pp. 77 ff.; Meisterhans p. 75, 12. feordv: i.e. made of polished 
stone. Cf. Hel. 986 rad’ évi teorg@ tddw. Such monuments must have been 
familiar to every spectator, common as they were in Athens. Nauck’s ywordy 
for geordv is quite unnecessary. As Earle well observes, ‘‘the objection that 
any proper monument could hardly be set up at such short notice is of little 
moment ; for the poet intended his audience to think of the lovely sculptures 


* See on the other side Wecklein Beitrdige zur Kritik des Euripides p. 540. 
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of the Ceramicus, situate éri rot xadNicrov mpoacreiou ris wédews (Thuc. II. 34, 
5).”? Besides, when a monarch commands, work is done quickly. €« mpoa- 
otiov: the metre requires the form without e in this place, Pindar fr. 129, 
2, Soph. Hl. 1481 (cf. Soph. fr. 647 yijs rpoacrias) and Polemo Anth. Pal. 
XI. 38 (see Nauck Hur. Stud. Il. p. 77). Nauck regards mpodcriuv as the 
correct form of the word, and rpodoreov as an erroneous form which was 
perhaps introduced under the influence of doretos. There seems to be no 
passage where the metre requires the form with e; but Suidas (s.v.) and 
Choeroboscus (Cramer’s Anecd. II. p. 250) speak of rpodoreov as the regular 
form, and Suidas mentions the Sophoclean usage as exceptional. This may 
mean merely that the grammarians in introducing the form mpodcreov found 
that the passages from Sophocles would not fall into line, and so one of them 
wrote the note in question. The change from: to e is much less natural than 
that from e to z, but the analogy of doretos may be sufficient to account for it. 
The question must for the present remain sub judice. See Lobeck Paralip. 
p. 253, where the grammarians are cited. The metrical inscriptions give no 
help in this case. The force of the phrase é« rpoacriov is also in doubt. What 
relation does ék here express? (A) Some connect éx mpoacriov with xaréwer, 
‘¢You will see the tomb from the suburb.”” (B) Others still take é« = dw or 
éxrdés (So the schol. and Jerram). Others (C) take it in the sense of ‘‘next to,” 
‘‘adjoining’’? (so Bauer-Wecklein). Others again (D) suppose an ellipsis of 
idp eis Tov dypéyv or the like (so Paley). The true explanation is, if I mistake 
not, that of England (E), who says: ‘Is it not better to take it as = ép 
mpoastiv, as it were ‘looking at you from the suburb’’’? As so often, the 
Greek prefers the point of view of motion to that of rest. The speaker thinks 
of the image as coming (as it were) from the suburb to meet the eye of Heracles. 
See for an excellent statement of this and allied uses of é« Matthiae Greek Gr. 
(Eng. trans.5) § 596. Euripides even uses the é« construction with verbs of 
standing and sitting; see Jebb’s elaborate note on Antig. 411, and cf. Donkin 
in the Classical Rev. IX. p. 350. The tomb would naturally be in the suburb, 
like those in the Ceramicus, which the poet doubtless had in mind. As far 
as sense and metre go, Euripides might have written here év rpoaoriw, though 
it is not probable that he did so. 

837. Exit Servant. «Kal xeip: a has yvx4 7, an inferior reading probably 
due to the influence of Or. 466 © rddauva kapdia puxn 7 eu. 

839. "Hvexrpudvos éyeivar : jdexrpvovos C’ (which, however, is of slight 
authority), éyelvar’ Blomfield. a has #rexrpdwvos, the other MSS. 7Aexrpudvos : 
all have yelvar’. The epic form yelvar can scarcely be right, as in trimeters 
the omission of the augment occurs very rarely, and then only in the beginning 
of the verse. Hence it seems necessary to read éyefvar,, and this in turn neces- 
sitates reading "Hdexrpvévos. The usual form of the gen. is that in w (cf. 
Herc. F. 17 ’Hyexrpiwva); but in Apollod. Bibl. 2, 4, 5, 6 the MSS. have the 
form with o. See also Nauck Fur. Stud. I. p. 78, Kihner-Blass I. p. 476 (with 
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the ‘‘ Nachtrige’’ ad loc.). Wilamowitz has proposed the very ingenious and 
elegant conjecture "Hyexrpuwyn ‘yelvar’, which may be the true reading ; but 
the probabilities seem to me to favor ’Hyexrpudvos. 

841. Kas Tév5’ tSptoat Sopov: e’s because of the motion implied in idpica:, 
‘¢ (bring and) set down.’’ Cf. [on 1573, Hel. 46. 

842. trovpyfica. xaptv: Monk compares Aesch. Prom. 635 odv Epyov, "Io?, 
raicd’ broupyjoa xdépiv, Soph. fr. 315 F dys vrouws avOvrovpyfoa yap. 

843. peAdprrepov: the MSS. have peddurerdov, but, as Musgrave long ago 
pointed out, the schol. seems to have werdurrepor, for he says: eldwdororetrat weraivas 
mrépuyas €xwv 6 Odvaros. Meddurerdov is appropriate enough ; but weddurrepor 
is the finer and more poetic term. Cf. Hec. 71, 705, Hor. Sat. II. 1, 58. Besides, 
aS pweAdumerdos occurs in this play (according to one reading) in 427 and in the 
interpolated line 819, it might easily have displaced the other word. 

845. About this line much critical controversy has raged. The older edd. 
retained the MSS. reading rivovra, and took mpocdayudrwy as ‘‘partitive geni- 
tive’’ with it. Then arose the question why Heracles expects to find Thanatos 
drinking of the blood-offerings. To this various answers have been given. 
Koechly (Litt.-hist. Taschenb. von Prutz 1847 p. 381) suggested that the poet 
merely intended to produce a comic effect, adding that the guess of Heracles 
is ‘‘eine kostliche Vermuthung fiir einen Trinker von Profession’?! Much 
more plausible is the view of J. Lessing (De Mortis apud veteres figura p. 25 
note 5) that the poet had in mind the passage of the Homeric Néxua (Od. XI. 
28 ff.) where the shades taste the blood of the victim. The habit thus attributed 
to the shades might well be extended to the dvag vexpdv, Thanatos (cf. Rohde 
Psyche p. 540 note 1). F. W. Schmidt (Saé. Crit. p. 29; cf. his Krit. Stud. IL. 
p. 24) objects that wivovra would assume that the burning of the body was 
already in progress. But Heracles has just learned that Alcestis is dead; he 
has not seen Admetus for some time, and knows that tne funeral-rites are 
going on (@a4mre 834). Why then should he not suppose that ‘‘der Akt der 
Leichenverbrennung schon im Gange war’’? Besides, even if the objection 
were just, a poet does not always speak by the card. Schmidt conjectures 
mewovrTa, ‘*hungry for’ the offerings, which is accepted by Prinz and Bauer- 
Wecklein. Nauck, Weil and Earle retain rivovra : Dindorf conjectured tfovra, 
Hartung wirvovra (!). The schol. read aivovra, which I believe to be sound. 
Tpordaypnarev: for the part. gen. after rivw Weil compares Od. XXII. 11 é¢pa 
miot otvoto. So also Od. XV. 373, XI. 96 (in the very passage which, according 
to Lessing, Euripides had in mind). The force of apo in rpédcgdaypa is much 
disputed. Some think it refers to the offering of the blood-sacrifice in front of 
the tomb, others that a rpéogaypna was so called because offered in behalf of 
some one, others still that the sacrifice was given this name because it preceded 
the offerings of milk, honey and wine which were made to the dead. I have 
little doubt that the term originally denoted a preliminary sacrifice of some 
kind and then was gradually made to include other kinds of blood-offerings. 
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846. Aoxalas: this reading was recovered from the schol. (ypdgerat )o- 
x (ayéas) and the cod. Flor. of the Etymol. Mag., where the line is cited thus 
(with wrong division of words): xdvaep Noxaia caurov é&é5pas. The MSS. have 
Noxyoas. Cf. fr. 727b, where otrov Noxatov is used of grain in which. one can 
lie in wait (év @ gore Nox fFoa, Etym. Mag. l. s.c.). 

847. meptBadw: so Monk; wepiBart6 of L P is due to some one who took 
both this verb and udpyw to be fut. indic. The other MSS. have zepiBadwy, 
which is clearly wrong, as the preceding 6é shows. Nauck would read re for 
dé: but in such cases 5é has a slight climactic rather than adversative force, 
almost == ‘‘and what is more,’’? though weaker. épatv: Nauck suspects this 
word to be corrupt. a has éua by the first hand, which the second has cor- 
rected to éuav and the third to éuaty. There is probably not sufficient ground 
for emendation. 

849. wpiv... peOq: M. and T. 648. 

851. aiparnpov wéAavov: here not of a sacrificial cake, but of the clotted 
blood of the offering. Cf. I. T. 300, Rhes. 430, Or. 220, etc. rév Kéro: 
explained by Képys and dvaxros, which are in ‘‘partitive apposition’’ with 
it; Tiv Kkdtw (sc. dddv), the reading of the Aldine, is a neat but needless 
emendation. 

852. Bhas dvydlov: but dvndlous, the reading of the other MSS., is shown 
by the position and sense to be right. Cf. Herc. F. 607. 

854. Wecklein compares Jl. I. 441 rarpi pidw év xepoi rider. 

856. awemAnypévos: mwerdeyuevos has been conjectured, but lacks MS. author- 
ity. Cf. 405 and Herc. F. 1393. 

857. F. W. Schmidt thinks this line is spurious, and calls attention to the 
repetition of yevvatos three lines below. But Greek writers were less sensitive 
to blemishes of this sort than we are. 

859. é\d5’ B, obviously a mere ‘‘copyist’s blunder.’? The Attic inscrip- 
tions show that during the classical period the gemination of consonants was 
pretty carefully observed. 

860 f. Exit Heracles, to the left. Admetus and the chorus return by the 
same way by which they left the scene at 740 ff. Admetus sings a short 
anapaestic lament, followed by a responsive song between him and the chorus. 
The whole scene from 861-9384 is a coupés : see Aristotle Poet. 12, 3. 

862. xfpov peddOpwv: cf. in English ‘‘her widowed couch.’ atat: as to 
the number and form of the interjections there is much difference in the MSS. 
Thus in 860 J has added a second é&, and so Hermann and Earle read. In 862 
B has pou only once; at the end of the line, too, there is disagreement (see 
Critical Apparatus). The reading in the text is that of Prinz and Nauck; 
Wecklein omits aia? altogether, Hermann and Earle double it. The arrange- 
ment of the anapaests, too, differs in different editions; the text follows Prinz. 

863. mq: restored by Porson (see his note on Hec. 1062). J has 7, the 
other MSS. wot. The adverb of rest, not that of motion, is required; and m7 
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would be quite out of place in a lyrical passage and surrounded by Doric forms 
(cf. ddofuav just below). 

864. The same question occurs in Med. 97, Suppl. 796, Rhes. 751. On the 
construction (originally a deliberative question, implying a wish, ‘chow can 
I’? = “would that I could’’) see M. and T. 728. 

865. érexev: this, the reading of L P, is confirmed by the metre. 

866. kelvov epapar: to restore the symmetry of the clauses F. W. Schmidt 
would read vextwy dyaywar. There seems, however, not to be sufficient reason 
for any change. The repetition xelvwy...xetv expresses very forcibly the 
speaker’s yearning, and xeiywy (euphemistic) is no more vague or weak than 
xaxec in 744. Cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 751 xetywy Epayar, xetOc yevotuav, which looks 
like a parody, or at least a reminiscence, of this passage. 

868. aiyds: see note on 667. 

869. wdda mwefedwv: astriking example of the ‘‘cognate’’ accusative. Ihave 
not been able to find another instance of 1éda refeverv. 

870-71. A difficult passage. The schol. gives two explanations: rowdrov 
évéxupov Umép evo, iva Kayo droddvw. DAvumodpevos yap ¢ atrhy dwdéd\duma, and 
dunpov: évéxupov. Tod dé Shy pyow Sunpov abr@ yeyovévac Thy "AXkynoTw: dvri yap 
avrod 6é50Ta. TG “AcSy. The former is, I think, the correct one, as darocudjoas 
shows. Admetus regards Alcestis as his pledge or security for living. But 
Thanatos has robbed him of this security and has delivered it to Hades; so 
that Admetus has now no guarantee that his life will continue to be spared. 
This is, of course, illogical, as it is the death of Alcestis which is the real 
security. Admetus, like most weak characters, would fain ‘‘have his cake 
and eat it too.’? If the other explanation were correct, drocvd\joas would be 
out of place, for Thanatos would only be doing his duty in taking away Alcestis 
and handing her over to Hades. doovAjoas implies violence or fraud, and 
hence could not be used of a mere legal transfer. The figure is that of stealing 
hostages from an enemy. 

872. xedOos: except in fr. 731, 63 this word seems not to occur elsewhere 
in Euripides. Sophocles has it once (Antig. 818), Aeschylus twice (Hum. 10138, 
Suppl. 744). 

873. Hermann read here werovOws, in agreement with the subject of Bam, 
while Musgrave read érov0ds y. These changes they found necessary because 
they read in 890 wépas 5’ odééy with L P. But if we accept there répas 5é 
¥ (so a, and B except for the division of 6¢ 7), there is no need of changing 
mwérovoas. (adyéwy in 890 is to be scanned with synizesis.) 

874. 8 dSévas Bas: cf. Hl. 1210, Phoen. 1561, cited by Monk. So in 
English ‘‘to pass through suffering,’ with a similar underlying material 
conception. 

877. This line is certainly corrupt, as we have only -7ov to correspond to 
-fec pav- of 894. The difficulty lies, in all probability, in dyra (so the MSS.). 
Hartung conjectured o %vavra, which is probably right. See Sel. Conj. for 
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other emendations. Cf. Or. 1478 €vavra 5’ HdOev, Soph. Antig. 1299 rdv 8’ 
évavTa wpoo Brew vexpov. 

878. yAkooev: a very strong word. Cf. Suppl. 223 (which, however, is 
not quite a parallel case). B has here éuod dpév AAxwoe, with wrong division 
of words and loss of a syllable andav. The value of that MS. is greatly 
diminished by the extreme carelessness with which it was written. 

879-80. The construction of duaprety and dd\édxov has been much disputed. 
At least seven views have been advanced: (1) we may punctuate Zuvnoas 0 ov 
ppévas HAKwoev (Ti yap dvdpt Kaxdy petfov ;), auapTrety micrHs addOxov (SO Schaefer) ; 
(2) we may suppose an ellipsis of 7; (8) we may take duaprety as= 70d duaprety 
(so Wuestemann and Earle); (4) we may suppose an ellipsis of rodvrov, with 
which dyuaprety is in *“*explanatory apposition’’ (so Wecklein); (5) we may 
assume an inversion of the clause for ayaprety wioris ddoxou—Ti pettov Kaxdy; 
(so Hermann and Paley); (6) we may render ‘‘ quid enim tristius est ad amit- 
tendum quam fida uxor’?? taking ddéxou as gen. after petfov (so Hermann 
formerly) ; (7) we may take ré directly with auapre?y, ‘‘ What loss is greater 
than (the loss of) a faithful wife’’? (so Bauer). Explanation (1) is flat in the 
extreme; (2) and (8) are, I believe, impossible. I have not been able to find 
any instance of a simple infinitive after a comparative without 7 or rod. Verse 
11 oy Oave?y éppvoduny, is different, as there is no comparative and Oavety is not 
for rod davety (see M. and T. 807). (4) and (5) are harsh, and the same may 
be said of (7). I believe that (6), which Hermann proposed and then retracted, 
is substantially correct. Render: ‘‘ What is worse (lit. ‘a greater evil’) for 
a man to lose (auaprety epexegetical inf., ‘as to losing it’) than a trusty wife?”? 
Cf. in English ‘* A good wife is a bad thing to lose.’? The only alternative that 
I can see is to boldly emend ri yap to rivos and render ‘‘ What is there the loss 
of which (lit. ‘losing what’) is a greater evil than (to lose) a faithful wife ?” 
misThs adddxouv being for rot wicrijs addxou auaprety (comparatio con.pendiaria). 
But probably the change is needless. morris: so LZ Pa, and Stobaeus Flor. 
69, 12. This is clearly better than ¢g:Alas of B, which comes from 876 ¢uriéas 
addéxou. ph wore... Spedov: the view that in this construction ‘‘ u7 originally 
belonged to the inf. and afterward came to negative the whole expression”’ 
(M. and T. 736) seems improbable. The position of wu} is against it, and 
besides does a case like dere wh TodTo wouety, ‘he ought not to be doing this,” 
ever occur in classic Greek? Cf. Zl. XVIII. 867. Of course, cases like «z@’ 
were wy yevérOar (where wy and yevéoOar form one idea) do occur (e.g. Med. 1). 
The other alternative, that 44 was prefixed after the original meaning of wdedov 
was obscured and it came to be looked upon as a real wish-construction, has 
the analogy of ee and ei yap with wdedoy in its favor, and is probably the 
correct view. 

883. pla yap Wuxq: this order of the words (so Ba L) is certainly right ; 
ux} yap ma (sic), the reading of P, does not suit the metre, and puyH dé jua 
(sic), that of l, is wrong, as the explanatory ydp is needed, and besides has 
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too slight MSS. authority. tis tmwep GAyetv: ‘The use of the verb vreparyew 
with a genitive, ‘to grieve for or because of a thing,’ is attested by the Greek 
lexicons from Stephanus down. Only four passages, however, are cited as 
examples of this usage until we come down to late writers. These are: Alcestis 
883, Hippol. 260 rijc5’ brepadrya, Antig. 630 drdrys \exéwv brepadyov, Aristoph. 
Aves 466 ovrws tuav trepadryd. It is clear at a glance that in all these cases 
the verb follows the genitive, so that it is perfectly possible to read imep with 
anastrophe. Hence they by. no means prove that the compound verb vrepadyety 
was used by classical writers with a genitive in this sense. While I will not 
venture to assert that it was never so used by them, I have not been able to 
find a certain instance’? (Ed. in Harvard Studies VII. p. 221). There is cer- 
tainly none in Homer, Hesiod, Pindar or the tragedians and comedians. 

885-6. Blomfield compared Il. X. 63 kai Oaddmous Keparvoudvovs. OSavadrots: 
Seidler long ago pointed out that Euripides often uses the plural of @dvaros 
when speaking of a violent or premature death. 

887-8. arékvois Gydpots +: it is hard to decide between the dative, which 
is the reading of Z P, and the accus., which is that of the other family. The 
accus. is grammatically the difficilior lectio, and as it is supported by the schol., : 
I should be inclined to accept it were it not for the fact that we have dydpous 
aréxvous Te in 882, which might so easily have affected the reading in 887-8. 
Most edd. accept the accusative. 

889. SvomddAatorros: so Suppl. 1108 & duverddarov yfipas, Aesch. Choeph. 
673, Suppl. 451. 

890. L P have 5’ ovdév: see note on 873. dé y ovdév is probably right ; 
‘¢setzest du doch deinen Thranen keine Grenze’”’ (Wecklein). 6° é7r’ ovdév has 
occurred to me as a possible reading. rvBeis: see note on ridets in 57. With 
the whole line cf. Andr. 1217 ov« éxwyv wépas xaxdv. 

892-3. Cf. 416f., where the chorus use the same hackneyed means of 
consolation. 

894. meéfer: cf. Suppl. 249 mi€fer thy rixnv juads lav. Ovarav: so L; the 
other MSS. have @yyraéyv. Cf. rvya in 889. 

896. rdv bd yatav: sc. ofxouévwv. Monk wished to read yalas against the 
MSS., but the accus. is more idiomatic. The idea of motion was present in 
the poet’s mind. Cf. Hec. 147 rovs 6° id yatay (so the MSS., alas Porson). 

897. pipar: for this intransitive use, cf. Cycl. 166 pile: 7 és &dunv devKddos 
mwérpas do (cited by Monk); also Hel. 1325, Theognis 176, Xen. Cyneg. 9, 20 
ad fin. Jerram compares Milton’s ‘‘ out of doors he flung.”’ 

898. ripBouv... Tadpov és kolAnv: see note on 607 és rddov re kal rupdv. 
The poet evidently has a deep grave in mind. 

901. civ av éoxev: written as one word in BL P. lhas ye ouvvécxev, a 
cuvéxev, with o written above by the first hand. Lenting first divided the 
words as they stand in the text. The difficulty came, of course, from the 
‘¢tmesis.”? 
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$03. Jacobs has suggested, not without some degree of plausibility, that 
Anaxagoras is here referred to. This conjecture is based on Cicero’s Tusc. 
Disp. III. 14, 29-30, where he translates a passage from Euripides (éy# dé 
(raita) mapa copot Tivos wabwy, etc. fr. 964 N.) and observes: ‘* guod Theseus 
a doctis se audisse dicit, id de se ipso loquitur Euripides; fuerat enim auditor 
Anaxagorae, quem ferunt nuntiata morte filii dixisse ‘sciebam me genuwisse 
mortalem.’’? The view of Jacobs is, however, opposed by Hermann (see his 
note) and by Decharme (Revue des Etudes grecques 1889 p. 286, cited by Earle). 
If it is correct, the words év yéve. are probably a ‘‘blind,’’? as there is no evi- 
dence that Anaxagoras was akin to Euripides. We know, too, that the 
philosopher had more than one son (Diog. Laert. II. 3, 9). On the relations 
between Euripides and Anaxagoras, see for the ancient sources Schaubach 
Anaxagorae Fragmenta pp. 20-21, and for the modern Zeller Gesch. d. Griech. 
Phil. 1.4 p. 975 n. 2. The dissertation of Kohler Die Philosophie des Eur., 
Th. I. Anaxagoras u. Euripides, I have been unable to consult.* 

904. év yéver: so Soph. O. T. 1016 dfodver’ Hv cor WidduBos obdéev év yéver, 
[Dem.] XLVII. 70 od ydép éorw év yéve oor (cited by Jebb ad loc.). Kdpos: so 1; 
‘xodpos the other MSS., but a dactyl is required by the responsion (6 xépos = 
HrOev a- Of 927). Liddell and Scott are incorrect in stating that the form xofpos 
is always used in the lyric passages of the tragedians. 

905. oder: gyer, the reading of L P, would give the same sense, but is 
less appropriate with év déuoory. 

906. povémats: most edd., following the schol., have taken this word as 
here = pdvos or povoyerys, SO that xédpos povdrats will —=xépos wdvos rats oy. SO 
Or. 964 Teprépacca xadXlras bet, where xaddlras probably means not kadovs 
maidas €xovca but Kady mais ofoa. See as to this usage Lobeck Paralip. pp. 
371-2, Kitihner-Blass II. p. 314 ad fin. This may be the correct view; but I 
suspect that we should punctuate after déuoo.v and take povdrais as a possessive 
compound in agreement with vis, the adj. being used resumptively, as so often 
in Pindar — ‘‘I had a kinsman whose son, a youth worthy to be lamented, died 
in his home—and yet but one son had he.’’ @uaas: cf. Cycl. 535 gumras 5° 
ouris dv Wavoeé nov, Aesch. Prom. 190 ddAN eywrras paraxoyrveuwrv gorar, On the 
forms of the word, cf. the schol. on Soph. Aj. 122 "Iwves Zumrns daciv, Arrixol 
dé @uras xal Zura. This statement is confirmed by the facts. Homer knows 
only éurns: while Aeschylus has only éuras (four cases) ; Sophocles has éuzas 
(three times) and gua (once, Aj. 563; cf. Pind. Ne. IV. 36); Euripides has 
only guras (two cases). The word here—<éuws. Its derivation has never been 
satisfactorily explained. If from év rao., how account for €umrns and éumd (to 
say nothing of the Pindaric €umap) ? 

907. Gadus: idiws 7d dus Téraxev ert Tod meTplws + peTplws pepe Td Kakdv, Kalrrep 
drexvos wy schol. Hesychius says 8. v. ddus: ixavds, wAnpecrdrws, avrapKes. ear 


*See also Parmentier Huripide et Anaxagore, in Mémoires courronnés de Vacadémie 
de Belgique, vol. XLVII, (1892). 
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dé cat perpiws, ws Evpuridns ‘Adxjoridt. The edd. compare Med. 629 e 6’ drs 
€XOor Kvapis x.T.X. 

909. «powers: cf. Hec. 152 4 Sef o éridety riyBov mporeTh.. . TdpOevor, 
and better Plato Legg. VII. p. 792 D atrév rporerh mpds Tas Hdovas yryvduevor, 
though neither is an exact parallel. The sense here is clearly ‘‘ verging upon 
old age,’’ just slipping down into it, as it were. 

910. wépow: so Gaisford for rpdow. The responsion (cf. 934) requires 
along penult. The Doric form zépcw occurs in Pindar and the tragedians, but 
not in Homer. Ilépcw is probably not ‘‘ old Attic’’; at least the inscriptions 
do not favor po (see Meisterhans p. 76). For répcow with the gen. of part. 
cf. Plato Apol. 88¢ 6pare yap 5% Thy jrkiav bre wbppw nbn éori Tod Biov, and 
the like. 

911. ox ipa Sopov: ‘not a mere periphrasis for déuo., but giving a picture 
of the old, familiar form of the house, as it strikes his eye’’ (so Jerram, who 
compares Andr. 1 ‘Ac.dridos y9s oxfua, Hec. 619 & oxipar ofkwv). Add Soph. 
Phil. 952 & oxfua mérpas Slarvdov (cited by Monk). 

912. peramlrrovros: as in English ‘‘ when the luck is changing ’’; but the 
underlying figure is that of the fall of dice. 

914. TO péoov: 7d didgdopoy ris viv Tuyys Kal THs wddae SChol.; 7d wéooy in 
this sense is Herodotean (I. 126 of dé pacay woddédy eivar 76 pécov, IX. 82 rijs 
Goivns rovnbelons Hv woddov TO wécov), but rare in other writers. 

915f. Cf. the description of the nuptials of Peleus J. A. 1086 ff. odv: 
‘¢Im Ganzen steht ovv bei Euripides etwa 65 mal bei sachlichen Begriffen, eine 
geringe Frequenz, wenn man bedenkt, dass Aeschylos und Sophokles bei weit 
kleinerem Umfange je 44 und 56 Beispiele dieser Art darbieten’’? (Mommsen 
Beitr. z. d. Lehre d. Griech. Prip. p. 185). 

917. diAlas: sothe MSS. The schol. says ypdgerat riorfs, a variant which 
is due to 880, where see note. A comparison of 876, 880 and 917, with their 
variants, is most instructive, as Showing the way in which the readings of our 
text have been influenced. 

918. wodvaxnTos: a very rare word, probably drat deyduevov in classic 
writers. 

920-21: an echo of a legal phrase like of é& dudordpwy yeyovéres dordrv, 
Aristotle Const. Ath. 42,1 or wh peréxew Tis wbdews Os av wh && duoty doroty 
7 yeyovds, ib. 26, 4; cf. Politics 1278 234. One is almost tempted to propose 
dora&v dvres cbfuyes eiuev. aptoréwv: Dobree for dpicrwy. The emendation is 
supported by Soph. Aj. 1304 ap’ 35’ dpicreds € dpicréow Svotv | Braoray dy ducxv- 
vot ToUs pds aiuaros, aS Well as by the analogy of é& dugorépwy dordyv. A noun, 
not an adj., is required. xatdm: cdr ZL, but the metre allows cai dx, which 
is supported by the other MSS. elev: so Heath (efuév Pa). The other MSS. 
have jer, which is defended by Nauck (Hur. Stud. II. p. 79). The form eiuey 
is rare in tragedy, but seems well assured in Hippol. 849 (ay ciuey A L Pad, 
dv quev BC Hc, dp fuev Nauck), a trimeter. There the potential optative 
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(‘‘ probably I have experienced,’’ etc.) well suits the connection, as Phaedra 
has just admitted that she is a novice in such matters. Homer has ei7’ Od. 
XXI. 195, and Soph. O. T. 1046 the analogous form eide?r’ for eldeinre (Jebb 
on Antig. 215). See for other examples Kithner-Blass II. p. 221, 3. Nauck’s 
objection to eiwev, then, will not hold. The question is simply which is the 
better reading; neither is impossible. The MSS. are pretty evenly divided 
P a against B L), though juev has, on the whole, slightly better authority. 
If ws is causal, either fuev or ciuvey may be used (cf. M. and T. 718-14) ; if, 
on the other hand, it merely introduces indirect discourse (éABiforvres implying 
a verb of saying), eiuev is certainly right, as in such cases the Greek retains 
the original tense, though after secondary tenses the mood may change. The 
scholiast’s paraphrase xal éuaxdpifov nuds ws éopuev evyevets favors eiuev, which 
I have adopted with most edd. Cf. Troad. 1253 udya 6’ édBicGeis ws éx maré- 
pov | dyabav éyévov. Fuev of BL may be due to iotacism ; but the passage is 
one where it is almost impossible to feel sure of the true reading. ~ 

923. péAaves oroApol: sc. dvrimado, a Somewhat bold ellipsis. 

925. Aéktpwv Koiras: so Med. 4851. ras dvavdpov xolras ddéoaca Aéxrpor (if 
the text be sound). 

926. wap: here the preposition has the force of ‘‘during’’ or ‘*‘in the 
midst of? ; see L. and S. s.v. rapé II. Some (so Earle) render it more liter- 
ally, ‘‘alongside of,’’ implying contrast. Heracl. 611, cited by Paley, is dif- 
ferent, as there apd denotes alternation rather than succession. The use in 
our passage, whether local, or, as I am inclined to think, temporal, is a rare 
one, and I know of no exact parallel in Euripides. 

927. amepoxdko: cf. Thuc. V. 105 paxapicavres tudv 7d dreipdxaxoy ob 
fnrotuev TO &dpov. The word comes to the surface again in late writers. 
Cf. dmeipdxados. 

929. Biorov kal puxdv: not a mere pleonasm. {Bloros denotes the physical 
side of life, yuy7 the emotional and intellectual. See Schmidt Synonymik 
§ 75, 2. 

930. diAlav: so the MSS. A writer in the Quarterly Rev. XV. p. 128 
proposed the reading €dure, gidla, **she has left you, the dear one,’ ¢irla 
being a semi-substantive in apposition with dduap (so Earle). But cf. 282 
ony yap piriay oeBduecGa, where girla refers to conjugal love, as here. 

931 ff. A troublesome passage. The MSS. have zoddois, and all but B 
(Sduapras) read Sduapros. The schol. paraphrases by ri gévov; moddol ras yuvai- 
kas amr@ecav, Which looks (though of this we cannot be certain) as though 
he read dduapras. (A) Hermann retains both moddots and dduapros, and under- 
stands ¢idiav, to be supplied from 980 as the object of wapéducev: ** multis tam 
solvit mutuum amorem mors uxoris.’’ This is hard indeed, and can scarcely 
be right. (B) Others retain mod)dts and read dduapra (So Prinz) or dduapras 
(with Band Reiske). But rapédvoev will then be ambiguous — abstulit or vires 
resolvit. If it = abstulit, moddots will be ‘dative of disadvantage’ where we 
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‘should expect a ‘genitive of separation.’ Another possibility (C) would be to 
read moAA@y and dduapra or Sduapras: the sense would then be good, ‘*from 
many men already has death taken away (unyoked) their spouse’? or ‘' wives.”’ 
On the whole, however, I incline to the view of Canter and most recent editors 
(D), that we should read zroddo’s and Sduapros. The change from moN)ois to 
moddovs is very slight, and Sduapros has the authority of all the MSS. but B. 
The rendering will then be, ‘‘many a man already has death separated from 
his spouse.’’? Ilapadvoe, with the accus. only, occurs in 117 in the sense of 
‘set free,’’ ‘‘release’’?; but ddpapros in our passage is best taken as gen. of 
separation with wapéAvoev, not as depending on @dvaros. It must be admitted, 
however, that the reading in the text is ambiguous, and might perfectly well 
be translated, ‘‘ many a man already has the death of a wife unnerved.’? But 
both (B) and (C) are liable to a similar ambiguity, owing to the double meaning 
of rapadvev. wapéAvoev: Matthiae for rapédvce, as the strophe (909) has a long 
syllable and syllaba anceps is not permissible here. 

936. Spos: cf. in English ‘‘ though it doesn’t look so, I think so all the 
same,’’? which at the same time shows how éuws came to mean ‘‘neverthe- 
less.”’ 

939. xpijv: Elmsley for xp7. The harshness of the combination is palli- 
ated in some measure by the metrical ictus. See note on 379. 

943. This line was rejected by Nauck (Hur. Stud. II. p. 80), who observes : 
‘¢Im dritten Verse erscheint reprv7js als unpassend ; wenn Admet vorher gesagt 
hat, sein verddetes Haus sei ihm unertraglich, so kann er nicht fiiglich fort- 
fahren dass keine Anrede die er an jemand richte oder die an ihn gerichtet 
werde, sein Kingehen in das Haus zu einem ergétzlichem machen werde.’’? He 
conjectures that the line was interpolated in order to supply a finite verb to 
go with the participles rpocerwv and mpoopnbeis. Not conclusive: Admetus is 
thinking of the cheerful welcome which he used to receive from Alcestis, which 
might well be said to make his home-coming delightful. Nauck, great scholar 
though he was, was sometimes led by his love of verbal accuracy to sacrifice 
literary effect. 

947. yotvaor: the epic form of the plural occurs in trimeters also in Hec. 
752, 889, Andr. 8938, being required by the metre in all four places. 

948. amimrovra: so the MSS. Wecklein (Jahrb. f. kl. Phil. Suppl. IX. p. 
171) would read wirvovra. He lays it down as a principle that the ‘‘ forma 
mirvev aut metri causa poetae tragici eadem qua rirrey usi sunt aut temperata 
cadendi significatione ut vel tarditatem vel decorem vel mollitiem depingat.’’ 
This rule is in general borne out by the usage; but he does not make it entirely 
Clear that wimreyv is not sometimes employed ‘‘ temperata cadendi significa- 
tione.’’? To enforce the rule strictly he has to emend some ten passages. 
Hence I have not ventured to read zirvovra here against all the MSS. Seoé- 
vw : this rare word (= décrava) occurs also in Med. 17, 694, 970; fr. 1182, 53. 
Sophocles has it twice, Aeschylus and Pindar not at all. 
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951. ydpou: ‘‘nuptials,’’ ‘‘ wedding-feasts.’? The rendering of some editors, 
‘Cuxores,’? is absurd, as Woolsey points out. £€bAAoyou yuvatkomAnGets: the 
edd. from Monk down remark that this is a reminiscence of Aesch. Pers. 122 
yuvatkoTm \nOs Sutdos. yuvackordnO7}s Seems to be dis efpnuévor. 

952. éEavéfopat: cf. Med. 74 ratra matdas éavétoua racyovras; Heracl. 967, 
Andr. 201. The word is a very strong one. 

954. kxvpet: Monk would read xupy, which would require doris &» (M. and 
T. 529). Hippol. 427 érw wapy, which Monk compares, is different, being a 
‘¢ general relative condition with omitted dv’? (M. and T. 540); and the same 
is true of 67: vevoyn in 978 of our play. In the passage in the text Admetus has 
particular enemies in mind, and so uses the indicative. — It is with profound 
knowledge of human nature that the poet represents Admetus as lamenting, 
not his own selfishness and cowardice, but the consequences to which it has led 
and will lead. 

960. xtSiov: so the MSS. If the comparative is right, rod reOvdvac must 
be understood. Cf. Andr. 639 f. xvduv (so LZ P and Stobaeus; xvdicroy A, 
xépduov Wecklein *) Bporots | révnra xpnotdy 4 xaxdv Kal wovovov | yauBpov wema- 
cOa:, and Hesych. xvésov: xpetrrov, aiperwrepov. Purgold conjectured xépéd.oy, 
which Wecklein approves; but there seems to be no certain example of xepdiwy, 
xépdvov in the tragedians. Perhaps we should read képéos, w pido, or Képdos 
fv with Blomfield (cf. Med. 798, Aesch. Prom. 745); but, on the whole, I am 
inclined to believe that the MSS. are in the right. 

962 ff. From the time of the schol. down these words have been taken as 
a personal statement of the poet’s own experience. The schol. observes on 
petapo.s Fia: kat wept perewpwv eppdvrica, olov dotpoddynoa Kai opuny éxi rodTo 
éryov. As was noted by the ancient grammarians, these addresses of the poet 
to the audience correspond in a manner to the parabasis of the comedy. Cf. 
Pollux IV. 111 rpaycxdy 5é obk Zoruv (Sc. 7 wapdéBacis)> GNX Evpiridyns atrd remol- 
nkev €v toNdots Opdpace K.T.X. 

965-6. xpetcoov and nipov (— uv) do not correspond exactly with uw} wo. and 
Z\Oous (— —) of the antistrophic lines 976, 977. But no emendation is neces- 
sary, as Glyconics and Pherecrateans allow this imperfect responsion in the 
first foot (see Christ Metrik? p. 521f.). It is noteworthy that 962, a Phere- 
cratean, introduces a Glyconic system; which is unusual. 

967. caviow: here, like Lat. tabulae, of the wooden tabiets which were 
covered with wax for writing. oavis occurs in other senses in Or. 1221 and 
Hel. 1572. The ancient belief that the inhabitants of Thrace and Thessaly were 
skilled in magic incantations shows itself over and over again in the literature. 

968. xaréypaev: Monk added the »v because the ultima must be long to 
correspond with that of redevrg in 979. The schol. quotes Heraclitus, who 
says: 7d 6&8 Acowicou (sc. iepdv) katecxedacrar [emt] THs Opdxns ert rod Kadoupévou 
Aiuov, drov 64 Tivas év cavlow dvaypapas eival gdacw C€Opdéwsy. Among the 


* See his Beitriige zur Kritik des Euripides p. 541 f. 
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pseudo-Orphic works current in later times was a treatise mepi pappaKxwy ; See 
Lobeck Aglaophamus p. 748f. Note that the chorus here mention the Thracian 
Orpheus, and the Asclepiads, who probably had their origin in Thessaly (see 
Walton Cult of Asklepios pp. 18 ff.) and would naturally be familiar to the 
Thessalians of Pherae. The poet is true to the local coloring. 

971. dvrirepdv: ‘Der Ausdruck ist hergenommen von den piforduor, welche 
durch Einschneiden besonderer Wurzel und Pflanzen Arzneimittel bereiteten 
(Bauer-Wecklein). Cf. Andr. 120 ef rb cor duvaiuay | dxos T&v SucdiTwy wovwp 
teuetv, Aesch. Ag. 17 dvtiuodmov évréuvwy dxos, and the word dyrlrouos. 

972 ff. For the sentiment, cf. the famous lines of Aeschylus quoted in the 
note on 424. In the MSS. édéetv of 975 and égorw of 974 have exchanged 
places, thus disturbing the responsion. The true reading was restored by 
G. A. Wagner. 

975. wdver: Wecklein reads udder, on the ground that «dvew cannot be used 
of sacrifices. But the sacrifices were accompanied by prayers, and xdveuv, like 
the English ‘‘ hearken to,’? may be loosely used. Cf. Aesch. Ag. 1064 xaxay 
Kkdvet PpevGv, which is nearly as bold an usage. 

976. pelfov: Wuestemann compares Med. 630 ef 6° Gdus €AOoe Kvrpis, 627 
Zpwres brep pev ayav édOdvres. 

978. 6 tT. veboy: ToiTO dvayKacTiKwTaTa mpdTtTe. olov Kal 6 “Opnpixds Leds 
brdxerrar TO THS Avdykns fvy@, ap ov dav) émiveton Til ‘od yap éudy ware- 
vayperov od dmarnddy ob5 drededrnroy & Te Kev Kepadrh Karavedow schol. For 
the omission of dv, see note on xupet, v. 954. 

980. XadwtPous: LP have XadvBoo., but the responsion requires the shorter 
form. Cf. fr. 472, 5 rundetoa doxds... Xad¥Bw weréxer, Aesch. Prom. 712 dards 
5é yerpds of otdnporéxtoves | oixotor XddAvBes, Sept. 7111f., etc. Hence the names 
xa\uBos and yddvw for iron. See Xen. Anab. V. 5, 1 and Strabo XII. 19 
(549 M.). od Bla: P has ov Bla (0 for C). olSapov: so L a; the other MSS. 
have oldnpov. 

981. amorépov: this word seems to be dak eipnudvov in this sense in classic 
Greek, but is not uncommon in late writers, esp. Diodorus. Earle compares 
Aesch. Prom. 18 tis épAoBov\ov O€udos aimruyfra mat, and Jerram ‘Tacitus 
Ann. XVI. 17 animo praeruptus. pdpos dardrouos in}. 118 is slightly different, 
being more like the Homeric aimvs d)\eOpos. 

983. Kxalo év: Nauck proposed kcal cé y' : but the preposition is often used 
with verbs of binding and loosing where it might be omitted. So Bacch. 444 
Kddnoas év decpotor wavdjyov oréyns (ci. Heracl. 861), Hippol. 1244 ék Secpav 
Avbels (cf, fr. 128, 2). There may also be here the notion of catching one in 
a noose or net; cf. Herc. F. 153 ov év Bodyous EXdy x.7.X. Hence there is not 
sufficient ground for altering the text. The schol. probably read év, for he 
says: Kal cod ody repryéyovev  “AvdyKn, w “Adunte, év ddvxrois Secuols. 

986. avw: this word seems pleonastic with dvdfes, and its position, too, 
is strange, as one would naturally take it with ¢@uévovs, Earle proposes to 
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read Spor ay, taking dvw as part of a gloss on dydées. But why make a gloss 
on such a simple word? Possibly we should read in 985 od yap ov 7 dées and 
retain dvw: cf. 853. The sense will then be: ‘‘for you, at least will not bring 
up the dead,’’? whatever Orpheus may have done. dvdfes may then be a note 
on dges .. . dyw which has crept into the text. But, on the whole, I am inclined 
to believe dvw corrupt. Perhaps we should read é&yay (with «dralwv), or dvaé, 
with a comma after POmévous (cf. Soph. Phil. 150 wédov wddar uédnud poe déyers, 
dvag, and the like). 

989. oxdrio.: proleptic = els oxérov. The schol. absurdly takes it = vé0o: 
cf. Hesych. s.v. oxérios and il. VI. 24. Earle is probably right in holding that 
the figure is taken from the setting (or waning) of a heavenly body. The 
use of aigev and ¢@ivew in this figurative sense is very common. 9Olvovet: 
so L P; pwiGove., the reading of the other MSS., is forbidden by the respon- 
sion (xéXevdov 1000). . 

982. The MSS. have @avoie’ %ora:, which in all but a is preceded by a xal. 
The old conjecture of Portus, dita 6’ ér: kal Oavotcoa seems to me preferable 
to the more modern emendations; éotac would be so apt to be supplied to show 
the construction, and the r: of 6° ér« could so easily fall out. Next, I think, 
in order of merit is Prinz’s gidta 6é Oavotc’ ér ~xrat, which palaeographically 
is very easy ; though it sacrifices the xai, which word improves the sense and 
has excellent MSS. authority. Nauck proposed @avoic’ és det, Wecklein Oavotca 
ketrat (cf. Soph. El. 11384 dave exewco). See also Sel. Conj. 

994. The extraordinary frequency of the metaphor of yoking with reference 
to the marriage relation is extremely noticeable in the Greek writers, and the 
same is true of the Latin, though to a less extent. I have noted over one 
hundred instances of the metaphor, and the number might easily be increased. 
A good parallel to the cases in the text is Jon 901 tva pe Adyeor. . . efediw: 
ef. Troad. 671. KAvolats: here in its original sense (from kXl-yw) = réxeor. 
‘¢A rare usage, perhaps without nearer parallel than I. T. 857 seqg. “AxAdéws | 
és khiolay Aéxrpwv | d6de br ayouav’’ (Earle). In Pindar Pyth. IV. 183 dad 
k\ioiav perhaps means ‘from their banqueting-couches,”’? though some take 
ko ay = *¢ seats’? and others (with the schol. ad loc.) think it means ‘tents.’’ 
But I know of no exact parallel to the passage in our text. 

997. Ocoior 8 Gpotws: a fine example of ‘‘ brachylogy.”’ 

1000. Soxplav KéXcv0ov: the tomb of Alcestis was in a conspicuous place 
in the suburb (see note on 836), so that the traveller, as he climbed up the 
ascent, would see it from a distance and turn aside from the road into the path 
that led to it. On the situation of the ancient Pherae, see Bursian Geog. v. 
Griechenland I. p. 69; Wordsworth’s Greece ed. Tozer p. 302. 

1001. éuBaivey: LZ P (with the schol.) have éxBatvwv, which Usener (Jahrb. 
f. Phil. 139, p. 369) defends, on the ground that the words 1002-4 would be 
said after the person has seen the monument and as he is going back from the 
side-path into the main road, not when he first enters the path. This is not 
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at all conclusive ; 71s may refer to the towns-people and kin of Alcestis as well 
~ as to strangers ; and those acquainted with the tomb would naturally pay their’ 
greeting as they came in sight of the monument. Cf. Hel. 1165f. © xazpe, rarpds 
pra - ém é&bdoure yap | €Oawa, Ilpwred, o evex’ eutis mpoophoews: dei dé o ékuby 
Te kelowwy Sduous | Ocoxdvuevos waits d5e rpocevvérw, warep. Moreover, the passages 
which Usener cites to support the construction Kédevdov éxBaivery (Eur. Bacch. 
554, Il. VI. 128, Od. XVIII. 206) are not one of them parallel, the preposition 
in all of them being not é« but card. I have not been able to find one example 
of 6ddv or KéXevOor éxBatvey in the sense which Usener would assign to it (the 
nearest approach being ravpw vdios éxBalvoyvre in a late epigram, Adaeus in 
Anrth, Pal. TX. 300). I suspect that xédevOov éxBalvey would have meant to 
Euripides ‘‘to overstep,’’ ‘‘stray beyond the path”; ef. Her. F. 82 ws ore 
yatas pt av éxBatuev \d40pq, Bacch. 1044 é&éBnuev “Aowrod pods. 

1002. mpot0av’: rpovGavev or tpovdavey the MSS., but the responsion with 
991 requires the shorter form. 

1005. dapat: so Monk; the MSS. have ¢fjua. (Cf. avra above.) The 
word not merely = ‘‘ speeches,’’ but has a distinct religious sense, ‘‘ solemn 
addresses.’? Aeschylus uses the word of solemn song, Suppl. 668 dyvav 7 
éx oTouarwv pepécdw phua prropdpmyé. 

1006 ff. Exodos. Heracles returns from the left, leading the veiled Alcestis. 

1009. popdas: popdas all the MSS. but Z a, a blunder due to the frequent 
confusion between a long-tailed 4» and ap. tro omdadyxvors Exe: cf. Theocr. 
VIL. 99 wacdds bd orrdyx vow exe réfov. Euripides uses orddyxvoyv no less 
than eleven times. Cf. esp. Med. 220, Hippol. 118. 

1O11. éyyis waperras: sol. A. 465 rapay éeyyts, and in English ‘near 
at’ hand.’? éAos: possibly we should read ¢idov, ‘*my friend’’==oé. If Pfros 
is retained éferdferGar will be passive, ‘‘ to be proved to be’’: see L. and S. 
s.v. IV. I know no other instance of this use of the verb in Euripides. If we 
read dlrov, é&erdferPar will, of course, be middle, ‘‘ to question my friend.”’ 

1012. apoxeipevov: referring to the rpdeots of the body. 

1014. A line which does not belong here. See note on 778. 

1017. pév: so Banda; L P have the one 6%, the other dé. ‘Id (uév) cum 
excidisset propter sequentis syllabae similitudinem, correctores addiderunt 67, 
quod hic multo deterius est’? (Hermann). 

1021. Opyxias: Opyixas L P, on which [Opyx]louvs of lis a gloss. The metre, 
of course, demands Opyxias (— UV —), not OpyKxas or Opyxas. The variant arose 
from the correct spelling @PHIKIAC : see Meisterhans p. 50. For the genitive, 
see Goodwin Gr. Gram. 1119. 

1023. Note the euphemism, and the prayer added to avert evil conse- 
quences from the mention of possible misfortune. Cf. Heracl. 511, 714 and 
the like. 

1022f. In B this passage was copied with excessive carelessness. See 
App. Crit. 
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1024. wpoomodctv: mpdcmodov L P, which gives equally good sense; but the 
infin. is more idiomatic. (Hermann observes, ‘‘in prima dipodiae arsi finalis 
syllaba longioris vocabuli, quae nullum accentum habet, non perite collocatur”? ; 
but to this rule there are: very numerous exceptions. Cf. just below in 1027 
dévov mévoy, etc.) 

1027. wovov: so B. a has wévwy (w for 0), L P révov. ASB L P have 
o in the ultima, and B a both have the final », révoy seems, on the whole, well 
accredited ; but aévov gives equally good sense. Certainty in such a case is 
scarcely possible, as the MSS. are so evenly balanced. Ilévov is, of course, 
in apposition with dy@va, and if we read zévov, &&ov would agree with dydava. 
I have preferred mévov, as being the difficilior lectio; but it may be a mere 
‘‘copyist’s error.’? To be dogmatic in such cases is the sheerest folly. 

1029. ta... Kotha trois vikHGow: a very unusual order, doubtless adopted 
for metrical convenience, as well as to make xot¢a emphatic. Cf. Soph. Antig. 
710 dvipa.. . To pavddvev, Trach. 65 oé... 7d wh whOer Oa. 

1031. BovddpBia: ayé\y Body schol. The word occurs also in I. T. 301, 
fr. 485. It is here used of cattle taken separately, not of whole herds; as 
Monk pointed out, Euripides obviously had Jl. XXIII. 259 ff. in mind in 
arranging the scale of prizes. 

1032. évrvxdvri: some take this as meaning ‘to me that chanced upon (the 
games).’ So the schol., who paraphrases by ére:dy €ruxov éxetoe, TO pev xepdalve 
auriy evkrees Hyynodunyv, Td 5é édoat aloxpdv. Others take évruxévT. = ‘ that hap- 
pened upon (the prize)’; the sense being ‘since I had won her, I thought it 
disgraceful not to keep her.’ I incline to the former view, though some high 
authorities (among them England) prefer the other. 

1035. KAotralav...AaBov: periphrasis for crépas. 

1036. »p: LZ P have 7’, the two letters being frequently confused in the 
MSS. A y and a uw with one arm shorter than usual often look extremely 
alike in cursive writing. 

1037. arif{wv: all the best MSS. have dariudgwy, which the metre will not 
admit of. Fortunately, however, Cod. Harl. 5743 has the true reading. The 
MS. in question is of little value except in this passage, and I suspect that 
ari¢wy is a lucky guess rather than an independent variant. Scaliger proposed 
arigwy ex conj., not knowing that it stood in the Harleian. driudgwy is merely 
a gloss which has displaced the word which it was meant to explain. Cf. Suppl. 
19 vduye arigvovres Oedv, ib. 865 rapxotvr arifwv, Rhes. 251, 327, etc. éx@potow: . 
aisxpotow L P; but év aicxpotow rifeis is weak and tautological after drifwr. 
Probably in an ancestor of ZL P only potow was legible, and the gap was filled 
ata venture by some one. ‘' Matthiae év aicxpoto.w referendum censet ad riyas, 
non quo uxoris sortem mihi turpem esse putem, ob ignaviam, quam pater Admeto 
exprobraverat. At de hac re ille, qaum Herculi se expurgare vult, non cogitat”’ 
(Hermann). 

1038. db6Alov: so all the MSS. but a, which has d@Xiovs. A decision between 
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the two readings is very difficult. The order favors d@Alouvs, but may be due 
to the exigencies of the metre. The weight of MSS. authority, on the other 
hand, favors d@\iov, which is clearly the difficilior lectio. It has been suggested 
that d@Xiov is due to some one who was offended by what seemed to him to 
be the masculine ending of d6Xlovs, not knowing that Euripides has a predi- 
lection for the two-ending declension of adjectives. But if so, why did he not 
at once read d0Nias? The slight rhyme d6dias roxas would hardly have deterred 
him. Hence, though not with great confidence, I have followed BZ P. The 
tragedians use &O\wos freely both of persons and things. 

1039. zpoxeiuevov BP. Cf. 551 and 883, in both of which the MSS. have 
apo- for rpoc- in this compound. The sense, of course, requires mrpockelpevor. 

1040. e& rov: LZ P have eiep, but the restrictive wep is not needed here. 
Perhaps etr® = e’rep was read by mistake for ef 7 =e? rov. 

1045. pw avapvioys: so (except for the « subscript) 2 P. a has pe puurvycys 
(with erasures above « and between uw and v), Bye miuvjokes. To read uy pe 
pupyvjoKes is, of course, impossible. Kirchhoff, Nauck, Weil, Bauer-Wecklein 
and Earle read uy wé- wyuvjoxes xaxdv. This is ingenious but not convincing ; 
as Leutsch has pointed out (Philologus XXIII. (1866) p. 27), the tragedians 
never elsewhere use the present murjockw, and miurycKes kaxov sounds abrupt 
and almost discourteous. Probably in an ancestor of B the word dvayurjoys 
was so mutilated that only uvy or uvno was legible, and the gap was wrongly 
filled out. The reading of a looks like a conflation of pimvjoxes and dvauryons. 
Cf. un... mpocns below. A long study of the question has convinced the 
writer that the testimony of LZ P is not only not to be despised, but is in many 
cases to be preferred to that of the other family. 

1048. cupdhop&: csuudopats a, but in speaking of a single misfortune the 
singular is more natural. 

1050. The edd. pass very lightly over this passage, which, simple as it 
seems, is in reality one of the most difficult in the play. To show how compli- 
cated the question of its syntax and interpretation is, I append a list of some 
of the possibilities that have been, or may be, suggested. ‘The question centres 
about the meaning and use of ws and of mpérre. 

A. The schol. paraphrases: xai yap véa datverar ws éx ris éoORros, which 
looks as though he read véa ydp, ws écOfre cai xdouy, rpérer, taking mpérer== 
‘Cappears,’? and so Woolsey. But véa mpére, ‘‘she appears young,’’ is hardly 
classic Greek, and there is certainly nothing like it in the tragedians. The 
nearest approach to it that I can find is Aesch. Pers. 247 rodée yap Spdunua 
gwrds Ilepoixdy wpére pabety, and even here the meaning ‘‘is conspicuous” or 
‘¢clear’’ has not quite passed into that of ‘‘seems,’’ as the addition of the inf. 
shows. Even in this construction ws is usually added; cf. Eur. Suppl. 1056, 
Soph. El. 664 wpére yap ws Tépavvos eicopar. 

B. Another possibility is to assume the ellipsis of ofa with mpére, ‘‘for she 
clearly is (rpére. ofca) young, to judge by her dress and ornaments.’’ Cf. Aesch. 
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Ag. 30 ws 6 ppuxrés ayyé\dwv mpére (‘clearly announces’’) and the like. But 
I know of no example of this usage in Euripides. 

C. Again, we may take ws as post-positive with véa, ‘‘ for asa young woman 
(naturally would be), she is conspicuous by (or ‘‘in respect to’’) her clothing 
and ornaments.’? For the dative, cf. 512, Hel. 1204 "Amondov, ws écOFre Suc- 
Koppy mpére, etc. Young women, especially the unmarried (Aristoph. Aves 
670), wore much jewelry, and Admetus, seeing the queen’s rich attire, would 
naturally suppose her to be young. 

D. Or, still taking ws as post-positive, we may construct mpére: ws véa, éoOFArt 
kal Kdoum, **she is clearly young (is conspicuous as young) by her dress and 
ornaments.’? The case would then be like Soph. El. 664 mpére ws rvpavvos 
etcopav if the eicopév were omitted. But for this it will be hard to find a 
parallel, and I doubt whether it is possible. 

EK. Or ws may be causal, ‘‘ for she is young, inasmuch as she is conspicuous 
by her dress and ornaments.”’ 

F. Or ws may be demonstrative, ‘‘for she is young; so conspicuous is she 
by her clothing and ornaments.”? Cf. Hippol. 1054 ws cdv éxOalpw xdpa, Hl. 155, 
Aesch, Ag. 894, Soph. O. C. 1242, etc. 

G. Or we may take mpére as impersonal in its ordinary sense, ‘‘for she is 
young, as is in keeping with (beseems) her dress and ornaments.”’ 

H. Some would take mpére as impersonal in the sense of ‘is clear,’’ ‘‘ for 
she is young, as is evident from her dress and ornaments.’’? This is not, I think, 
possible, as there seems to be no parallel for this use of wpéze.. 

I. We might read vég and render ‘‘for she seems like (resembles) a young 
woman, to judge by her dress and ornaments’’ ; but this would, I fear, imply 
doubt as to the reality of her youth! 

Explanations A, B, D, H and I we may, I think, dismiss, the first four 
as not borne out by Euripidean usage, and the last as inappropriate in sense 
and involving a change of the text. G, too, seems very dubious, as in classical 
Greek mpére is rarely, if ever, used impersonally with the dative of the thing 
(cases like Aesch. Ag. 462 yuvaskds aixug mpéra... xdpw Evvavéoa are, of 
course, not real exceptions, as there the inf. is really the subject of mpézeu) ; 
though instances like fr. 292, 3 édv ratra ry viow mpéra, Cycl. 187 das yap 
éurodhuacww mpéret, Plato Rep. V. 459 E vuvo... rpérovres rots yryvouévois yd pos, 
etc. are not uncommon (see Stephanus s. v. tpétw). Nor do I believe that ws 
is causal, though I cannot give any very convincing reason for the disbelief. 
F is, I think, possible, though the demonstrative ws is very rare in Attic; but, 
on the whole, I strongly incline to explanation C, supported as it is by the 
analogy of 512, Hel. 1204, Aesch. Choeph.'11, Sept. 117, etc. The post-positive 
ws is surely unobjectionable, as it is common in the tragedians. There are 
thirteen cases at least in Aeschylus alone. Cf. Phoen. 628 dofdos ws, Soph. Tr. - 
T71 éxldvys ids ws, Aesch. Choeph. 493 eddol 5’ ws, Suppl. 863 éxi5va 8’ ws, etc. 
But I must frankly admit that the true syntax and meaning of the passage are 
far from certain. Dogmatism in such cases is mere folly. 
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1052. axpaipvis: cf. Hec. 537 Kxdpns dxparpvés aiua. Cf. also Soph. O. C. 
1147 (where it means ‘‘unscathed,” ‘‘safe’’), Aristoph. fr. 32 Kock, Lysippus 
fr. 9, Thuc. I. 19, 384 and 52, 25. The word is not rare in late writers. Bekker’s 
Anecd. p. 866 has axparpvots: aBNaBotis, olovel axnpodavots: Kyp yap 6 Odvaros. 
Suidas says dxpapvés: xabapdv, tnddOv, réXecov: Hesychius dxpaipyys: xadapds, 
dxpiBys, ddnOjs. Hither the meaning of ‘‘pure’’ or that of ‘‘safe’’? will suit 
our passage. Cf. Latin integer. 

1055. eioBhoas: so eioéByo’ Bacch. 466, e&éBnoe Hel. 1616, éuBioa Heracl. 
845, éuBjoas Cycl. 467. The first aorist is therefore well attested for Euripides. 
All the MSS. but a@ have els @d\apov Bijoas, which is clearly erroneous, as the 
anapaest in the fifth foot is not admissible. 

1056. érerppd: the most plausible explanation of this curious form is that 
of Brugmann (Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. 1880 pp. 217 ff., Vergl. Gram. II. p. 962), 
that from the stem ¢p-n- ‘‘to bring’’ (I. E. bher-) were made forms after the 
analogy of inuc (dpa, ppés, pphvat, gpels), See Veitch s.v. gpéw for the Euripi- 
dean instances. The old derivation from mpoinu is surely untenable. The 
simple verb probably never occurs (in fr. com. adesp. 489 Kock eiodpes is to be 
read) except in grammarians. 

1058. édéyéy: so all the MSS. but B (é\éyx7). The reading of B is prob- 
ably a mere blunder. The scribes constantly confuse and exchange the forms 
of the present, future and aorist tenses*; and here there is no reason for 
emphasizing the continuance of the action. 

1059. adAns: so L P, rightly. dddos (so the other MSS.) is due to the 
influence of the following dative. For the phrase év deuviow rirvey, cf. Hel. 
1099 & wérw 7 Sloiow év A€xTpois wirves, and (in a different sense, of the sick 
Orestes) Or. 35 weowy év deuviors xetrat, ib. 88 wécov xpdvov dé dSeuviows rérTwx’ 
dde; (where perhaps we should read 5° év deuvious). 

1063. mpds jréar: England; mpoojokéa: L, rpoonte P, wpoojéae the other 
MSS. Hesychius has rpoojixrac: mpooéoxe, which gloss Nauck refers to this 
passage (Hur. Stud. IL. p. 85), though he does not venture to decide whether 
we should read the third person here or the second in Hesychius. He doubts, 
however, the genuineness of the lection, for the reasons that neither rpooquypat 
nor any other form of mpocetcxw occurs elsewhere (though, as he points out, 
nucro and etxro are attested for Homer, and Aura for Nicander Theriaca 658), 
and that the juxtaposition of constructions so different as ic@" Zxove’ and mpoo- 
quéacis harsh. The true solution of the difficulty is, I believe, that the words 
are wrongly divided in the MSS. ; zpés is an adverb, as in Hel. 962 xai apds 
g&cov, ib. 110, Or. 622, Phoen. 611, Heracl. 641, Aesch. Choeph. 293, etc. <As 
to the change of construction, it is not harder than many in Euripides, and 
besides is softened by the xai rpés. | 

1065. pip Ags ypnpévov: see Otto Sprichworter s. v. vincere. 


* See Wecklein Beitrige zur Kritik des Kuripides p. 522f. for a list of mistakes of this 
class. 
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1067. @QodAct: a very expressive figure. Cf. Pherecrates fr. 115 K. and the 
parallels cited by Kock ad loc. Soph. Aj. 206 has Oodep@ xeiras ye@y voojoas 
of the mad Ajax. See also Aesch. Prom. 883 Oodepoi déyo. (with Wecklein’s 
note) and Hesychius 8. v. @orAdcat. 

1068. «mnyai: cf. Herc. F. 99, 450, 1855; Aesch. Prom. 404, Ag. 852, Soph. 
Antig. 808, and esp. Trach. 852 Eppwyev raya daxptwy. The figure is that of 
a spring suddenly bursting forth and sweeping down in a torrent. tAhpev: 
Band P have rAjpmov, but the metre requires the form with w. So Andr. 348 
® Tripwv éyé (at the end of a trimeter); cf. Soph. O. C. 185. 

1O71. Aris ein: doris ef cd the MSS. The edd. from Hermann down have 
seen that an address in the second person, ‘* whoever you are,’’ is out of place 
here. Hermann proposed dors efor, ‘* whatever one shall come,’’ whether a 
hostile or a friendly deity. See Sel. Conj. for other suggestions. I suspect 
that Euripides wrote 771s e’y (see M. and T. 555). The emendation is paleo- 
graphically easy, as a carelessly written H often looks extremely like CY in the 
MSS. ; and y7ts ror ef ot in 1062 would help to facilitate the change. Then 
some ‘intelligent reader,’’ noticing that n7is ef oJ would include only women, 
changed yrus to dati. 

1072. adore ofv: lacking in Z P. In P some one has added ék Oeod ex conj. 

1073. wopetoar: cf. ropedoas in 444. 

1074. The words cai... xdprv seem tame, but probably no change should 
be made. xai cor THvd" érédpovy av xdpw has been conjectured, but e yap... 
eixov is a wish, not a condition. 

1077. trépBaddX : so Monk, trépBaX a. The aorist imv. with v7 in pro- 
hibitions does sometimes occur in poetry (M. and T. 260), but as it is rare and 
one d of brdpBadX might so easily be lost, Monk’s conjecture is probably right. 
vrépBaw, the reading of the other MSS., would mean ‘‘transgress,’’ ‘ err,” 
which is much less appropriate here than ‘‘ go to excess.”?> IN might easily 
come from a carelessly written AA; or, as Earle observes, trépBaw may be 
due to the influence of tapaivezty just below it. 

1078. Cf. Terence Andr. 307 facile omnes, quom valemus, recta consilia 
aegrotis damus. 

1079. mpoxérrots: ‘‘a metaphor taken from clearing ground’? (Karle). — 
The text of 1080, 1081 and 1085 I have given according to Galen, De plac. 
Hipp. et Plat. pp. 388, 394 Mueller; for the MSS. variants, see App. Crit. 
The most noticeable difference is in 1085, where Galen reads #8doxe. (our MSS. 
of Euripides having 784 cor): cf. Photius 7Bdone> dxudge, Macedonius in Anth. 
Pal. VI. 30 xaxod 5° éri yhpaos juty | &\dvTos HBdoxe. . . wevin. A harder 
question is whether in 1080 we should read éédéye. with Galen or w édyee with 
the Euripidean MSS. In Suppl. 79 and Jon 361 we have the pronoun; but 
that fact does not prove that Euripides used it here, where it can so easily be 
supplied from the context. Moreover, ‘‘ Porson’s rule’’ (see note on 671) if 
strictly interpreted favors éédéye: and as Galen’s MS. of the Alcestis seems 
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to have been better than ours (witness #Bdcxer just below), I have adopted 
that reading. 

1086. The xpdévov just below ypdévos of 1085 looks suspicious, and Nauck 
conjectured 6p0&s Néyois &v. But the threefold repetition (xpévo0s — xpbvov — 
xpévos) may be intentional, to increase the emphasis; and probably no change 
should be made. 

1087. véov yépov 7600 the MSS., but Schmidt’s emendation véo. yduor é0ov 
is almost certainly right. Some early scribe simply exchanged the endings of 
véow, yao. and wé6ov, one of the commonest kinds of error in copying. Euripides 
often uses the plural ydéuor of a single marriage. 

1088. otk dv odpunv: cf. the English ‘‘I wouldn’t have thought that 
of you.”’ 

1089. A difficult place. The text followsa; B has ynpevon déxos, while 
L P show the curious variant xnpevers wdvos. Monk read xnpevoas udvos, which 
gives good sense (cf. Soph. O. T. 479), though ypévos is somewhat pleonastic. 
But, if I mistake not, udvos is part of a gloss on ynpevoe or ynpevon. A much 
stronger case may be made out for the reading xynpelioeas Aéxos: xnpevers and 
xnpevoe. Will then be different mistakes for ynpedoes, and déxos ‘‘accus: of 
specification ’’ with the verb, ‘‘remain widowed as to your couch.’’? But in 
that case Aéyos is otiose, and could well be spared. Kirchhoff and Earle read 
xnpeton: but the middle does not occur elsewhere in Aeschylus, Sophocles 
or Euripides, and I doubt if it is to be found in any good writer. On the 
whole, it seems best to read xnpevoer Aéxos, making Aéxos the subject, ‘ will 
your couch remain empty’’?? Cf. Od. IX. 123f. d\n 7 7 (8c. vijoos) .. . dvdpap 
xnpever, and the English ‘‘ widowed couch.’’? So 862 ya7pwyv perd@pwr. The 
reading ynpevon may be due to iotacism, or be the work of some one who took 
xnpevoes to be second person and preferred the form in -y. (It is just possible 
that xnpevdoe, Aéxos and pdvos are all glosses, and that the true reading was dA 
dvev xoirns (or \éxrpwv) peve’s, or Something of the sort.) 

1094. This line has been much tortured by the critics. The MSS. have 
the reading in the text (except that BD has xaddov and l xade?v), which I believe 
to be correct without any change at all. There is, of course, an ellipsis of 
tc0.: ujrore needs no alteration (see M. and T. 688 for other cases of uw with 
a participle after ofa in Oratio Obliqua). The construction is exactly like that 
in Soph. Antig. 1068 ws uh ‘wrodjowr ict Thy éuny dpéva, except that tc is not 
expressed. In Z the first hand has written tof above ws to show the ellipsis, 
and the schol. says toO undérore xadéowv we vuudlov. For emendations that 
have been suggested, see Sel. Conj. The passage is a good example of the 
way in which a perfectly sound text has sometimes been tampered with. 

1095. émyveo’: for this use of the aorist, see M. and T. 60. So Med. 707, 
I. A. 440, Here. F. 1235, Or. 1672, Phoen. 771, Soph. Aj. 536, El. 1322, etc. 
The usage in the case of this verb may fairly be called a settled idiom of 
the language. 
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1097. yevvatwv: so Ba, yevvalay L P, yevvatws Lenting. I have retained 
yevvatwy with Hermann ; cf. Hippol. 409 ék yervaiwy Séuwy. The phrase ri7vde 
yevvalay could only mean ‘‘this high-born lady,’’ an epithet which could not 
fail to arouse curiosity when applied to a slave; but Admetus shows no 
surprise. 

1098. avropar: so L P, rightly. The other family have airodua, obviously 
a gloss on the rarer and more distinctively poetic word. The substitution was 
aided by the resemblance in form between the two words. Cf. Suppl. 279 apés 
oe yeverddos.. . &vTouat, Heracl. 226. 

1100. Cf. Rhes. 596 NUry Kkapdiav dednypuévor. 

1101. és Sé0v 7. x.: acurious phrase. The meaning seems to be, ‘‘ perhaps 
the kindness (or ‘‘ favor’’) may result advantageously’ (or ‘‘ opportunely ’’). 
Bauer-Wecklein render és déov ‘‘ wie es soll, zum guten.’’ Earle and others take 
it = és xarpdvy, which is supported by cases like Soph. Antig. 386, O. T. 1416, 
and by the analogy of év déovrz. Herod. I. 119 és déov éyeyévee and 186 és déov 
édéxee yeyovévar are disputed, some rendering és déov ‘as it should be,’ others 
‘opportunely.’ The difference, however, is not great. Cf. also Demos. IV. 14 
eis 5éov Aéyouciv, ib. XX. 41 els Séov 5é viv yéyovey a’T@ TO... AaBety... Thr 
arédevav. 

1102. ph “AaPés: on this aphaeresis see Christ Metrik? pp. 34 ff. The MS. 
variants here are due in part to a misunderstanding of it. Tyrwhitt restored 
the true reading. 

1105. &@pe.: so the first class. é8pa of LZ P is probably a gloss. Euripides 
uses dOpety some fifteen times. 

1107-8. Nauck rejects 1108 (which is not in the text of B, but has been 
added in the margin by the first hand), and 1107 as well.. He deems the whole 
of 1107 corrupt except wpodupiav, which word he holds to be a variant of ml@ov 
povov (Hur. Stud. II. p. 88f.). This seems quite needless. The omission of 
1108 in B does not prove very much, as that MS. is written ‘‘unsdglich fliichtig’’ 
(Wilamowitz) and abounds in slips. 1107 is intentionally vague, ‘I, too, 
have some secret knowledge that leads me to show this eagerness (for you to 
receive her).’? Heracles in this scene is paying back Admetus for the double- 
entendres of 518 ff. Though the vengeance is comic and harmless, the king 
does not escape unpunished for his deceit. xdayw implies that it is now Heracles’ 
turn. There is no ground for any change. oets: see Christ Metrik? p. 26 
(§ 86) and Wecklein Cur. Epigr. pp. 58 ff. 

1112. Soxet: so Z P; Bovr\ec the other MSS. The use of the impersonal 
verb without a dative, seeming unusual, led to the emendation BovAe. So often 
in the MSS. dSoxe? has been changed to doxe?s or déxex. See Jebb on Antig. 1102. 
Sépous: so the Venetian copy of L; déuos of the other MSS. is clearly due to 
dduors in 1110. 

1115. pévy: puévov Nauck, which is undeniably ‘neat’; but probably 
change is unnecessary. 
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1117. wporetvar: mporelver L P, mpbreve a. Orvyetv: Oiyev the MSS. as 
usual (Alye a). mporetvar was proposed by Elmsley ex conj., and is confirmed 
by B. ‘* Nam et aoristus accommodatior est praesente (i.e. the act is momen- 
tary), et ex ea scriptura intelligitur unde mpdreve et Oiye venerint’’? (Hermann). 
mporeivery is due to the wish to have the other verb in the same tense as the 
(supposed) present Ol-yeuv. 

1118. kaparopav: so Lobeck; kxaparéuw the MSS. Mr. Brennan (Class. 
Rev. VIL. pp. 17 ff.) has defended the reading of the MSS. on the ground that 
kaparouey ‘*is in reality ridiculous, for Perseus was a model of courage.’’ 
But surely the most courageous man would be justified in using caution under 
such circumstances. As another has well said (Class. Rev. VII. p. 204), ‘‘ the 
attitude of Admetus is the real point of the comparison. He is unwilling to 
look at the stranger for fear he should be attracted by her beauty and so even 
for a moment false to his wife’s memory; and in thus standing with hand 
outstretched but averted face (ratra éya dmreorpayuévos schol.), he is like 
Perseus, who dares not with all his courage look at the features which turned 
beholders into stone.’? The elision of the dative « in tragedy has been almost 
universally given up by scholars, and all cases where it seems to occur are 
capable of easy emendation. See Jebb’s critical note on Soph. O. C. 1436, — 
Cf. Rhes. 586 xpi) xaparopety tiger, and Troad. 564, Phoen. 606, where xapardyuos 
is used. For the Gorgon simile, cf. Orest. 1520, Herc. F. 990, Phoen. 455. 

1121. «pds airqv: B has pds, the other MSS. 5’ és. Euripides uses both 
mpos and eds (és) with BAérev: but as when the imperative Brdov is used in this 
way the conjunction is almost always omitted (cf. 390, Hel. 1442, Heracl. 225, 
Herc. F. 1227, I. A. 1238; ‘I. A. 320, etc.), I have followed B.* 

1123. ri dé&w: sol P. The other class has devdcow (Aevow B), which Earle 
reads, changing AeJoow in the next line to AéEw. But cf. Hec. 488, Cycl. 375 
wo Led, rl é€w, Hel. 483, and the like; and for \éfw in 1124 there is no MS. 
authority. It seems more likely that the reading \eoow in 1123 is due to the 
influence of the dAedcow just under it in 1124. Nauck would read ¢dopa for 
fatwa, on the ground that ‘‘statt des unverhofften Wunders muss man eine 
unverhoffte Erscheinung erwarten.’? He compares Ion 1395 ri dijra ddopa todv 
dveiriorwy 6p; Or. 879 6p 5° &edrrov dou, 6 whror wderov. Add I. A. 1585 
dedrrov eioddvres éx Gedy Tivos | ddou. But, as Nauck himself points out, the 
phrase 6aiu dédricrov occurs in Soph. Trach. 6738, a play which shows a strong 
Euripidean influence. Moreover, a general term like Oaiua may include an 
‘¢unverhoffte Erscheinung’’ as well as any other form of prodigy. In Or. 879, 
the very passage quoted by Nauck, B has @atua, and in I. A. 1581 we have 
Gaiua 5’ hv aipyys dpav just before the ¢dcua is mentioned. Hence, though the 
emendations are plausible, I am inclined to believe that no change is necessary. 
gdoua would hardly have been used here unnecessarily when it occurs just 


* See on the other side Wecklein Beitrdge zur Kritik des Euripides p. 538. 
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below in 1127. —Dobree punctuates @ Geoi, ri hékw Bad dvédrictov rode; 
yuvatka Nevoow K.T.r., Which may be right. 

1125. ‘All the MSS. except a (which has 7) read #, and all except P 
(which has éurdjooe) have éxmdAjooe. Nauck and Prinz suspect the words 
éxA\jooe xapd, the former on the ground that the ideas expressed by éxrdjooev 
and xapé are not congruous. But surely if one can say éxrdayfvar yapa 
cf. Aesch. Choeph. 231) or #d0vy (cf. Soph. Trach. 626), the expression yapa 
éxrAjooe Twd ought to be both possible and natural. So in English we can 
say ‘joy crazes a man’ as well as ‘a man is crazed with joy.’ On the other 
hand, the simple genitive @eof is certainly hard. If it is possessive, ‘some 
delusive joy of the divinity,’ it is ambiguous, and if it is a genitive of source 
we miss some verb indicating motion or origin. Should we not insert one letter 
and read uw éx Geo} ? ~=This seems better than to escape the difficulty by altering 
xapé to xdpis with Kvicala (Studien zu Euripides II. p. 36)’ (Ed. in Harvard 
Studies VII. p. 220). Since the above was written, J find that Buecheler pro- 
posed w éx deo many years ago (on quite different grounds) ; and the conjecture 
therefore belongs to him. His reason for making it was that Oeod, Gedy, etc., 
when synizesis occurs, are almost always, if not always, preceded by a long 
syllable. The conjecture is thus confirmed by evidence of another kind. 

1126. Radermacher’s d\n for &d\\ad improves both sense and metre so 
much that I have ventured to receive it into the text. The caesura between 
the conjunction é\\a& and the clause with which it belongs. seems very clumsy. 

1127. +68: so Herwerden; 7 is, of course, understood. For the ellipsis, 
cf. Iph. T. 67 &pa, puAdooou wh Tis év oTiBw Bpor&yv. 765° eicopS of Band 76d 
of most MSS. will then be different attempts to supply the verb. For uu with 
the subjunctive after 696 and oida, see M. and T. 366. Kirchhoff thinks épa 
ye a gloss, and that uw re has come by a ‘‘copyist’s error’’ from dAN 4 re 
(i.e. MHTI from AAAHTI). Hence he would read adn 4 re pdoua veprépwv 
765° ecop@; One might also think of uh veprépwv tr Pdoua 7 eloopS 74d (M. and 
T. 264; cf. v. 815) or wh veprépwv te paopa viv 765 e’oopS, which would account 
better for the addition of 8pa ye: but, on the whole, I prefer the reading in 
the text. 

1128. ‘‘ Mediums’? seem to have been in ill repute in ancient times as . 
well as in modern. 

1130. rixynv: so the MSS. The sense will then be ‘‘ that you disbelieve 
your good fortune,’’? which seems apposite enough, as Admetus has just asked 
doubtingly, ‘‘do I really behold my wife, whose funeral I was holding just 
now?’? JI cannot see why Reiske’s emendation svyy is at all necessary. 
‘¢ Aliud est non fidere sorti, quod est instabilem futuram putantis: de qua 
re hic non est sermo; aliud non credere verum esse, quod accidit. De eo hic 
solo agitur ’’ (Hermann). 

1135. As to envy felt by the gods, Wecklein aptly compares Herod. III. 
40, VII. 46, V. 21. Do the words of Heracles also convey a gentle hint that 
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it is time to thank him and his divine parent? At all events, the promptness 
with which Admetus turns to him is noticeable. 

1137. dirvoas: this, the reading of B, is certainly right, as the metre 
requires the antepenult to be long. The phrase 6 gurevoas (giticas) marHp is 
a favorite one with the tragedians; cf. I. A. 1177, Soph. O. T. 798, 1514, etc. 

1138. rap dvdpbwocas: Taéu wpdwoas L P (av lost after au). In ZL the 
second hand has tried to fill out the line by reading raya y. Cf. Suppl. 1227 
av yap uw dvopbots. 

1140. Satpdvev ro kvpiw: so the schol.,aandd. BL P have damdvwv ro 
koipdvy. Those who retain xowpdvy take daiuoves in the sense of ‘‘ departed 
spirits,’? manes, comparing 1003 and Hesiod Op. 121 rol mév daiwovds eit... 
écOdol. That daluwy sometimes has this sense cannot be denied; but, as Weil 
points out, ‘‘tous les morts ne s’élevaient pas au rang de daiuoves, qui était 
reservé & une minorité privilégiée.’’ To this privileged minority Alcestis would 
belong; but surely no unprejudiced person on hearing the phrase daudrwv 
kolpavos would ever think of Thanatos. He would naturally suppose that Zeus 
was meant, or if the connection showed that daiuévwy meant ‘‘ departed spirits,”’ 
that Pluto was in the speaker’s mind. Those who believe that in this play 
Hades and Thanatos are identified, find support for their theory in this pas- 
sage; but see note on l. 261. Moreover, as Jerram points out, an attributive 
genitive, like damuévwv, usually has the article when the other noun has it, so 
that we should expect rév daiudywr if we accept T@ Koipdvym. On the other hand, 
if we read daudvwr 7 xuply, ‘with that one of the divinities who had her in 
his power,’’ all is clear and simple. There is no need of interpreting with 
Matthiae datuov éxelvw Os Kbpids éore TovUTov, Tod dvdyew Tos TeOvynKéras, Or With 
Hermann éamudvwv re Tod SHv n wh SAv Kvpiw: with xupiw, a’rHs OY THs yuvarkéds 
is to be understood. The use of the article and the order of the words are just 
what we should look for if the adj. cupiw is used; daudvwv, too, has its ordinary 
sense, and, in short, all is plain and regular. I cannot doubt for an instant 
that xcvpiw is the true reading. See on this whole passage Lessing De Mortis 
apud veteres figura p. 19; Robert Thanatos p. 35. 

1132 ff. A clumsy device for explaining the silence of Alcestis. The poet 
obviously did not wish to have more than two speaking actors on the ‘‘stage”’ 
at once; a fact which would mark the play as early even if we did not know 
its date. 

1145-6. mplv av adayvionrar: i.e. ‘‘ before the consecration to the powers 
of the lower world, which has been laid upon her, has been taken off.’? Cf. 
vv. 75-6. ddayvifey is very rare in classic writers, if not indeed dmaé eip. 
Suidas defines dgoc.8 by ddaryritw. 

1150. trupavvw: so B PL; rupavvov al. Euripides often uses répavvos as 
an adj., e.g. Hippol. 843, Med. 957, Andr. 3, etc. 

1153. Spdpov: Wilamowitz’s brilliant emendation for déuov of LZ P (which 
reading is also mentioned by the schol.). 666v of B is probably a gloss on 
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Spduov: while wéda of a is doubtless an emendation made by some one who 
had in mind Hec. 989 f. érel vdormor | vais éxlynoev w6da and the construction 
wbda Batver (El. 94, 1173). The figure in éOos dpéduoy is that of a ship making 
her ‘run?’ (cf. Hel. 1080 véws dpduos, etc.), so that the meaning is, ‘‘may your 
return home be safe and speedy.”’ 

1154. wéocy 7: so a (except that the . is omitted, as usual). The other 
MSS. have rao. 7, but rdoy must be right, as the 7 shows; for the adj. must 
belong with the following word. terpapxla: Anuoobévys Pitirmixols. rTerrdpwy 
pepdv dvTwy THs Oerrarias ExacTov pépos Terpas éxadetro, Kabd dyow ‘ENNaviKos év 
rots Oerranixots* dvoua dé Hyow eivar Tats rerpdot OeTTan@riv, POdriv, Medraorye- 
Gri, ‘EoriuuGriw. Kat "Apiurrorérys de év 7H Kowy Oerraddv wodsrelg ert ’ Areva 
rod IIvppou Sinphobal pyoww eis 5’ wolpas Thy Oerradiav. ... bre dé Pidurmos Kad’ 
éxdorny TovTwy T&v poipdav dpxovtTa Karéornoe SednrAwKacww &Adou TE Kal Oedrouros 
év Ty wd’ (Harpocration ; cf. Photius and Suidas s.v. rerpapxig). Nauck would 
read rerpamrrév\e, aS the tragedians do not elsewhere use rerpapxfa and the 
mention of a rerpapxfa in Thessaly in the heroic age is an anachronism. But 
I suspect Euripides did not think of this point. Does not Shakespeare make 
Hector quote Aristotle? It looks as if the use of the word ‘‘tetrarchy ’’ for 
a political division of a country originated in Thessaly ; and if so, Euripides 
is probably using the technical Thessalian word. 

1157. peOnppdoperOa: cf. Aesch. Prom. 313 xat wedppoca tpdrovs | véous. 
Wakefield and Earle conjecture pe@wpylouecba, which is very elegant; but there 
seems to be no convincing reason for the change. 

1158. citvxdv apvicopat: the typical instance of this construction; see 
M. and T. 910, and cf. Or. 1581. 

1159 ff. These lines occur also at the close of the Andromache, Bacchae, 
Helena and (with a change in the first line) Medea. 
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As might be expected from its early date, the Alcestis shows a relatively 
strict metrical treatment. This is true both of the iambic trimeters, which 
have comparatively few (about fifty) cases of resolution, and of the logaoedic 
verses, which show very close responsion and very few irregular resolutions (see 
Rumpel Die Aufldsungen im Trimeter des Euripides in Philologus XXIV. pp. 
407 ff.; K. F. Mueller De pedibus solutis in dialogorum senariis Aesch. Soph. 
Eur.; the appendix to Earle’s Alcestis, and Groeppel De Euripidis versibus 
logaoedicis p. 91 f.). 

In the schematization of the lyric metres I have not followed any one 
authority to the exclusion of others. In his metrical schemes of the play 
(in vol. III. of the Kunstformen) J. H. H. Schmidt pays, as usual, too much 
attention to mere outward symmetry, and cannot be implicitly trusted. More 
satisfactory, so far as it goes, is the treatment of Rossbach-Westphal in the 
third edition of their Griechische Metrik. I have also found Christ’s Metrik 
and Gleditsch’s Metrik (in the 2d vol. of I. Mueller’s Handbuch d. klass. Alt.- 
Wiss.) of great service. Of course, many different arrangements and schemes 
are possible, and no single one will meet the approval of all scholars. I have 
adopted in part the notation employed by Schmidt, as his system, thanks to 
the admirable way in which it has been presented, is now in vogue in this 
country. | 


METRES OF THE PLAY. 


1-27 iambic trimeters. 
28-37 anapaestic system. 
38-76 iambic trimeters. 
77-85 anapaestic system. 
86-92 = 98-104 logaoedic : — 
86= 98 U{ ZU [| +4uU|+4u | + (troch. dim. cat. with anacrusis). 
87 = 99 — | + u | Rava Dp \ ah 66 66 G6 66 66 


eo ae 


U . u|+4u | 4 (First Glyconic). 
89 —101 _4 > | Luy | Luy | ote (log. tetrap. cat.). 
90=102 VU | ZUU]ZuUU | + (log. trip. cat. with anacrusis). 
91=108 —| zUU |] ZuVU | 14 | 4 (syne. log. tetrap. cat. with anacrusis). 


92-104 4 >| 42U [Z| + (syne. troch. dim, cat.). 
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93-97 = 105-111 (anapaestic systems). 

112-121 = 122-1381 (logaoedic) : — 
112122 “| 4U/14|~4vu | + (syne. troch. dim. cat. with anacr.). 
118=128 -U|~4vvU [4 | ~ (Syne. troch. dim. cat.).* 
114=124 4 >|{~4 Uw | + (log. trip. cat.). 
115=125 4~ UY | + Lovuy | et (log. trip. cat.). 
116 = 126 — | 2 UW | 4 (log. dip. cat. with anacrusis). 
W7=127 ->|4uUu [14 | +4 (Second Pherecratean). 
11I8=1285|4U0/4U0[OuUU | 4 (troch. tetrap. cat. with anacr.). 
re ee 6c 6 7 6 6 
120-21 = 180-31 4 UU | ZuVul[ZuUV|ZuU([LZ| « (syne. log. hexap. cat.). 
132-5 anapaestic system. 

(See also Rossbach-Westphal Griechische Metrik pp. 494-5, 165; J. H. H. 
Schmidt Kunstformen d. Gr. Poesie vol. III. pp. T-IIL.) 
186-212 iambic trimeters. 
213-225 = 226-237 logaeodo-trochaic : — 


2138 = 226 UV [iZ)/4uU]~4, —|4uU|+4vu | ~ (two troch. tripodies cat., 
the first syncopated, both with anacrusis). 

214=227 Vl[4oUl[truU|[4ul|/4, —vl—yYy|4u | (two troch. 
dims. cat., the first syncopated with anacr.). 

215 = 228 —[ 4UV|4uU|+4v | (First Glyconic with anacr.). 


216 = 229 4 GU | —a] | 4~u | 4 (First Glyconic).t 

217 = 2380 4 UYU tas vw ltZ|+4 ai ener 

218 = 231 4 u ly ult, 4uU|+4vu | 4 (two troch. trip. cat.). 

219 —= 232 wk vu | De) dy hs Luv f{4u [Z| + (troch. tetrap. 
cat. with anacr. + First Pherecratean). 

220 = 233 Y | 4 uU | 4 (troch. monom. cat. with anacr.). 


221=2338b —[4U0 1435 [4U|42|]+4vu|~ (troch. trim. cat. with 
anacr.). 

2222384 Vl 42ul/4ZuU|/42U([4uU[U4|~4 (Gynec. troch. trim. with 
anacr.). 

223 = 235 4 UV [14 | 4 (syne. troch. trip. cat.). 

224== 2386 U|— Vu | —UvU |] —vu | 4 (log. tetrap. cat. with anacr.). 


225=237 VU | ZuVU | 4u [14 | + (First Pherecratean with anacr.). 
(See also Rossbach-Westphal pp. 286-7 ; Schmidt pp. IV-V ; Christ Metrik? 

p. 629.) 

238-43 ‘anapaestic system. 

244-47 = 248-51 : — 

244= 248 4 VW] 4uUY | 4vu | & (log. tetrap. cat.). 


* Often called Ithyphallicus. 

+ The irrational long in the second foot (va oroX | pov) of 216 is highly suspicious, as the 
antistrophe has _“ VY. Schmidt and Rossbach-Westphal read ordédXov, which, however, does 
not seem to be used in this sense. Groeppel reads depiy Bpdxw in 229. 
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245—=249 -UU|ltu|]v4,)/4u0|4u [Z| 4 (syne. log. trip. + First 
Pherecratean). 
246 = 250 
ae == 251 iambic trimeters. 
252-8 == 259-65 a era — 
262=259 U{| ZU | 4uG|~4v | 4 (Second Glyconic with anacr.). 
258 = 260 UV | 4+ uU [14 | + (troch. trip. cat., syncopated, with anacr.). 


264==261 U4Z/UGu|ec24|lu4, eee eee ene (two iambic 
dims., the second syncopated).* 

255 = 262 v —|4uv14,|— vv | —& (syne. log. trip. + Adonic). 

256 = 268 4 UY|4u |iZ| + (First Pherecratean). 

257-8 = 264-5 iambic trimeters. 

266-72 logaoedic : — 

266 v vuleuvuliZ| + (syne. troch. dim. cat.). 


267 44 | 4U| +4” | + (troch. dim. cat.). 

268 —U vu | ei ae ene troch. trip. cat.).t 

29 VU | 4ZuU|4>|+4u|+4 > (troch. dim. with anacr.). 

270 4 vy | ZUY | 4 (log. trip. cat.). 

OT iiss 4u|—+4|—+4|-— (anapaest. tetrap. cat.). 

272 —| ZUuU{ Lu Guvulvuvu|iZ| & (sync. troch. trim. cat. with 
anacr.). 


(See also Rossbach- Westphal pp. 494-5; Schmidt pp. VI-VII.) 

273-9 anapaestic system. 

280-392 iambic trimeters. 

393-403 = 406-415 dochmiac-trochaic : — 

3938 = 406 Uso AU | 4U | +4 YU | & (dochmius + troch. trip. cat.). 

394= 407 U| 2ZU|+4uU|+4vu | 4 (troch. dim. cat. with anacr.). 

395 = 408 VU UV VU 4 u — (dochmius). 

396 =409 VU | 4uU4i4|4uU | (syne. troch. dim. cat. with anacr.). 

397 =410 > UV u + > — (dochmius). 

898 = 411 VU] Buu | 4 uv | & (log. trip. cat. with anacr.). 

3899=411b—|] VWoul|t+vu | (troch. trip. cat. with anacr.). 

400=412 VU f ZuvU|4ul|Y4,|/4Uu|4uU [U4 ~ (&yne. log. trip. with 
anacr. + syne. troch. tetrap.). 

401= 4138 U|4U|14| 4 u (syne. troch. trip. with anacr.). 

402—414 4 UY |] 4u | + (log. trip. cat.). 

408=415 -~ GVO l|4uIY4, 42ZUVG|+uU|~+4 vu (two log. trips., the first 
sync.). 

416-34 iambic trimeters. 

435-444 — 445-454 logaoedic : — 

435 = 445 4 UU | 4+ UY | & (log. trip. cat.). 


* This line may also be regarded as an iambic tetrameter catalectic. 
+ May also be taken as an Adonic. 
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436 — 416 — | + le +u|+4™ (log. tetrap. with anacr.). 
437= 447 VU feZuvltuleavu|] 4 es log. pene: with capi 
438-9 = 448-9 —| -uvu[4Luv|[]Y4, |42uy|]4uvu|iZ| + (two 


syne. log. ee the first with anacr., the second catalectic). 
rte STouy | — UY eee (log. trip. cat.). 
441=451 7 UV [40/14 i (syne. troch. dim. cat.). 
442—= 452 VU | 4uUY|4uU]—U/] LZ # (syne. log. pentap. with anacr.). 
448-4—458-4 —}| 2Uuv|]42uUj4ui[4%,{/Luvjt4ulv | 4 (First 

Glyconic with anacr. + First Pherecratean). 
455-65 = 466-75 logaoedic : — 

| 4 (First Pherecratean). 

2 evn Pherecratean). 


455 = 466 -~£UU|4uU [uv 
456 = 467 J—|4uvuv|i/4| 
+ J |14|~+ (First Pherecratean with anacr.). 


457 = 468 UU | ZULU | 
458 — *** / > |— UW |Z | + (Second Pherecratean). 

. 459 = 469 You Lg eae, is |_4 | 4 (syne. troch. hexap. cat.). 
460=470 VU | Zuu|4u]+4uU li ~ (syne. log. pentap. with anacr.). 
461=— 471 U U4 | -4 (anapaestic monometer, syncopated). 
461b=—471bU]4uUVU|]4uU/1~4vu | ~ (syne. log. pentap. with anacr.). 
462412) 7 a | ee | /  _ (dactylic tetram.). 

463 = 473 _4 Tuy pee Tuy iz Ft uY | 4 Louw (dactylic panes 
464 = AT4 4 | 4 LOM aL e 104 eae ei © eee ee Le | 4 (dact. tetram. 


+ syne. troch. trip. cat. with anacr.). 

465=475 J | -4Z[/4uU|+4uU [Z| + (Syne. troch. pentap. cat. with anacr.). 

476-567 iambic trimeters. 

568-77 = 578-587 logaoedic :— 

568-9 = 578-9 _4 VL ee) Sea [Gets | UU [ow [4 | 4-0 (syne. 
Third Glyconic + log. trip. with anacr.). 

570-71 = 580-81 U| 42Uu | 4uvu]{Zu|+4u|i4Z| + (syne. log. hexap. 
cat. with anacr.). 

572 = 582 4 U | 4/14 | 4 (Syne. troch. dim. cat.). 


6738 =5838 UV | ~U|4+uU | +4 UU | — (Third Glyconic with anacr.). 
674584 - UG [ Zu | 4% troch. trip. cat.). 

575 = 685 “UU | uv ! Eeaw gee ets Glyconic). 

576 = 586 — a ae ,uuvfl{tu|+4 >| + (First Glyconic with anacr.). 


577 = 587 4 >| 4 UU |14{ + (Second Pherecratean). 
588-96 = 597-605 dactylo-epitritic, logaoedic. 


588 = 597 —| 4UU|ZuUwT | 4 (dact. trip. cat. with anacr.). 

589 = 598 a u——[|tuv|+Zuv | (2d Epitrite + dact. trip. cat.). 
590 = 599 7 ne ans | 4uYy | fs Ge 66 6c 66 66 
591 = 600 _7 Whe, Ve Awuy le (dact. trip. cat.). 

592= 601 VU | Luu |{Zuvui|tZu i[iZ| + (syne. log. pentap. cat., with 


anacr. ). 
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5938-4 = 602-8 —] 2Zuvul4Zuv|/|4u[(v4,/[/42u90/4 vu | + (syne. 
log. tetrap. with anacr. + log. trip. cat.). 

595=604 2U{42>[4|24u i / (syne. troch. hexap. cat.). 

596 = 605 Bw vf iZ{/2Zu/4u|/ Alea Ge 66 66 6c 


606-740 iambic trimeters. 

741-6 anapaestic system. 

747-860 iambic trimeters. 

861-871 anapaestic system. 

872-7 = 889-94 (uédos anane) ace aa 


872= 889 VU | ZU |4UI{ 4 |1L4 | + (Syne. troch. hexap. cat. with 
anacr.). 

8738=890 U| 4 U[4ZuU44/4uU|~4 (Sync. troch. pentap. cat. with 
~ anacr.). 

874 = 891 VuUVU AZUL (dochmius). 

876 = 892 VU | ZU fiZ [| 4U|4uU]~4vu | — (syne. troch. hexap. cat. with 

anacr.). 
876 = 898 V | ZU] 4ZU| ZU I Ze UL | & (log. pentap. cat. with anacr.). 
877 = 894 4—|[ 4 0|/4vu [Z| + (syne. troch. pentap. cat. with anacr.). 


895-902 anapaestic system. 

903-10 = 926-34 logaoedo-trochaic : — 

903 = 926 uU | 4 uU | — (troch. monom. cat. with anacr.). 

904=927 4 UU | 4AuUU|4uUU| +4» (log. tetrapody). 

905 = 928 — VU | — vu | 4 | — (syne. troch. dim. cat.). 

906 = 929 UU [12/142 [14 | 4 (Syne. troch. dim. cat. with anacr.). 

907 = 980-31 U| VuUuU!] Qu] Guy | & (troch. dim. cat. with anacr.). 


908 = 9382 UU |—uUYU | LZ = (syne. log. trip. cat. with anacr.). 
909 — 983 poe | as UYU ge4 ez 66 (oe e¢ 66 66 (24 
910= 9384 UV U|— wu |Z | 4 (Syne. troch. trip. cat. with anacr.). 


911-925 anapaestic system. 
935-961 iambic trimeters. 
962-971 = 973-81 logaoedic :— 


962 =973 4 —| 4 UW |L4|-4 (Second Pherecratean). 

968 =974 -U|/ZuVI/4uU[+4 eens a 

064915 A> | Bre | 

965=976 -Y | 4~UU |Z | 4 (Second Pherecratean) 

966=—977 -Y | 2UGU|tZuU / + (Second Glyconic). 

967 =978 - >| 4uUW |14| 4 (Second Pherecratean). 

968=979 4 >([4uG]4|+4 me “ 

969-70 = 980 -U[ 4 u00|4uU/14,|2UN|4uU]4u (Second Gly- 


971= 981 4 VU | Guu | + (log. trip. cat.). 
972 = 982 — UW | —u [14 | # (First Pherecratean). 


* The ejaculations made by Admetus stand extra metrum. 
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983-994 = 995-1005 logaoedic. 
983-4 = 995-6 “Uv |iZ4| LuV 114,|/4uU0 |-4 > | 4 (choriambic dime- 
ter : log. trip. cat.). 


985 = 977-8 4 >[4u UG [14,|/—vV [Z| + (Syne. log. trip. + syne. log. 
os cat.). 

986 = 999 - >| 4UV|4u | + (Second Glyconic). 

987-9 = 1000 —| 2UV | 4— |~4 vu (log. trip. with anacr.). 

990 = 1001 4 ¥ ie UY poe trip. cat.). 

991 = 1002 Vv 7 tuvl|t4u|4| + (First Pherecratean with anacr.). 

992 = 1008 VY | ZUG Is a lesd aes st as yo a 

ere (ee v, [7 | 6e 66 66 &o 

994= 1005 2 >[42UU/|4uU |Z» (log. tetrap.). 


1159-63 ree system. 
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[The Roman numerals refer to the page of the Introduction; the Arabic numbers to the 
line of the play under which the word is discussed in the Critical Notes.) 


A. 

"Ayahua, meaning of, 613. 
adywyv, meanings of, 489. - 
aons, aS common noun, 18. 
def and adel, 40. 
&fouat, 326. 
dOpéw, 1105. 
-ai, elision of, in 1st and 8d person, 90. 
Alyatwy, 595. 
aldddpwr, 658. 
aiuara, meaning of plur., 496. 
aiudppavros, 134. 
aivéw, meaning of, 12. 
dxdavoros, sigmatic and non-sigmatic 

forms of, 178. 
dxoris, 201. 
axparpyys, 1052. 
dds == eT plws, 907. 
aNtoxer bar, use of, 786. 
dAXws, meaning of, 333. 
auBarery, use of form, 526. 
apelpacbal Ti, 752. 
dv, ellipsis of partic. with, 181. 
éy, omitted after goruy S1rws, 52. 
dva = dvdornht, 276. 
avriréuverv, 971. 
dvrowar and airotua, 1098. 
dravrdhéw, metaphorical use of, 354. 
ameipoxaxos, 927. 
amdaxwv and dumrdaxdy, 242. 
dw dpxfs, 111. 
amd wavtolas xOoves, 747. 


ardrouos, 118, 981. 
dpdnv, 608. 

dprauéw, 494, 

arigwv, 10387. 

adds... waduv, 188. 
atdds, 351. 

avxyéw, meaning of, 95. 
dpayvigew, 1145. 
aoplgev, 31. 


B. 


Baivw, first aorist of, Euripidean, 1055. 
BapBiros, nature of, 345. 

Bioros, how different from Wuyx%, 929. 
Brérev, With eds and mpds, 1121. 
BovddpBia, 10381. 


r. 
Y for II, 96. 
yapety, not yaujoev, Attic form, 372. 
youvacor, form, 947. 


A. 
Aaiuwy, meaning of, 1140. 
dagdouvds, 581. 
dé, climactic force of, 847. 


dava waoxev, 816. 
déorrowva, title of deities, 163. 


: diddoxos, aS substantive, 655. 


diarpérev, with gen., 642. 
dduoc = cista, 160. 
dvomddatoTos, 889. 
Sta gopa and dvopuera, 617. 
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K. 


"Eyxos = tlgos, 76. 

éfwy and éfnyv, 295. 

ébédevy and Oédevv, 644, 

eiwev, form, 920. 

ely, form, 232. 

éx mpoacriov, force of prep., 885. 

éxrperns and evarperys, 330. 

éxpéper Oar, 601. 

éxpopd, 422. 

éuBatver and éxBaivew xéXevdov, 1001. 

éuras, 906. 

év yéver, 904. 

éy deuvios mirvery, 1059. 

év cot éopev kal (ny kal wy, 279. 

év 770 Huépa, use of prep., 518. 

évruxévrt, meaning of, 1032. 

ef, denoting agency, 629. 

é&épxecbar, use of, 640. 

é&wmuos, 546. 

éx’ airy and ém adrois, 148. 

érestpagyn, meaning of, 187. 

éryvera, idiomatic use of aor., 1095. 

érvyapety, meaning of, 305. 

émimrdpodos, Xlix. 

érigtac bat = dbvacba, 566. 

és déov, 1101. 

és rpitynv unvds, 320. 

éori Oro, Opt. without dp» after, 
117. 

éorwv Srws, opt. without dv after, 52. 

éTatpos, aS adj., 776. 

éreuov and érapov, 215. 

evfwpos, 757. 

evuapys, 492. 

evr poonyopos, 775. 

€xOpogévous and Kxaxokévous, 558. 

éxidva, emblem of cruelty, 310. 

éxe.v = ** comprehend,’’ 51. 


Z. 
Liv xphv, 184. 


©. 
Oapoety, form in po, 38. 
Gododv, 1067. 
Opyxias, orthography of, 1021. 


L. 


I of dative not elided in tragedy, 1118. 


it, mistaken for p, 228. 
iepéa and tep7, 25. 
iepds With gen., 75. 
"Irvo, 596. 


immécracts, 590. 


K, 
Kai... Te, 647. 
xadXlvaos, Of a lake, 589. 
Kad@s avrots KaTOavety nKov Biov, 291. 
kapaTrouayv, 1118. 
xara, With gen. and accus., 237. 
kaTapxerOa, 74. 
KaTacTioaca = Tojoaca, 283. 
xarnvéaro, form of augment, 162. 
Ka7w xOovds and xara xOovds, 45. 
Kedva mpdzerv, 605. 
xelvwv Epapat, 866. 
Ked0o0s, 872. 
KAaiw = ** catch it,’’ 64. 
KAéw and xAcelw, 447. 
KAlola = dAéxos, 994. 
Kowvovo Gar, With accus., 426. 
Kopnbevoe, INeaning, 313. 
xépos, form, 904. 
Kvavavyys, use as epithet, 254. 
Kvdvov, 960. 
kuplw and Kxoipdvw, 1140. 
Kdpoar and kupRoa, 473. 
kwufrat, of Thessalians, 476. 


A. 
Aaxety = ** sing,’ 351. 
Adpioca, orthography of, 835. 
Néyerv = ‘‘ talk about,’’ 697. 


GREEK 


Aurapat, epithet applied to Athens, 452. 
Noxatos, 846. 
Nerv = Avowredety, 627, 


Avxtav, constr. of, 114. 


M. 

Mapalvesdar, ‘* pregnant constr.’’ with, 
236. 

peOappoveyv, 1157. 

MeOopptfev, 798, 1157. 

Bébv, 757. 

pedaumrérd\w oToAG and perayxiuous wé- 
whos, 427. 

pév = **T suppose,’’ 146. 

pécov, 76, = ** the difference,’’ 914. 

peraxuuwos dras, 91. 

perdoracis, of the chorus, xlix. 

uy, With subj. to express apprehension 
and desire to avert, 318. 

uh... aperor, 879. 

penrobbrns, 119. 

piuevnokw, pres. not used by tragedians, 
1045. 

povaurmrvé, 428. 

povérra:s, 906. 

povdctonros, 406. 

Hovvos, wovvws, Not Kuripidean, 122. 

fuppivds, rare word, 173. 


N. 
Nav«Anpia, meaning, 112. 
veavias, aS adj., 679. 
veBpds, 585. 
veotaia, 103. 
véouat, used in fut. sense, 737. 
veooods = ** child,’ 408. 
vouots and Sduos, 574. 
vooditey, 43. 

(= 


mevoves, 547. 


O@vetos, 532. 
oida un, With partic., 1094. 


INDEX. 


oidas and oic@as, 780. 
oixerevery, 437. 

oixripey, orthography of, 198. 
éppavedw, 165. 
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6p@ and oiéa, with wy and subj., 1127. 


ds ef, meaning, 640. 

dovos, meaning, 10. 

doris ye, causal use of, 620. 
doTpakov or apddmov, 98. 

ovx 010’ ef and nescio an, 48. 
ovvexa, the form, 810. 
ovpavios, in Euripides, 230. 
ovrw, post-positive, 333. 


ovx ovrws = haud impune, 680. 


é6pOarudreyxros, 184. 
dx nua, 66. 
IT. 


Ila:av, use of the word, 424. 
napa = ‘*during,’’ 926, 
mapadvoat, form, 117. 
mwapbévera = ‘* virginity,’ 177. 
mwapodos, 77 f. 

awdpos, With gen. of time, 223. 
mwarpws and marp@os, 249. 
TEATS = TwedATacT Or, 498. 
mwéuwavros... wera, 66. 
wépav = épa, 585. 
mweppovrikds Brera, 7738. 
witvey = **to be cut off,’’ 103. 
mwirvew and rlrrev, 948. 
wirvey and mirvetvy, 183. 


| wlrvdos, Euripidean uses of, 798. 


wrdbev, 119. 

mwiéov, Orthography of, 229. 
wAnpns, Meaning, 132. 

moda wefevev, 869. 

mwoetv, form, 1107. 

woynvirns, use of word, 576. 
moNety, 29. 

mwodvaxynros, 918. 

mopevey, With two accus., 444. 
wopow, 910. 

rpaoow, not ‘old Attic,’ 148. 
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mpére., meaning and constr., 1050. 
mpeo Bevery, 282. 

piv, with indic., 128. 

apoBhoerat OY ‘roBhoerat, 785. 
wpodupiav €xeay, 51, 

mpoxdrrev, metaphorical use of, 1079. 
amporerns, 909. 

apos, adverbial use of, 1068. 

woos, ‘*for the interest of,’ 57. 
wpoofevyvbvac Or oufevyvivat, 482. 
mpooxyjvov, doors in, xlix, 547. 
wpoomérecOar, 421. 

wpocpaypa, 845. 

mupa, meaning, 608. 

mupyos, metaphorical use of, 311. 


P; 
Pet@pov, used in plur. by Soph. and 
Eurip., 458. 
piyat, intransitive use of, 897. 


ze 


x, doubled in first aor., 230. 
gavis, meanings, 968. 
ceciynra:, force of tense, 78. 
oxAnpds, metaphorical use, 500. 
gov 76 dpdoa, Constr., 832. 
oo, for rr, 148. 

orativerbat, 90. 

otelxew éml ria, 74. 

orepeis, form, 227. 

ot'yxaots, 410. 

ovpperpos, 26. 

avy, in Euripides, 915. 
ouvvdvds, 474. 

ge, as sing., 553. 

oxéthwos, 741. 

oxjua dduwy, 911. 

ofw, orthography of, 292. 


T. 


Tépayva and répeunva, 457. 
Tiers anid rlOns, 57. 
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roénpns, 35. 

-rov and -ryy, in dual of hist. tenses 
‘and opt., 272. 

Tovd’ dvipa = éué, 331. 

TeTpapxia, 1154. 

Tl yévwuat, Meaning, 153. 

Tl kaxdv petfov apyapTety dddxou, Constr. 
of, 879. 


-TUpavvos, as adj., 1150. 


Y. 


“tpuévaio, meaning, 576. 

vrepadyetv, With gen., 883. 
brepBadrev and trepBalvey, 1077. 

bro omrdayxvos éxev, 1009. 
vroBahrAav, meaning, 639. 
bropparrev, metaphorical use of, 537. 
Uroupyjoa xapu, 842. 


®, 


Paya: = ‘* solemn addresses,’ 1005. 
ged, followed by a wish, 719. 
~0dvw, with partic., 662. 

phtrdés, 100. 

pirtrara, 7d, 340. 

gitebw and pdutedw, 294, 1137. 

prs, without adj., 4. 

ppovety doxKS VS. ObEw hpovetv, 565. 
gpotdos, fem., 94. 


X. 
XddvBo., 980. 
xetp éxreiverv, 768. 
xelperor, form, 756. 
xpAY, Without dy, 384. 


A 
Wuxoppayetv, 20. 


2. 


Q and o, confused in MSS., 88. 
wpatos, 516. 
ws dy, in final clauses, 740. 
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